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“Regimentation” 


' By HENRY S. 


s the Republicans organize for the 
Fall campaign, it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that there will be 
a pronounced emphasis on the issue 
of ‘“regimentation.” The positive prom- 


ise of the full dinner pail having © 


proved illusory, the opponents of the 
New Deal are preparing to hold over 
us the threat of the straitjacket. 
And this straitjacket which, we are 
assured by Ogden Mills, Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and other semi-official 
spokesmen of the Republican party, is 


the symbol of the New Deal, will be . 


both physical and spiritual. 
Regimentation, it would appear, 

threatens both our liberties and our 

prosperity; it violates the constitu- 


tional rights of the American people, ' 


and it smothers business enterprise 
beneath a blanket of red tape and of 
codes. The political appeal, as voiced 
by Colonel Roosevelt and Senator 
Reed, is on behalf of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights; the economic 


*Professor Commager is co-author 
with S. E. Morison of The Growth of the 
American Republic. 
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appeal, as voiced by Mr. Mills and Mr. ~ 
H. I. Harriman, on behalf of our suf-° 
focated industries. Both are happily 
embraced in the catch-all of regi- 
mentation. ds 

It is a mouth-filling word, “regimen- . 
tation,” less shop-worn than “social- 
ism” or “bolshevism,’”’ more ominous 
than “regulation,” with militaristic 
connotations that mere “standardiza- 
tion” could never achieve, and with 
that admirable ambiguity which is the 
delight of demagogues. From all sides 
the horrid word is dinned into a pub- 
lic uncertain and fearful. It falls im- 
pressively from the trembling lips of 
orators; it thunders forth from the 
editorials of our most dignified news- 
papers; it leers at us from cartoons. 
Conservatives everywhere have dis- 
covered a new tenderness for the 
rights and liberties of the common 
man. With “liberty” and “individual- 
ism” inscribed on their banners, they 
are rallying to the defense of farmers 
not allowed to grow unlimited cotton, 
of tailors not allowed to pay starva- 
tion wages, of women not permitted 
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to turn their homes into sweatshops. 

What precisely is this “regimenta- 
tion” that hovers so menacingly on 
the national horizon? The champions 
of individualism seldom condescend to 
a bill of particulars. But the NRA, we 
are told, and the AAA, the Tennessee 
Valley project and the Securities Act, 
and the vast governmental machines 
which administer those policies, 
threaten the foundations of American 
business enterprise and of the Consti- 
tution. The New Deal, asserted Colonel 
Roosevelt recently, has become “an 
undisciplined autocracy under which 
Americans will be regimented by a 
vast bureaucracy.” And Nicholas 
Roosevelt warns us with equal indefi- 
niteness that “the voters know that 
the denials of the Tugwells, Berles 
and other brain trusters that regimen- 
tation is in the offing are contradicted 
by the facts.” 

Yet vague as these warnings are, it 
is not difficult to understand their 
animus. It may readily be admitted 
that the avowed purpose of a consid- 
erable part of the Roosevelt legisla- 
tion is to regiment certain heretofore 
irresponsible industries and anarchis- 
tic business practices. This is another 
way of saying that the purpose of this 
legislation is to bring some order out of 
industrial, financial, and agricultural 
chaos. Thus the Securities Act, deal- 
ing with one of the most irresponsible 
of our economic institutions, proposes 
a regulation so severe that the unethi- 
cal practices of the past will be out- 
lawed. The Bankhead Cotton Control 
Act, limiting cotton production to 10,- 
000,000 bales, goes considerably be- 
yond anything heretofore attempted 
by governmental action in time of 
peace in the regimentation of the most 
individualistic of industries—agricul- 
ture. The Pure Food and Drugs Bill, 
as originally designed, proposed a 
regimentation of advertising of cer- 
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tain products as rigid as truth itself, 
It is these things which have per- 
turbed the defenders of American lib- 
erties and of individualism. 

Let us look somewhat more closely 
than do the critics of the New Deal 
into this matter of regimentation, and 
into its relation to liberty. To regi- 
ment, according to the dictionary, is 
“to bring into some definite order or 
system; to organize and systematize.” 
It is at once apparent that, in this 
sense, all law is regimentation. It is 
equally apparent that regimentation 
is the method of science and of an 
industrial and business system that 
purports to be scientific. Innumerable 
economic studies have revealed the ex- 
tent to which industrial efficiency re- 
quires the regimentation of the ma- 
chinery of production—particularly of 
labor—and of management, and there 
is something faintly ironic about the 
alarmed outcry of business leaders 
against governmental regulation. 

Industry has embraced regimenta- 
tion not only in manufacture, but in 
its own organization. The corporation, 
the trust, the holding company, are 
all devices for the regimentation of 
over-individualistic industries. Labor, 
too, has found organization unavoid- 
able if the rights and liberties of la- 
borers are to be protected, and the 
labor union is essentially a form of 
regimentation. Even agriculture has 


' attempted time and again, through co- 


operatives, to obtain some degree of 
regimentary control. But even more 
impressive than the efforts to intro- 
duce regimentation into industry and 
agriculture is the inevitable regimen- 
tation of labor that appears to be the 
normal concomitant of our economic 
system. 

It would be difficult to imagine any 
extension of governmental control 
over agriculture, for example, which 
would accentuate the existent regimen- 
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tation of the life of the tenant farmer 
of the West or the share-cropper of 
the South. It would be equally difficult 
to imagine any additional regimenta- 
tion of the lives of the workers in the 
textile mills of the Southern mill vil- 
lages or the mines of Harlan County, 
Ky., or the automobile workers of 
Detroit. These workers and countless 
others in similar positions have long 
been accustomed to a surveillance and 
control over almost every phase of 
their lives that goes beyond anything 
presaged by New Deal legislation. 

This regimentation of industry and 
of labor has, for the most part, met 
with the enthusiastic approval of con- 
servatives. They have found in the gi- 
gantic corporations and trusts some- 
thing typically American and admir- 
able. They have eloquently defended 
the social advantages of such indus- 
trial paternalism as is to be found in 
the mill villages, and they have in- 
voked the law and the police power 
to defeat investigation, criticism, or 
interference. It is, apparently, only 
when the government steps in and as- 
serts the right to regulate industry 
and agriculture for the common in- 
terest that such regulation becomes 
“regimentation” and that it becomes 
odious. 

Now wherein does governmental 
regulation differ from self-r¢gulation? 
Is there something sacrosanct about 
voluntary and independent [regulation 
is superimposed by society, acting 
through government, which! is the in- 
strument of society? Why are gentle- 
men’s agreements, pooling agree- 
ments, trusts, cooperatives, labor 
unions and similar agencies expres- 
sions of American individualism and 
in the American tradition, but codes, 
enacted by the agents of the people 
at large, contrary to American tradi- 
tion and to the spirit of the Constitu- 


that is wanting when such fr acting 
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tion, and examples of regimentation? 
Granting, for the moment, that self- 
imposed and voluntary regulation is 
ever even reasonably effective, is there 
some especial menace in law, or the 
enforcement of law, which ought to 
be avoided, as contrary to the Amer- 
ican tradition? Or, to state it more 
tersely, is there a conflict between 
law and liberty? 

This is apparently the theory be- 
hind the protest against regimenta- 
tion and the New Deal—that there is 
an essential conflict between law and 
liberty. The case was stated a century 
and a half ago by Thomas Paine, who 
has not always been well regarded in 
polite circles. “Government,” he ar- 
gued, “like dress, is the badge of lost 
innocence.” The justice of the conclu- 
sion might readily be admitted; can- 
dor would require a confession that 
in an industrialized and capitalistic 
State innocence was indeed lost. But 
what Paine had in mind was the gov- 
ernment of kings, and the observation 
was not original with him. A long line 
of English and Continental thinkers 
had explained the origin of govern- 
ment on the same theory that men 
once lived in a state of nature, and 
that government arose out of the ne- 
cessity of protecting the rights of the 
weak against the strong. This is the 
thinking of the American Revolution 
and of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

But the thinkers of that period were 
realists, painfully aware that man in 
society had lost his innocence, and de- 
termined to erect safeguards, in the 
way of laws and Constitutions, against 
the usurpations of foolish and dan- 
gerous men. Our contemporary roman- 
ticists who demand freedom from regi- 
mentary restrictions apparently pos- 
tulate that in a modern industrial so- 
ciety man can be trusted both to know 
the right and to do right. But the 
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assumption that the varied and often 
conflicting economic interests in soci- 
ety will be motivated by a disinterest- 
ed anxiety to serve the common good 
runs counter to the experience of his- 
tory; the theory that special-interest 
groups are better able to understand 
the needs of society than is the gov- 
ernment runs counter to common 
sense. And the philosophy which re- 
gards laws and regulations as essen- 
tially dangerous to liberty is based on 
a grave misconception of the history 
of law and of liberty. 

Historically at least, law and liberty 
are not antagonistic but compatible. 
Through long centuries Englishmen 
worked and fought to give legal for- 
mulation to liberties, to throw up legal 
barricades against the usurpation of 
rights. The philosophy of the Amer- 
ican Revolution was to a large extent 
the philosophy of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion and of John Locke, and no part 
of Locke’s famous “Second Treatise on 
Government” had a more compelling 
significance to Americans than his 
argument that “liberty of man in so- 
ciety is to have a standing law to live 
by.” Law, as the Fathers of the Con- 
stitution—and of the State Constitu- 
tions with their Bills of Rights—un- 
derstood it, was not a limitation but a 
palladium of rights. But Americans 
were not satisfied with giving mere 
statutory formulation to rights, for 
they knew that laws that could be re- 
pealed or ignored afforded no sure 
guarantee of liberties. 

It was one of the supreme achieve- 
ments of the Revolutionary Fathers 
that they resorted to the device of 
written constitutional guarantees, and 
made the Constitution the supreme 
law. In other words, it was the unique 
achievement of the Fathers, first, that 
they systematized rights heretofore 
vague and uncertain and, second, that 
they regimented those rights in the 
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written Constitutions. And this proc- 
ess of regimentation was dramatized 
and emphasized by another unique 
American institution—the practice of 
the judicial review of legislation. The 
function of the courts, of course, is 
to systematize law, and that system- 
ization is based largely upon prece- 
dents. This process of regimentation, 
common to all courts, has been rein- 
forced in the United States by the 
establishment of a fundamental law 
which is itself a binding precedent for 
judicial interpretation—the Constitu- 
tions. Yet he would be a bold critic 
who would assert that this feature of 
the American constitutional system 
has seriously impaired the rights and 
liberties of Americans. On the con- 
trary, we are accustomed to look upon 
a “standing law to live by” as one of 
the surest guarantees of our liberties. 
This is precisely the point of view of 
the critics of President Roosevelt’s 
policies; what the critics fail to under- 
stand is that the weapon with which 
they attempt to belabor regimenta- 
tion is itself a weapon of regimenta- 
tion. 

Nor can we arrive at any other con- 
clusion if we examine the history of 
governmental regulation in the United 
States. From the beginning of our his- 
tory the States asserted and vindi- 
cated the right of society to regulate 
such matters as toll charges on fer- 
ries, canals and turnpikes, the condi- 
tions of charters and franchises to 
business companies, the conditions un- 
der which men could own and dispose 
of their property, the health and 
morals of society. As long as the 
United States was predominantly 
agrarian, governmental regulation of 
business was casual and slight. With 
the coming of the modern industrial 
era it became increasingly obvious 
that the State had to step in and pro- 
tect the interest of society against in- 
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dividual and corporate aggrandize- 
ment. The result is too familiar to 
justify extended remark. 

Despite the limitations of the Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments and 
the laissez-faire philosophy, Federal 
and State governments accepted the 
responsibility of regulating almost 
every phase of our economic life. In 
fact, though not entirely in theory, 
American governments have aban- 
doned laissez-faire, but the abandon- 
ment, as Walter Lippman has recent- 
ly remarked, has been piecemeal and 
marginal rather than thoroughgoing 
and planned. 

The point is that this regimenta- 
tion, far from constituting a threat 
to or a violation of rights and liber- 
ties, has preserved those rights and 
liberties from destruction. There is no 
basis in the history of this country for 
the belief that the exercise of govern- 
mental authority over the details of 
economic and social life constitutes a 
menace to liberties. There is over- 
whelming evidence to the effect that 
without such regimentation those lib- 
erties would indeed become obsolete 
shibboleths. 

But what guarantee is there that 
regimentation, even if inspired by the 
best of motives, will not, in fact, be- 
come tyrannical; that administration 
will not develop into a bureaucracy; 
that the government will be equally 
considerate of all interests, minority 
as. well as majority, business as well 
as labor, finance as well as agricul- 
ture? Was it not, actually, against 
governmental usurpations and tyran- 
nies that the Fathers erected consti- 
tutional barriers? 

It must be admitted at once that to 
the generation which fought the Rev- 
olution and established the Constitu- 
tion, the moral of history was that 
governments were not to be trusted. 
The result was that when Americans 
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came to establish their own govern- 
ment, they gave concrete expression 
to their fears and their theories in a 
manner entirely natural but quite 
paradoxical. On the one hand, they set 
up governments that rested upon pop- 
ular foundations, governments that 
were actually created by the people 
from below, and not from above. On 
the other hand, deeply convinced that 
governments were dangerous, they de- 
vised a complicated series of checks 
and balances and reservations in order 
that governments might not usurp 
powers. The fact is, as John Jay sage- 
ly observed, “it took time to change 
subjects into citizens.”” Americans es- 
tablished governments that belonged 
to the people, but the full implications 
of this revolutionary change were not 
immediately realized. 

Not until fully a generation after 
the Revolution did men realize that 
if the government was, in fact, created 
by the people and responsive to popu- 
lar opinion, it was not to be feared but 
to be trusted. Yet the fear of govern- 
ment, inherited from the pre-Revolu- 
tionary struggle and eloquently ex- 
pressed in the literature of that con- 
troversy, lingered on as a curious 
archaism in American psychology. It 
is the basis of that persistent miscon- 
ception that there is some profound 
difference between the democracy of 
Jefferson and of Wilson, because Jef- 
ferson desired a minimum of govern- 
mental activity while Wilson demand- 
ed governmental regulation of large 
areas of our economic life. It is the 
basis of the present appeal of fearful 
individualists to the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights against the “regi- 
mentation” of the New Deal. 

It is obvious, of course, even to a 
superficial observer, that society does 
need protection, not only of a negative 
but of a positive character, against 
those special-interest groups which 
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from the beginning of our history 
have sought aggrandizement at na- 
tional expense. It should be equally 
obvious that the proper agents of so- 
ciety are not those same special- 
interest groups, acting independently, 
but government. The government is 
the proper agent because it represents 
the whole people and all interests, be- 
cause it is responsive to and answer- 
able to public opinion, and because it 
is in better command of the technique 
of gathering information and applying 
remedies than are private organiza- 
tions. In our complicated capitalistic 
economy, as Mr. Lippmann has ob- 
served, collective regimentation is not 
only advisable but inevitable. 


This inevitability of collective regi- 
mentation has been dramatically called 
to our attention by Clarence Darrow 
in his supplementary report on the 
National Recovery Act. ‘The choice,” 
Mr. Darrow concluded, “is between 
monopoly sustained by government 
* * * and a planned economy, which 
demands socialized ownership and con- 
trol, since only by collective owner- 
ship can the inevitable conflict of sep- 
arately owned units for the market be 
eliminated in favor of planned pro- 
duction.” We need not adopt the termi- 
nology of socialism in order to rec- 
ognize the pertinence of Mr. Darrow’s 
observation, nor need we rely upon 
the somewhat inadequate evidence 
which he submits to sustain his posi- 
tion. A half century of experience 
with trusts, railroads, tariff lobbies 
and banks should have established the 
familiar fact that either government 
must control business or business will 
control the government. 


President Wilson stated the case 
with characteristic clarity two decades 
ago: “The firm basis of government 
is justice, not pity. There can be no 
equality of opportunity, the first es- 
sential of justice in the body politic, 
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if men and women and children be not 
shielded in their lives, their very vital- 
ity, from the consequences of great 
industrial and social processes which 
they cannot alter, control, or singly 
cope with. Society must see to it that 
it does not itself crush or damage its 
own constituent parts. The first duty 
of law is to keep sound the society it 
serves.” 


It is perhaps not without signifi- 
cance that the work of regimenta- 
tion has been carried through in this 
country by the most progressive of 
our Presidents—Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roose- 
velt. It is equally significant that it 
is the progressive elements in both 
major parties that have most persis- 
tently championed such regimenta- 
tion, and that it has been the liberal 
element in the Supreme Court that 
has most stanchly upheld the exer- 
cise of the police power of the State 
to regiment industry on behalf of 
society. 

Whether our approach is historical, 
pragmatic or moral, we are led irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that it is 
law that makes men free. And this 
great truth is even more impressive if 
we regard the experience of society in 
dealing with problems of morals, re- 
ligion, education, law, the arts or any 
of the other manifestations of the hu- 
man spirit. In order to establish and 
maintain an ordered society, in order 
to triumph over moral, intellectual 
and social anarchy, mankind has es 
tablished myriad regimentations, and 
these regimentations, whether they 
are known as discipline, standards, 
dogma, custom, law, have made for 
freedom. 

The church, with its dogma and 
ceremonies, is a regimentation of re- 
ligion. Law is a regimentation of mor- 
als. The whole complex of our school 
system, with its curricula and its 
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requirements, is regimentation. In 
the realm of science regimentation 
rules in the laboratory and provides 
the necessary basis for hypotheses 
and experimentation; in the hospital 
it provides the routine that guards 
against error and death. In music and 
art, genius builds upon the firm basis 
of disciplined regimentation, not in 
defiance of it. 

In every case these regulations or 
regimentations extend to details, and 
have behind them effective sanctions. 
The sanctions may be of tradition, of 
custom, of good form, of professional 
standards, of sportsmanship, or of 
force, but they are rigorously applied 
and observed. Nor are they ordinarily 
regarded as invasions of individualism 
or of true freedom. 

By common consent, then, we have 
resorted to regimentation in order to 
provide that security against anarchy 
and confusion which is the necessary 
foundation of freedom. Civilization 
itself has been largely a process of 
building up, through long centuries, 
those standards and disciplines by 
which society governs itself—largely 
a process of regimentation. 

There is, of course, the ever-present 
danger that some, less wise than 
others, will come to regard the rules 
and standards as ends in themselves 
rather than as means toward the ulti- 
mate end of liberating human talents 
for the discovery of truth. There are 
always those who regard the letter of 
the law as more important than its 
spirit; there are lawyers who prefer 
precedent to justice; clergymen who 
substitute ceremony for faith; schol- 
ars who confuse method with truth; 
pedants who become slaves to routine. 

So, too, in government there is the 
danger that regulation will become an 
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end in itself, that administrative agen- 
cies will become bureaucracies chief- 
ly concerned with maintaining them- 
selves. This danger is not unique to 
governmental regulation or agencies; 
it is present in the whole of our com- 
plicated and mechanized industrial 
society. But where such tendencies de- 
velop in government, there is recourse 
for the citizen in politics or through 
the regular channels of the courts. 
| To contrast “regimentation,” then, 
with “liberty” is merely to obfuscate 
the issue. Regimentation is orderly 
systematization; it is the legitimate 
method of the modern industrialized 
State in dealing with problems which 
individuals and groups of individuals 
are powerless to control. It must be 
developed and controlled by the State, 
because the State is the only agent 
which represents the totality of the 
nation and represents it wisely. It is 
thoroughly in the American tradition, 
and by no means incompatible with 
the doctrines of the Revolutionary 
Fathers or the traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon political principles. It is the 
method of law, and law is the founda- 
tion, not the negation, of liberty. 
Experience proves that the real dan- 
ger to our liberties has come not from 
the governments, but from lawless and 
irresponsible privileged groups who 
will not discipline themselves and who 
must be forced to submit to collective 
regimentation. It is to be hoped that 
the American people will not be mis- 
led by the cry of “liberty’’ where there 
is no liberty, or deluded by the ancient 
shibboleth of individualism. It is to be 
hoped that they will find again, as 
they have found in the past, that de- 
mocracy, liberty and substantial jus- 
tice will be achieved through law and 
the government. 





Dragging America Into War 


By EDWIN M. BORCHARD* 


ENERAL fear of another great war 
has been awakened by the gradual 
disintegration of the Disarmament 
Conference, called ostensibly to re- 
deem the vague pledge of the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations sub- 
stantially to reduce European arma- 
ments. The fear is not unjustified. 
The cause lies partly in armaments 
and the hypocrisy of the conference; 
but it lies mainly in the political con- 
ditions created by and nurtured un- 
der the unwise treaties which closed 
the World War. It lies also in the col- 
lapse of the hopeful structure, found- 
ed on ambiguous phrases, which was 
erected in 1919 to preserve the status 
quo achieved at Versailles. 

Two groups, inspired by divergent 
motives, were responsible for the crea- 
tion of that structure: (1) Those who 
desired to preserve by military force 
the territorial and economic outcome 
of the war; (2) those who desired, by 
cooperation and, if necessary, by sanc- 
tions, to prevent the outbreak of a 
new war. The “idealism” aroused by 
the second group was abducted by the 
first, to serve its purpose. Thus, the 
desire to maintain the status quo was 
identified with peaceful proclivities, 
whereas the desire to change it was 
identified with warlike intentions. 
It was provided that if any nation re- 
sorted to “war” to solve its difficulties 
(except to enforce the peace treaties), 
the others would convene to denounce 

*Dr. Borchard, since 1917 Professor of 
International Law in the Yale Law School, 
is the author of numerous books and ar- 


ticles on legal subjects, international re- 
lations and diplomacy. 


it as an “aggressor” and take joint 
action to bring it to heel. Peace as an 
ideal and the status quo as a fact were 
indissolubly welded. 


It ought to be evident that such a 
program was quite inconsistent with 
any plan to limit armaments. The 
status created was one of war, made 
by war and sustainable only by force 
and a threat of further war. It did not 
correspond to natural conditions. For 
a time the rapprochement between 
Briand and Stresemann raised hopes 
that the political disease would be 
treated at its source. But Briand’s 
successors were not so minded, and 
preferred to rely upon military alli- 
ances, the sanctions of the League 
against “aggressors,” and a perma- 
nent military superiority. M. Daladier, 
one of the more reasonable of the 
French statesmen and not an advocate 
of the “preventive war,” in a recent 
speech is reported to have asserted 
that the “French military superiority 
over Germany must be guaranteed by 
all the signatories of [any disarma- 
ment] pact” that may be signed. 

By saddling the League of Nations 
with the sanctions of Articles 10 and 
16 of the covenant the greatest dis- 
service is done to the League, which 
has many useful functions to perform, 
and to the cause of peace itself. The 
various results of this may be set out 
as follows: 


1. A refusal to consider seriously 
the necessity of reconciliation as the 
indispensable foundation to peace, for 
when united force will sustain the 
status quo, amicable relations seem 
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less important; we have had a spe- 
cious truce, but no peace. 

2. The mind of the world has re- 
mained fixed on force and war, for 
sanctions among the nations still rela- 
tively independent do not awaken pa- 
cific reflections. 

3. There has been a huge growth of 
armaments, for, as Stanley Baldwin 
said on May 18, “there is no such 
thing as a workable sanction which 
does not mean war. If we adopt sanc- 
tions we must prepare for war.” 

4, Although it sounds simple to 
pick an “aggressor,” this is a matter 
on which historical opinions after 
years of research frequently disagree, 
let alone governments and peoples, 
moved by the excitement and self-in- 
terest of the moment when required to 
make an immediate decision. The very 
fear that united force may operate 
against a single nation will afford a 
powerful incentive against any dis- 
armament, for every country will feel 
itself obliged to prepare to meet the 
simultaneous opposition of many na- 
tions. It will be a new incentive to al- 
liances. No nation can tell when its 
political position will arouse enmities 
which expose it to denunciation as an 
“aggressor.” Moreover, the concep- 
tion of “aggressor” in a dynamic, un- 
settled and ever-changing world seems 
essentially puerile as a criterion of 
practical administration, for it ignores 
the underlying facts which condition 
international relations, although there 
is no reason to deprecate non-aggres- 
sion or other pacts between neighbor- 
ing countries which will relieve ten- 
sions and stresses. It is interesting to 
note that the Pan-American non-ag- 
gression pact strictly prohibits “inter- 
vention either diplomatic or armed” 
by the “neutrals.” 

5. The very possibility of sanctions, 
even economic, offers a profound 
stimulus to autarchy, or national self- 
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sufficiency, and nationalism, for one 
must be prepared to live alone against 
a boycott; thus, the policy is directly 
opposed to the free exchange of goods. 

6. Sanctions are an incentive to im- 
perialism and the control of other 
countries, for national self-preserva- 
tion is made more precarious by the 
threat of united opposition; thus, a 
boycott against Japan would have 
done more than anything else to impel 
her to capture the resources of China, 
and so fight off a hostile world. 

7. The peace treaties have perpetu- 
ated the blood feud in Europe, for 
they tend to produce a permanent 
classification of “good” and “bad” na- 
tions, with the “good” nations in con- 
trol of affairs and the “bad” in a per- 
manent state of revolt against what 
they consider a conspiracy of injus- 
tice. This, in the case of Germany, has 
already produced a neurosis which has 
put a once constructive people into the 
hands of psychopathic provincials 
who symbolize for the world a tragic 
result of the international misman- 
agement of Europe. 

8. The peace treaties have been 
ruinous to the psychology of equality, 
liberalism, fraternity and emancipa- 
tion, for they intensify the primitive 
passions of men to maintain suprem- 
acy over others as an alternative to 
subjection, and thus make for war. 

No wonder Henry L. Stimson could 
remark in his lecture at Princeton on 
April 9 that the hopes of the world 
formulated in 1919 had “turned to 
ashes.” What other result could have 
been expected from a scheme that had 
no roots whatever in history or hu- 
man experience but flew directly in 
the face of elementary psychology, 
economic principles, and the hard 
political facts of Versailles? It seems 
a pity that the emotions of so many 
good people, among the best we have, 
should have been enlisted in support 
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of schemes that had no chance of suc- 
cess and that perpetuated the very 
evils they hoped to eradicate. 

This preliminary survey of the ef- 
fects of the past fifteen years of mis- 
guided and thinly veiled hostilities is 
necessary to a discussion of the ef- 
forts to drag the United States into 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
the system set up at Versailles. For 
sheer persistence, the campaign is 
worthy of admiration; but for un- 
equivocal danger to the United States, 
nothing can equal it. 

Those efforts are not new. The Al- 
lied governments in 1917, after an 
immense propaganda, the like of 
which had never been seen before, 
finally succeeded in dragging the 
United States into a European war it 
did not understand. The American 
people had, by the very confusion of 
voices and daily subjection to fanciful 
pictures of the peace-loving belliger- 
ents on the one side and the war-lov- 
ing belligerents on the other, lost that 
alertness to the purposes of European 
diplomacy which characterized the 
early statesmen of this country. Her- 
bert Agar, a well-informed American 
student of the subject, remarked in 
the Nineteenth Century (London) for 
January, 1933, that “during the war 
the astonishingly efficient British 
propaganda service convinced the 
Americans of some of the most bizarre 
fairy tales which ever have been de- 
vised. To this day most of the popula- 
tion has not recovered from the al- 
leged information which it then ‘swal- 
lowed whole.’” Sir Gilbert Parker 
(Harper’s, March, 1918) mentions the 
army of British propagandists who 
worked on the American people for 
two and a half years and saw those 
people “strip themselves of * * * the 
dangerous and insidious security of 
peace.” 

There is no occasion for resent- 
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ment against the propagandists or 
those who paid them; when a gullible 
people are taken in, they have only 
themselves to blame. Naturally, the 
propaganda was immensely aided by 
the ineptitude, if not stupidity, of the 
Central Powers, by the financial in- 
terests that began to be identified 
with Allied success, and by the un- 
neutrality that began to permeate the 
Wilson administration. 

When, in February, 1916, the United 
States Government began to become 
officially unneutral, as shown by the 
tentative promise of Colonel E. M. 
House that if the Germans did not ac- 
cept certain Allied terms the United 
States would join the Allies—a com- 
mittal only slightly relieved by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s interpolation of the word 
“probably”’—the influence of the 
United States as an impartial mediator 
waned and the opportunity to secure a 
recognition of the time-honored rules 
of international law and the high 
privilege and vital necessity of re- 
maining neutral in the European 
struggle rapidly vanished. 


Although President Wilson desired, 
as I shall always believe, to keep the 
American people out of war, he under- 
took and sanctioned acts which made 
such an outcome all but impossible. 
Secretary Bryan realized the direc- 
tion affairs were taking as early as 


‘1915, when he resigned. Nor was 


President Wilson well served by his 
Ambassadors, who helped to undo 
him. But when the unneutrality had 
its natural result, President Wilson, 
finding it necessary to clothe the en- 
terprise in words of high endeavor, 
infused the Allied cause with the 
inspiration of a holy crusade. 

The sorry end of the adventure for 
democracy and for peace was pre- 
dictable. The Allies quite naturally 
were fighting for the secret treaties, 
whereas the United States thought it 
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was fighting for the Fourteen Points 
and democracy; but no agreement had 
been reached as to which would pre- 
vail. The result is all too well known. 
When the United States had spent 
its $50,000,000,000 and its lives and 
well-being on the foreign war, the 
European belligerents relieved the 
United States of all important re- 
sponsibility for the writing of the 
treaties. The League covenant was a 
concession to the United States, which 
some of the Allies at first resented 
but then appropriated to their pur- 
poses, although, if purged of its war- 
making clauses, it possibly might yet 
redeem some of the hopes of those 
who supported it as an instrument of 
peace. The “freedom of the seas,” 
the Second Point and the ostensible 
legal ground for American interven- 
tion, was scotched by the British Gov- 
ernment before the Peace Conference 
opened. 

That defeat gave rise to President 
Wilson’s unfounded and rationalized 
discovery that “neutrality is a thing 
of the past,” for under the theory of 
the scheme of sanctions, whenever 
any nation goes to war all the world 
must go to war; hence there is no 
longer any place for neutrality. If 
that were true, small nations would 
gradually be wiped out. But the theory 
has produced among the devotees of 
sanctions widespread opposition to 
the rules of international law, so that 
the new scheme for the regeneration 
of the world is rooted in essential law- 
lessness—hardly a promising way out 
of “anarchy.” 

The United States Senate did not re- 
fuse to ratify the Treaty of Versailles 
because of its harshness but because 
of the commitments of Articles 10 and 
16, which, if put into operation, do 
mean war. Fortunately, they have 
not been put into effect, although 
their spirit has permeated most of 
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the “peace” plans; for Europe has 
never relented in its efforts to draw 
the United States into a guarantee of 
the status quo. 

After the repudiation of President 
Wilson’s promise in association with 
Great Britain to guarantee France, 
the effort to inveigle the United 
States into armed support of the 
“peace-loving” nations of Europe took 
other forms—all calculated to break 
down American neutrality toward 
European belligerents and to help 
overwhelm the declared “aggressor.” 

Hope of American armed interven- 
tion having been ostensibly aban- 
doned, a steady propaganda was then 
begun to draw the United States into 
commitments not to trade with the 
“aggressor.” It was argued that the 
“peace-loving” nations were disabled 
from enforcing peace, because they 
could not boycott an “aggressor” suc- 
cessfully if the United States would 
not stop trading with him. In numer- 
ous quarters in the United States this 
explanation was accepted as evidence 
of peaceful intentions and as a ground 
for attacking the United States as an 
obstruction to the world’s peace. 

The case for intervention has un- 
dergone various changes, but not for 
the better. At first it was proposed 
that American commitment be condi- 
tional upon the unanimous agreement 
of the members of the League as to 
the nation guilty of “aggression,” but 
the later versions of the plan, ad- 
vanced by Norman H. Davis at Ge- 
neva, make unanimity or even the 
League no longer a requisite, but only 
the agreement of “the States in con- 
ference.” How many “States in con- 
ference” are required, deponent saith 
not, but possibly the “peace-loving” 
nations will suffice. Thus, we promise 
an open alliance. It is to the credit of 
President Coolidge that he never suc- 
cumbed to these blandishments. But 
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since the Kellogg pact of 1928 the 
campaign for American intervention 
in Europe has been renewed with aug- 
mented vigor. 

This was brought about partly by 
the Kellogg pact itself and partly 
through other influences. The orig- 
inal French purpose to secure an 
American alliance, although turned 
by Secretary Kellogg into a multi- 
lateral agreement, was so reframed by 
its European architects as to renounce 
all wars of offense, but to legalize all 
wars of defense and certain other wars 
that the late belligerents might feel 
obliged to fight in various parts of 
the world. Each belligerent was to de- 
termine for himself whether his war 
was “defensive.” Only certain sup- 
posititious, but no actual, wars were 
thus outlawed. 

Yet inasmuch as the “cooperating” 
machinery remained largely in the 
hands of the “peace-loving” nations, 
they would naturally have a prepon- 
derant voice in determining who was 
the “aggressor.” Against him, the 
peace-lovers would struggle under the 
Covenant of the League, whereas the 
United States would struggle against 
him under the Kellogg pact. This was 
the practical outcome of the great 
scheme for the reform of the world, 
as honest Briand openly admitted. 
The United States had been drawn 
into the commitments of the League 
of Nations; the other countries had 
signed nothing to which they were not 
already committed. 

Then began the campaign to put 
“teeth” in the pact, induced by the 
psychology of “sanctions” to “en- 
force” peace. Although Mr. Kellogg 
avowed that the pact was to be only a 
declaration of policy, a self-denying 
ordinance, this did not satisfy the 
more ardent believers in “sanctions.” 
But with the gradual recession of the 
“Locarno spirit” in Europe, the Amer- 
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ican people manifested a growing in- 
disposition to “bite”; so that for the 
“teeth” there was substituted a pre- 
liminary “consultative pact,” pro- 
posed in Europe and first officially 
endorsed by Secretary Stimson at the 
London Naval Conference of 1930, 
and then tacked on the disarmament 
plans at Geneva. We were to “con- 
sult” with the principal powers to 
determine what action was to be taken 
when any country breached the peace 
or the disarmament pact. It was as- 
sumed by some that this was an in- 
nocuous commitment, calculated to 
satisfy the demands of American 
peace-lovers who considered that the 
United States was lagging behind the 
late European belligerents in its sacri- 
fices for peace. So plausible did the 
“consultative pact” sound that both 
political parties endorsed it. 

But as John Bassett Moore has con- 
vincingly shown in “An Appeal to 
Reason,” in Foreign Affairs for July, 
1933, a “consultative pact” must be 
understood in the light of its en- 
vironment and subject-matter. When 
the United States “consults” with the 
controllers of Europe as to how to 
maintain the “peace” and to agree on 
what should be done respecting threat- 
ened or actual breach of peace—“to 
determine which party or parties to 
the dispute are to be held responsible” 
—it is not a platonic engagement 
which is contemplated, but action, 
definite and decisive. The fact that 
this did not instantly occur to the 
American people is a cause for alarm. 

It was a “consultative pact” of 
1904, then called an “Entente,” which 
tied Great Britain to the chariot 
wheels of French policy in 1914. The 
new term had simply not then come 
into fashion. 

The “consultative pact” has con- 
tinued to exert a certain fascination 
for those who would commit the 
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United States to the vicissitudes of 
European politics. Norman H. Davis, 
as American Ambassador at Large, 
announced at Geneva in May, 1933, a 
policy which has recently been re- 
emphasized, as follows: “We are will- 
ing to consult other States in case of a 
threat to peace with a view to averting 
a conflict. Further than that, in the 
event that the States in conference de- 
termine that a State has been guilty 
of a breach of peace in violation of 
its international obligations and take 
measures against a violator, then, if 
we concur in the judgment rendered 
as to the responsible and guilty party, 
we will refrain from any action tend- 
ing to defeat such collective effort 
which the States may thus make to 
restore peace.” 

Under that policy the United States 
is (1) to consult, (2) to determine, 
after the “States in conference” have 
agreed, who is “responsible and 


guilty” of a breach of the peace, and 


(3) to refrain from any action tend- 
ing to defeat such collective effort. As 
Sir John Simon said on May 18, 
“nothing can be clearer than that.” 
It is in effect a promise to violate the 
neutrality of the United States by dis- 
criminating against the nation whom 
the “States in conference” pronounce 
to be the “violator” of the peace. By 
such a committal the United States 
openly invites itself into a foreign 
war, for the United States cannot be 
both neutral and unneutral at the 
same time, or at least for very long. 
Proponents of the Davis idea appar- 
ently entertain the view that there is 
some twilight zone between neutrality 
and unneutrality which permits of 
partiality, that is, unneutrality, with- 
out inviting the consequences of un- 
neutrality. But there is no such inter- 
mediate status. The assumption that 
there is involves a fundamental error. 
It misled the men of 1916. And if “re- 
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fraining” does not have the desired 
effect, the disappointment will doubt- 
less be more vigorously expressed. 


More recently Mr. Norman Davis, 
while ostensibly qualifying the com- 
mitment, has improved upon the 
scheme by announcing that the United 
States, if it determined for itself upon 
the identity of a violator of the pro- 
posed arms pact, would refrain from 
protecting the trade of its nationals 
with the “violator.” This is just as 
reprehensible and as legally unsus- 
tainable as the wider scheme. The re- 
fusal to support our trade with one 
belligerent is not only a hostile dis- 
crimination but entitles the belliger- 
ent discriminated against legally and 
politically to regard us as a declared 
enemy. Thus, we would begin the pro- 
ceeding by putting ourselves legally 
in the wrong. The official boycott, 
open or disguised, is a hostile and es- 
sentially warlike act, not a peaceful 
measure. No amount of higher mo- 
tives or peaceful intentions can make 
it anything else. 

A few American newspapers seem 
disappointed because Ambassador Da- 
vis, in his Geneva declaration of May 
29, 1934, while reiterating earlier com- 
mitments, expressed the unwillingness 
of the United States to “participate 
in European political negotiations and 
settlements” or “use its armed forces 
for the settlement of any dispute any- 
where.” They prefer the formula of 
Soviet Russia, which promises force. 
But there is no reason for inconsola- 
bility. If the Davis commitment of 
1933 is adhered to, it will constitute 
the most effective participation in 
European political negotiations and 
will doubtless be duly followed by 
armed force. 


Moreover, the assumption that the 
United States would retain its inde- 
pendent judgment is likely to prove 
something of a delusion. When the 
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European belligerents decide as to 
who is the “aggressor” or “violator,” 
the pressure on the United States to 
bring about concurrence may again 
prove irresistible. At all events, the 
mere opportunity to influence the de- 
cision of the United States, under the 
Davis formula, will transfer the hys- 
teria of the foreign war to American 
soil and bring our own people into 
internecine differences. This was not 
the least of the reasons why the 
founders of the country warned the 
American people against ever becom- 
ing entangled in European politics. 
Rarely have European politics been so 
perversely confused and volcanic as 
at the present moment. 

The taking-of-sides theory was 
further exemplified in the proposal 
for a unilateral arms embargo against 
a “country” which disturbs the peace, 
—an embargo which the President was 
to impose after consultation with such 
other governments as he might select. 
This was a further lurch from the 
path of legality and wisdom, for the 
inevitable results of such a policy 
were not. generally perceived. With- 
out even the safeguard of a unani- 
mous decision of the League, which 
is some guarantee against reckless- 
ness, the President of the United 
States was to be authorized to enter 
into an alliance with any foreign 
powers he might select, to impose a 
hostile discriminatory embargo upon 
a country which had employed “force.” 
This would have been an unconstitu- 
tional abdication of the Senatorial 
power over treaties, would have vested 
the war-making power in the Presi- 
dent, would have violated many 
treaties of the United States, was con- 
trary to international law and would 
have imposed on the President, pre- 
occupied with sufficient domestic dif- 
ficulties, the “pastime of playing with 
war,” as Judge Moore phrased it. 
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The particular European source of 
the proposal and the occasion for its 
application in the Winter of 1933 are 
still shrouded in mystery. The fact 
that on its first presentation it passed 
the Senate without appreciation of 
its implications is an indication of the 
dangers to which the United States 
is continually exposed. When these 
dangers were pointed out, the Senate 
reconsidered its position and, after 
a unanimous report from the For- 
eign Relations Committee, unanimous- 
ly adopted the resolution with a funda- 
mental amendment to the effect that 
the embargo was not to be applied 
against a single belligerent, but only 
against both or all belligerents, so as 
to safeguard American neutrality. 
The House has not yet repassed the 
resolution, as amended. The taking- 
of-sides theory blocks the way. Per- 
haps it was a disappointment to some 
that Great Britain and Geneva were 
unable to pick the “aggressor” in the 
Chaco war between Paraguay and 
Bolivia.* 

The policy of the Hoover adminis- 
tration toward Japan in the matter 
of Manchukuo brought the United 
States dangerously close to hostili- 
ties. Here again it was a mechanistic 
and moral judgment which seemed to 
control the policy, for American in- 
terests were far less affected than 
those of certain European powers. 
Mr. Stimson may have sought to en- 
list the principal members of the 
League behind his anti-Japanese ini- 
tiative, but Great Britain and France 
were not interested, so that the United 
States was left alone, with the anony- 
mous League, to bear the brunt of 
Japanese resentment. Great Britain 
and France evidently have a sound 


*With reference to the embargo on the 
sale of munitions to Bolivia and Para- 
guay proclaimed by President Roosevelt 
on May 28, see the article by Professor 
Nevins elsewhere in this magazine. 
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reason for their position, which it 
might be well to try to understand 
before embarking on quixotic courses. 
Unfortunately, the advocates of 
League sanctions and endowed “peace” 
organizations again do the League a 
disservice by associating their resent- 
ment against Japan with public de- 
mands for boycotts and the expression 
of other hostile sentiments calculated 
to arouse the world against Japan. 
For the United States to take part in 
such an enterprise would be likely to 
have as impractical a result as our 
attempt to restore peace to Europe by 
war. Already in an uncertain financial 
condition, we might risk unpredict- 
able consequences at home; but even 
if the enterprise were successful, at 
best it would probably result in hand- 
ing Manchuria to the Russians, thus 
permitting the whole of Asia to be 
more easily Bolshevized. It would 
again immolate the United States for 
the benefit of foreign countries. 
Thus, the danger of war to which 
the United States is exposed is caused 
not necessarily by militarists, or even 
by munition makers, unfortunate as 
their influence may be, but by a 
philosophy that believes that the 
United States can aid in preserving 
the peace of the world by taking sides 
with some States against others.) A 
powerful and well-financed propa- 
ganda supports this policy. It pro- 
fesses to draw sustenance from the 
threat that if war breaks out in Eu- 
rope, we should “inevitably” be drawn 
in; hence we should join the “peace- 
loving” nations in “enforcing” peace. 
It is not possible\ to tell exactly what 
will be the future effect of our having 
entered the last European war, con- 
trary to the profoundest American 
tradition. That it has weakened the 
fibre of American independence is 
quite probable. But have we lost con- 
trol of our destiny? Are we to be per- 
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manently helpless before the seduc- 
tion of foreign propaganda, using the 
language of peace to draw us into 
war? Should not the experience of the 
last war be a warning rather than an 
example? 

The fact is that the hypothesis and 
program of enforcing peace by collec- 
tive sanctions, a purely mental con- 
ception, has had to disparage the ex- 
isting international law, the product 
of centuries, and the usual processes 
identified with the growth of law. The 
glib phrase that any one who violates 
the “‘world law’ must be dealt with as 
an outlaw, like Dillinger, draws an un- 
founded analogy between private law 
and public law, ignoring the sources 
and processes of both. We have just 
had some experience with the re- 
generation of the American people 
through the prohibition law, a fact 
which ought to give pause to those 
who expect Utopia from paper, and 
would make war to enforce it. 


It has been assumed that the pre- 
war world was one of “anarchy” 
which led to the war, and that there- 
fore a new system must be put in its 
place. If the pre-war period was “an- 
archy,” then the present might look 
like super-anarchy. The trouble with 
the pre-war period was not the sys- 
tem of balance of power, which is the 
one natural and impregnable social 
force in all groups of human be- 
ings, nor the fact that States were 
“armed” or “competing,” but the fact 
that the ambitions of certain states- - 
men outran their disposition to main- 
tain the peace. The struggle for the 
balance of power is also the mother of 
civil wars, which, even in rigidly or- 
ganized States, we have found no 
means permanently to prevent. How 
can one expect more from the loosely 
organized family of nations? It was 
not the system which caused the dé- 
bacle, but the shortsightedness of its 
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managers; and against shortsighted- 
ness there is no known antidote other 
than the awareness of the people and 
their refusal to be carried to destruc- 
tion. Even that is not always a guar- 
antee. 

If it was the system that was at 
fault, there is no change in it—except 
for the worse. Tolerance, good-will, 
the policy of live and let live, simple 
human decency—these elementary 
conditions of peace have suffered im- 
measurable setbacks. The makers of 
the Treaty of Vienna of 1815 realized 
some of these fundamental truths, and 
resisted the temptation to mutilate 
France and give her a permanent 
grievance which would but be a prel- 
ude to new wars. Those were states- 
men, however subject to criticism 
some of their arrangements may have 
been. They acted under a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the future of Europe. 

But if Europe should risk the con- 
sequences of another war, the United 
States, at least, should endeavor 
to retain its sanity and its nation- 
hood by refusing to enlist in the frat- 
ricidal strife. Hardly any goal now 
apparent could justify the risks to 
American welfare which belligerency 
would entail. It therefore becomes nec- 
essary to consider what practical 
steps the United States should take, 
and preferably in time of peace, to in- 
sure its neutrality. 

This can best be accomplished by 
strengthening its neutrality laws and, 
if possible, by coming to an arrange- 
ment with European maritime powers 
for the restatement of the laws of 
maritime warfare. In the matter of 
American legislation, it would be de- 
sirable, in addition to the existing 
neutrality statutes, to authorize the 
President to embargo the shipment of 
arms and munitions (to be defined) 
to both or all the belligerents, and 
not merely to one or some of them; 
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to prohibit the floating of public loans 
in the United States on behalf of 
either belligerent; to prohibit the en- 
listment of American citizens in for- 
eign armies, not only in the United 
States, as the law now provides, but 
also abroad; possibly to prohibit for- 
eign or native representatives of the 
belligerent powers in the United 
States from making public appeals 
for support; to prohibit the entrance 
into the United States of armed mer- 
chant ships or prizes of war; to pro- 
hibit the supply of coal or other equip- 
ment from American ports to war- 
ships at sea; to prohibit to American 
citizens, and possibly (until title has 
passed) to American cargoes, if the 
President deem it necessary, carriage 
on belligerent merchant vessels. 

With foreign nations the effort 
should be made, as a condition of the 
debt settlement or otherwise, to re- 
state the law of maritime warfare, as 
was done by the Declaration of Lon- 
don in 1909, or else to conclude bi- 
lateral treaties, as in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Every 
effort should be made to limit con- 
traband lists, as was done in earlier 
treaties. It is not so necessary, al- 
though desirable, to conclude agree- 
ments on blockade or continuous voy- 
age, because existing international law, 
in spite of the violations of the late 
war, can be invoked. Visit and search 
should be redefined. It is not impos- 
sible to permit joint certification of 
cargoes by belligerent and neutral 
representatives in neutral ports. Un- 
less trade with belligerents, and pos- 
sibly even trade between neutrals, is 
to cease or to lead to serious irrita- 
tion, a new understanding on the law 
should be reached. 

In this connection Great Britain is 
the principal power seeking to avoid 
commitments on the observance of 
law (see Article 3 of the Executive 
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Agreement of May 19, 1927), and that 
fact has had much to do with the 
growth of navies, especially subma- 
rines. It seems hardly likely that 
weaker powers will abandon the ef- 
fective submarine unless Great Britain 
will agree to conform to international 
law. It does not seem possible that 
Great Britain will always be a bellig- 
erent. There are many factors involved 
in Great Britain’s position as an island 
which might well persuade that coun- 
try to remain neutral and return to a 
conventional position approximating 
that of the Declaration of London. An 
agreement might avoid the incipient 
naval rivalry between America and 
Britain. The Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, should the United 
States adhere to the statute, might 
well become also a Prize Court of 
Appeal. 

But in any event, the United States, 
while defending its right to trade in 
legitimate commerce, must avoid en- 
tanglement in another European war 
if its future is to be assured. The 
destructiveness and hence possible 
shortness of another war in Europe 
might well aid the policy of neutrality. 
Plans for a league of neutrals might 
properly now be laid. What the effect 
of war in Asia might be, it is not 
possible to forecast; but that any 
good can come from American inter- 
vention seems equally unlikely. 

A return to the traditional princi- 
ples on which this country was found- 
ed, after the demonstration of what 
departure has involved, would be a 
boon to the United States and to the 
world at large. The position has, how- 
ever, been made more difficult for 
every nation concerned by the unfor- 
tunate type of “so-called peace” 
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treaty, to use President Roosevelt’s 
term, concluded at Versailles and by 
the unfounded idealization of the 
supposed “peace machinery” there 
brought into being. The consequent 
disparagement of international law 
has damaged the fabric of interna- 
tional relations and contributed to 
that intensified nationalism which 
breeds hostility and conflict. The sup- 
port of projects to which the harsh 
facts have refused to yield has weak- 
ened the traditional law, now more 
badly needed than ever. The panaceas 
have failed and left us with a weak- 
ened constitution and a weakened 
legal resistance to force. It was but 
little service to peace to try to dis- 
avow the law in the name of the new 
dispensation. It is time to be rid of 
the psychosis of unreality and to take 
up again the thread of law which con- 
nected the past with the present and 
will connect the present with the 
future. There are no short cuts to 
keep in order so motley a world as 
this. 


It was once the opportunity of the 
United States to serve itself and the 
world by promoting the doctrines of 
neutrality, non-intervention, arbitra- 
tion, mediation and the recognition 
of governments in fact. These con- 
servative doctrines helped to bring 
to the nineteenth century one of the 
greatest periods of prosperity the 
world has known. Adventures in in- 
ternational relations, especially when 
unfortified by experience, bring their 
own reward. It is now with us. Let 
us return to the time-tested respect 
for the law which has at least brought 
us long periods of peace and per- 
mitted some advancement in human 
affairs. 





By MIRIAM 


es Russia stands at the thresh- 
old of the League of Nations. Of 
all the unexpected diplomatic develop- 
ments of the turbulent post-war pe- 
riod, this is perhaps the most piquant- 
ly paradoxical. Is not the League still 
what Bolshevik spokesmen have de- 
scribed as a “League of capitalists 
against the nations,” a “wasp nest of 
international intrigue,” an “alliance of 
world bandits against the proleta- 
riat”? Does not the Soviet Govern- 
ment remain what a semi-official or- 
gan of France, the leader (at least in 
her own estimation) of the League 
powers, characterized as “the most 
abominable régime of oppression and 
spoliation the world has ever known’? 
And is it not France that now takes 
Russia by the hand to usher her with- 
in the august portals of Geneva? 


The paradox is all the stranger be- 
cause today the League’s prestige is 
at the lowest point in its history. The 
position of Russia is, indeed, suffi- 
ciently serious to warrant a drastic 
change of policy. On the one side is 
Japan, flushed with success, covetous 
of the rich resources of Siberia, and 
seeking to consolidate her position 
as mistress of the Far East. On the 
other side is the Germany of Hitler, 
who has frequently advocated ex- 
pansion into the Ukraine and dom- 
ination of the backward Slav by the 
martial Aryan. Both Japan and Ger- 
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many, moreover, are dominated by 
militarist cliques whose dreams of 
world empire and antipathy to com- 
munism threaten to draw the Soviet 
Union into war. Yet even so, why, 
when the experience of China has 


demonstrated the inability of the 
League to protect the territorial in- 
tegrity of its members, should Soviet 
Russia turn to it for security? 


“The Soviet Government,” Chicherin 
wrote to the Secretary General of the 
League in 1924, “feels that in an 
epoch such as ours, when the policy 
of all States is wholly dominated by 
their separate interests, any attempt 
to establish a system of international 
equity and of protection for the weak 
nations against the strong by means 
of an international organization is 
sure to fail. * * * It categorically 
refuses to cooperate in carrying out 
plans the execution of which might 
furnish a weapon to certain States or 
groups of States for the satisfaction 
of their separate interests or aggres- 
sive designs.” Yet now, when events 
are doing their best to justify Chi- 


cherin’s cynicism, when nationalistic 


forces within the League are stronger 
than ever before, Chicherin’s succes- 
sors in Moscow elect to climb on board 
the battered bandwagon. 

The explanation of this paradox 
may involve the sacrifice of some illu- 
sions about the staying power of both 
capitalist and Communist varieties of 
internationalism. 


Soviet Russia has never objected to 
the aim of the League of Nations, 
namely, the maintenance of peace. 
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The “Soviet policy of peace,” so lib- 
erally advertised by Soviet statesmen, 
has, in fact, been a major feature of 
their foreign policy. Bolshevism, iden- 
tifying its interests with those of 
the toiling masses the world over, 
upon whom falls the chief burden of 
modern warfare, is uncompromisingly 
opposed to all forms of international— 
that is, “imperialist’”—war. There is, 
moreover, the practical consideration 
that the national interests of the So- 
viet Union itself, engaged in the gi- 
gantic and delicate task of recon- 
structing the social system of a con- 
tinent, make foreign conflict a thing 
to be dreaded. “Why is the struggle 
for peace the central object of Soviet 
policy?” Karl Radek asks in a recent 
article. “Primarily because the Soviet 
Union—to use the expression of Lenin 
—‘has everything necessary for the 
building up of a Socialist society.’ * * * 
The object of the Soviet Government 
is to save the soil of the first prole- 
tariat State from the criminal folly 
of a new war.” ' 

The “Soviet policy of peace” has 
found expression in two main direc- 
tions—disarmament and non-aggres- 
sion treaties. No nation has cam- 
paigned more consistently and aggres- 
sively for disarmament than has Rus- 
sia. The sincerity of these efforts has 
been questioned by the capitalist pow- 
ers, which are not, however, in a posi- 
tion to throw stones. Soviet advocacy 
of disarmament has undoubtedly been 
in part what publicity men call “good- 
will advertising.” Anxious to prove 
her peaceful disposition to a cynical 
world, but prevented by Commu- 
nist doctrine from accepting the view- 
point of Geneva, Russia has found in 
disarmament a cause which she can 
whole-heartedly champion. 

The first Soviet spokesman to raise 
his voice at an international confer- 
ence, speaking at Genoa in 1922, ad- 
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vocated disarmament as a prerequi- 
site to economic reconstruction. No 
sooner had the Soviet delegates ap- 
peared at the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, in November, 1927, than they 
proposed immediate, complete and uni- 
versal disarmament, including the 
abolition of all armies, navies and air 
forces, war departments, war budgets 
and militaristic education. When this 
plan was rejected, they offered a sec- 
ond draft treaty, providing for par- 
tial, but still drastic, disarmament. 
This having also been rejected, they 
announced that, although they re- 
garded total disarmament as the only 
dependable guarantee of security, they 
would cooperate in any arrangements, 
however incomplete, that represented 
even a slight advance in that direc- 
tion. Throughout the Preparatory 
Commission and the Disarmament 
Conference the Soviet delegates pur- 
sued the tactics of the gadfly, con- 
tinually supporting maximum against 
minimum measures and periodically 
pointing to the obvious paucity of the 
results achieved. Furthermore, in 
marked contrast to the other great 
powers, they practically never ham- 
pered negotiations by entering reser- 
vations or objections based on their 
own requirements or prejudices. 
Realizing, however, that immediate 
security could not be achieved through 
disarmament, Soviet diplomats sought 
more practical means of safeguarding 
Russian territory against the attack 
by capitalist nations which they mo- 
mentarily expected. Patiently, year 
by year, there has been built up a net- 
work of non-aggression treaties which 
now embraces fourteen nations, includ- 
ing all those bordering on the Soviet 
Union except China and Japan, and 
all the great powers of Europe ex- 
cept Great Britain. Russia has re- 
peatedly sought similar treaties with 
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all other countries, and in particular, 
but without avail, with Japan. 

In contrast to the League method 
of preventing war by means of a per- 
manent organization based on the 
principles of arbitration, sanctions 
and collective responsibility, the So- 
viet system is frankly temporary, 
completely decentralized and based on 
the contrary principles of neutrality 
and non-aggression. Aggression is de- 
fined to include economic boycott and 
intervention, as well as hostile acts 
short of war; many excuses commonly 
invoked to justify such acts are ruled 
out by the Litvinov formula, which 
will be discussed presently. Neutrality 
means neutrality in case of unpro- 
voked attack on the other party. The 
terms of individual treaties vary, of 
course, but such are the general out- 
lines. 

The question has been raised whether 
the terms of the Soviet treaties, par- 
ticularly those relating to boycott and 
blockade, conflict with the obligations 
of the League Covenant. What would 
happen if a State having a non- 
aggression treaty with Russia were 
called upon to apply military or eco- 
nomic sanctions against her under 
Articles 10, 16 and 17, which permit 
sanctions against a non-member vio- 
lating the territory of, or resorting 
to war against, a member of the 
League? Fear of such an eventuality 
was in part responsible for the nego- 
tiation of the Soviet treaties—not 
that the Soviet Union intended to com- 
mit aggression, but that it feared be- 
ing drawn into hostilities and pro- 
nounced the aggressor by an unfriend- 
ly League. Should Russia join the 
League a different situation might 
arise in which she herself would be 
called on to apply sanctions. It seems 
clear that if the Soviet treaties do not 
conflict with the Covenant—which the 
signatories deny on several grounds— 
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they tend to weaken it. But Articles 
10 and 16 have already been severely 
attenuated by interpretation, and the 
League has so far shown little incli- 
nation to impose sanctions upon any- 
body. 

On the other hand, the Soviet 
treaty network establishes a regional 
system of security such as the League 
itself has frequently recommended to 
strengthen the covenant. It has, toa 
large extent, done for Eastern Europe 
what Locarno did for Western Eu- 
rope. Intentionally or not, the Soviet 
Union has thus made an important 
contribution to the machinery of 
peace, 

Despite similarity of aims, Soviet 
Russia has taken little part in the 
work of the League of Nations, which 
was regarded in Moscow as an anti- 
Soviet institution. Russians do not 
easily forget that the founders of the 
League, while setting up the ma- 
chinery of peace with one hand, were 
supplying men and munitions to the 
counter-revolutionary armies in Rus- 
sia with the other. Soviet relations 
with the leading League powers, vary- 
ing from icy correctness to violent 
hostility, have confirmed this view. 
Russia made every effort to dissuade 
Germany from joining the League, 
fearing that the consolidation of 
Western powers represented by Lo- 


-carno was the prelude to an anti- 


Soviet campaign. 

Even in the League’s technical and 
humanitarian activities the Soviet 
Union has, unlike the United States, 
taken little part. In the first post-war 
years there was indeed close cooper- 
ation between Soviet health authori- 
ties and the League’s Health Organi- 
zation, chiefly to combat epidemics 
then raging in Eastern Europe. Soviet 
Russia has attended a few League 
conferences and adhered to six trea- 
ties drawn up under League auspices, 
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relating to non-controversial matters 
of minor importance. But for the most 
part it has fought shy of working with 
Geneva even in technical fields. 

The most notable exception, apart 
from disarmament, is the economic 
work of the League. Here the motive 
has been to improve economic rela- 
tions with other countries. Soviet rep- 
resentatives attended the World Eco- 
nomic Conferences of 1927 and 1933, 
as well as several sessions of the Com- 
mission on European Union. In 1927 
the Soviet delegation enunciated the 
principle upon which it held relations 
between Communist and capitalist 
States should be based. The innate 
contrast between their two systems, 
said Obolensky-Ossinsky, “does not 
imply that these two parties must 
necessarily come into actual conflict. 
The Soviet Union at any rate sees no 
inherent necessity for that. Socialism 
is not merely a system of economic 
and national equality; it stands pri- 
marily for peace. * * * The fact that 
dissimilarity exists between two eco- 
nomic systems, which are forced for 
a given period to exist side by side, 
by no means precludes the possibil- 
ity of a practical understanding be- 
tween them. On the contrary, such an 
understanding is perfectly feasible.” 
Soviet Russia, in other words, was 
more interested in trading with cap- 
italist States than in overthrowing 
them. 

Both in 1927 and in 1933 Soviet 
spokesmen took advantage of the pub- 
licity provided by international con- 
ferences to explain the successes and 
stability of their economic system; to 
point out the potentialities of the 
Russian market; to protest against 
measures by other States restricting 
Soviet participation in their foreign 
trade; and since 1931 they have urged 
the conclusion of a general pact of 
economic non-aggression. This policy 


of economic cooperation foreshadowed 
the political cooperation that was to 
come later. Furthermore, the suc- 
cesses achieved by Soviet diplomats in 
the lobbies of the London conference 
may have helped to persuade them of 
the value of personal contacts at in- 
ternational gatherings. 

As for Soviet cooperation in the 
League’s work for the settlement of 
international disputes, that has, until 
recently, been unthinkable. So far the 
League has never had to deal with a 
major dispute directly involving Rus- 
sia. There was a slight flurry in 1920, 
when Persia appealed to the Council 
against alleged Soviet aggression, but 
the dispute was speedily ended by di- 
rect negotiations between the parties. 
Again, in 1922, the then independent 
republic of Georgia, which had been 
refused membership in the League, 
sought League aid to escape absorp- 
tion by Bolshevik Russia, but the 
League confined itself to mild expres- 
sions of sympathy. Another, more pro- 
tracted, incident occurred in 1922-23, 
when Finland appealed to the Council 
on behalf of the Finns in the Soviet 
province of Eastern Carelia. The Coun- 
cil, after some hedging, requested the 
World Court for an advisory opinion 
in spite of Soviet protests; but the 
court held that it could not pass on 
the case, since Russia had not submit- 
ted to its jurisdiction, thereby estab- 
lishing an important precedent. The 
Sino-Russian dispute of 1929 was 
never referred to the League, largely 
because China saw that, as Russia was 
not a member, the League was not 
likely to take positive action. 

Although Russia was not directly 
involved, the dispute between China 
and Japan which broke out in Sep- 
tember, 1931, challenged the most 
vital interests of both the League and 
the Soviet Union. Unfortunately for 
both, relations between them were not 
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close enough to permit of cooperation. 
Soviet interest in Manchuria was first 
officially brought to the League’s no- 
tice by the Lytton Commission, which 
charitably overlooked the Soviet re- 
fusal (probably due to a desire not to 
provoke Japan) to assist its labors by 
furnishing information. The commis- 
sion laid down, as a principle funda- 
mental to a satisfactory settlement of 
the Far Eastern question, considera- 
tion for Soviet interests; and its find- 
ings were later endorsed by the As- 
sembly. The Assembly’s report and 
the creation of the Committee of 
Twenty-one were followed by an invi- 
tation to Russia (with the United 
States) to join the committee. The 
United States accepted the invitation, 
but the Soviet Union did not, on the 
ground that it could not expect impar- 
tiality from a body more than half of 
whose members had no diplomatic re- 
lations with Moscow. 

This refusal, in March, 1933, showed 
that officially the Soviet attitude to- 
ward the League was still aloof. The 
evolution of Russia’s foreign policy, 
which was to lead her to the League’s 
doorstep, had, however, already be- 
gun. Of the new series of non-aggres- 
sion treaties concluded in 1932-33, by 
way of insurance against Japanese or 
German attack, those with France and 
Poland were the most important. Hith- 
erto hostile to Russia, both countries 
now shared her apprehension regard- 
ing Hitler and were glad to bargain 
for her neutrality. They also tried to 
persuade their ally, Rumania, to fol- 
low their example; but this attempt 
having failed, the French and Polish 
treaties, provisionally agreed on a 
year or so earlier, were finally con- 
cluded respectively on Nov. 29 and 
Dec. 23, 1932. 

The effect of this new alignment of 
sympathies on Russia’s relations with 
the peace machinery was first clearly 
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indicated at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence on Feb. 6, 1933, when Litvinov 
made a statement the historical im- 
portance of which seems to have been 
largely overlooked. He announced that 
Russia was happy to accept Chapter 
I of the “French plan” published in 
November, 1932, which provided for 
consultation between signatories of 
the Kellogg Pact in the event of actual 
or threatened aggression, drastic eco- 
nomic sanctions against the aggressor 
and the Stimson doctrine of non-recog- 
nition. This was not only an abandon- 
ment of the traditional Soviet posi- 
tion that disarmament must precede 
security for the contrary French the- 
sis, but a much longer step in the 
direction of the covenant than the 
United States Government has ever 
been persuaded to take. 

Litvinov then offered his definition 
of aggression, a formula which finds 
its chief if not its only raison d@’étre in 
its indispensability to any machinery 
of consultation and sanctions. Soviet 
Russia thus made a deliberate con- 
tribution to that bourgeois peace ma- 
chinery for which in earlier days she 
had had nothing but ridicule. 

Litvinov’s proposed definition was 
much more precise than any hitherto 
adopted. Essentially it defined the ag- 
gressor as any State that invaded or 
otherwise attacked another State, 


‘with or without a declaration of war. 


This was not new; what was new was 
the assertion that acts otherwise ag- 
gressive should not be justified by any 
considerations whatsoever of a politi- 
cal, economic or strategic nature; for 
example, the political backwardness 
of the State attacked, alleged malad- 
ministration, possible danger to life or 
property of foreign residents, or—said 
the Soviet Commissar — “revolution- 
ary or counter-revolutionary move- 
ments, civil war, disorders or strikes.” 
The definition was favorably received, 
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and with some modifications was 
adopted by the Security Committee of 
the Disarmament Conference in its re- 
port to the General Commission on 
May 24, 1933. 

In 1924 Chicherin had declared that 
“the Soviet Government denies the 
possibility of determining in the case 
of every international conflict which 
State is the aggressor and which is the 
victim * * * and making definite 
consequences depend upon such deci- 
sion.” Yet in 1934 Litvinov insisted 
that his formula of definition was 
merely another step in the unbroken 
chain of Soviet efforts for peace. In 
so doing he was following in the foot- 
steps of generations of spokesmen for 
sovereign States, who have ever been 
less willing to admit than to execute a 
volte face. The inconsistency is, in 
fact, one of method rather than one of 
purpose. 

As definitive adoption by the Dis- 
armament Conference seemed unlikely, 
Litvinov proceeded to put the formula 
into effect as between Russia and 
eleven of her neighbors by three con- 
ventions signed during the World Eco- 
nomic Conference in London on July 
3, 4 and 5, 1933. By this “Eastern Lo- 
carno” the Soviet Union not only 
added Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and, 
at last, Rumania to its security net- 
work, but provided an_ effective 
counterblast to current rumors of a 
Polish-German deal at Russian ex- 
pense. Furthermore, the London pacts, 
negotiated with the aid and blessing 
of France, gave another indication of 
the new friendship between Soviet 
Russia and the anti-revisionist bloc. 
Other indications were the official vis- 
its exchanged between Paris, Warsaw 
and Moscow in 1933-34, the Franco- 
Russian commercial treaty of Janu- 
ary, 1934, the ten-year renewal of the 
Russo-Polish non-aggression treaty in 
May, 1934, and the cooperation re- 
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cently inaugurated between French 
and Soviet military authorities. 

The new Russian attitude toward 
the problem of peace was authorita- 
tively enunciated by Stalin in an in- 
terview with Walter Duranty of The 
New York Times on Dec. 25, 1933, and 
a few days later by Litvinov in a 
speech to the All-Union Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee on Dec. 29. 

“We are now,” Litvinov said, “at 
the point of transition between two 
eras, * * * There are * * * bourgeois 
States * * * which are interested, for 
the immediate future, in the main- 
tenance of peace * * * a fact which 
is highly valuable to us. * * * It may 
be assumed * * * that in the League 
of Nations that tendency will win 
which is interested in preserving 
peace. * * * We devote particular at- 
tention to the strengthening of rela- 
tions and maximum rapprochement 
with those countries which, like our- 
selves, furnish proof of their sincere 
desire to preserve peace. * * * We 
have never objected, and do not ob- 
ject, to organized international coop- 
eration which aims at strengthening 
peace. Not being doctrinaires, we do 
not refuse to make use of existing or 
future international combinations and 
organizations providing we have now 
or in the future reason to believe that 
they would serve the cause of peace. 
* * * There should be no question of 
* * * military alliances along the old 
lines, but of cooperation for the right- 
ful self-defense of all those who are 
not interested in violating peace, so 
that no one would think of daring to 
infringe it. The U. S. S. R., for its 
part, is ready to participate in carry- 
ing out this task.” 

Stalin put the same thing more 
bluntly: “If the League is only the 
tiniest bump * * * somewhat to slow 
down the drive toward war and help 
peace * * * it is not excluded that we 
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should support the League despite its 
colossal deficiencies.” 

This new attitude was echoed in an 
address by Ambassador Troyanovsky 
before the American Society of Inter- 
national Law on April 28, in which he 
urged the need for sanctions against 
States which seek to take the law into 
their own hands. The shade of Wood- 
row Wilson must have been edified by 
the spectacle of a Bolshevik plenipo- 
tentiary persuading an American au- 
dience of the wisdom of international 
organization for peace. 

Although few details have been al- 
lowed to leak out, it is evident at this 
writing (June 2) that during the past 
few months negotiations have been in 
progress to bring about Soviet Rus- 
sia’s entry into the League. On May 
18 Foreign Minister Barthou of France 
discussed the question with Litvinov 
at Geneva and on May 28 the official 
organs Pravda and Izvestia, breaking 
their long silence, declared that a 
number of League powers had moved 
to invite Russia to join, stressing the 
fact that the initiative had come from 
the other side and that the Soviet 
Union, although favorably disposed, 
was by no means committed to the 
proposal. Karl Radek, in an article in 
Pravda on May 29, defended Russia’s 
new policy against charges of incon- 
sistency by explaining that it was not 
Russia that had changed but that the 
League had lost its original anti-So- 
viet character. 

Simultaneously with Radek’s arti- 
cle came Litvinov’s important decla- 
ration at the reassembled Disarma- 
ment Conference confirming his pre- 
vious attitude. In addition Litvinov 
now proposed that the Disarmament 
Conference be transformed into a per- 
manent “Conference of Peace.” Sim- 
ilar proposals had been made by the 
Soviet Government on several pre- 
vious occasions in an effort to dis- 
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credit the League. The new body sug- 
gested by Litvinov, however, “far 
from replacing the League,”’ is “to be 
considered an organ of the League,” 
and “should work out, extend and per- 
fect measures for strengthening se- 
curity.” Among the measures sug- 
gested is a graduated scale of sanc- 
tions against violators of the Kellogg 
Pact, which is not, however, to be pur- 
sued “to the point of military meas- 
ures not acceptable to all States.” Be- 
tween the lines of Litvinov’s tactful 
declaration one may discern again the 
remarkable spectacle of a Russian ef- 
fort, by means of the Kellogg Pact, to 
induce the United States to accept a 
share in the responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace, such as the 
Soviet Union itself is now ready to 
assume. This interpretation is con- 
firmed by Soviet press comment of 
June 1, 

The conditions on which Russia 
would enter the League are reported 
to consist mainly of recognition by 
certain powers—only twenty-four of 
the League’s fifty-seven members have 
as yet recognized the Soviet régime— 
and a formal invitation (to obviate 
the possibility of being blackballed). 
It is assumed that as a great power 
the Soviet Union will be given a per- 
manent seat on the Council, though 
this may cause complications if Poland 


‘insists on her demand for a similar 


place. Far from advocating modifica- 
ation of the Covenant to eliminate ar- 
bitration and sanctions, Russia now 
accepts arbitration and proposes a 
European treaty of mutual assistance, 
precisely what she emphatically re- 
jected in 1924, and what France has 
long sought in vain. 

If Soviet Russia should enter the 
League it would be a fitting climax 
to the New International Policy—— 
counterpart of the domestic NEP— 
which has come to dominate Soviet 
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foreign relations. Uninterested in 
either national expansion or inter- 
national communism (despite the lip 
service still paid to the latter), anx- 
ious only to be let alone tc cultivate 
in peace the fruits of the revolution, 
the Soviet Union thus takes its stand 
beside the powers upholding the status 
quo. True, it still believes that inter- 
national socialism is both inevita- 
ble and the only permanent guaran- 
tee of peace. But the Stalinist doc- 
trine of a transitional period of peace- 
ful coexistence of capitalism and com- 
munism permits the most devoted 
Marxist, if national needs require it, 
to cooperate with the class enemy 
for the sake of peace. In this fashion 
do Soviet internationalists justify the 
strictly national policies to which they 
are temporarily compelled. And this 
explains the paradoxical fact that in 
foreign affairs Bolshevik Russia is at 
the present time a conservative force. 

Will this New International Policy, 
like its domestic predecessor, prove to 
be in fact as well as in intention a 
temporary one? The answer probably 
depends not so much upon Russia her- 
self as upon her capitalist neighbors. 
So long as material advantages are 
to be derived from friendship with 
capitalist governments, such friend- 
ships will doubtless be cultivated. 
Should capitalism attempt to solve its 
present grave difficulties by an anti- 
Soviet offensive—the united capitalist 
front which Russians dread—Russia 
might be expected to defend herself by 
every means in her power, including 
the powerful weapon of propaganda. 
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If, on the other hand, the contradic- 
tions of capitalism should lead to that 
complete collapse which Marxists hope 
for and even non-Marxists fear, mak- 
ing world communism Soviet Russia’s 
best hope of survival, Bolshevik real- 
ism would doubtless adopt that course. 
But so long as capitalism preserves its 
dominant position in world economy 
and retains its willingness to collabo- 
rate with Soviet Russia, it is likely to 
be met half way. 

For the League of Nations Soviet 
adhesion would mean a mighty access 
of power from a quarter least ex- 
pected and at a time when it was most 
sorely needed. Believers in the peace 
machinery would rejoice in seeing 
bourgeois and proletarian govern- 
ments find at last a basis of coopera- 
tion in advancing the cause to which 
both profess profound devotion. Yet 
supporters of the “League idea” can- 
not avoid the disturbing thought that 
Soviet Russia and the League are be- 
ing brought together not by interna- 
tional but by purely nationalistic 
forces. Despite Litvinov’s protests 
that Franco-Russian rapprochement 
is not a return to the old policy of 
alliances, the similarity between the 
present situation and that existing 
before 1914 has been pointed out by 
many observers. If the entry of the 
Soviet Union into the League should 
turn out to be merely a disguised form 
of a new Franco-Russian alliance, the 
League would have paid dearly for its 
new member. Russia would then be 
joining not Wilson’s League but Cle- 
menceau’s. 





The Tennessee Valley Idea 


By E. FRANCIS BROWN 


HIs is the story of a far-reaching 
experiment that seeks to bring 
new life to a beautiful country, to a 
rich country grown poor. The setting 
is the Tennessee Valley, an area four- 
fifths the size of England—one which 
sprawls across parts of seven Ameri- 
can States. And the experiment is in 
the hands of a corporation owned by 
the United States Government. This 
corporation, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, is faced with the task of 
erecting almost a new civilization 
among more than 2,000,000 people— 
and that in any circumstances would 
be a man-sized job. 

In the ordinary sense of the word, 
the Tennessee Valley is not a valley 
at all; rather is it the entire water- 
shed of the Tennessee River. There 
are mountains which lift their heads 
more than a mile toward the heavens, 
land close to sea-level, rolling country 
and valleys, and innumerable streams. 
It is indeed strange that this region, 
well watered, blessed with a temper- 
ate climate, endowed with a variety 
of mineral resources, and still pos- 
sessed of great forests, should not 
be prosperous. Yet the mass of the 
population exists in poverty; that 
fact is inescapable even for the tour- 
ist who rides through the countryside 
in the late Spring, when the air is 
heavy with the odor of honeysuckle, 
when cotton and corn and tobacco are 
yet young, and the roses are blooming 
in the dooryards. 

On hillsides and in river bottoms 
are the ramshackle cabins of white 
and black, set amid unkempt fields 
that bespeak a misused, worn-out soil. 
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On the road the poor whites and 
Negroes pass, some on horseback, a 
sack of meal across the horse’s rump, 
for all the world as did their ances- 
tors a century ago. Lean and spare, 
clothed in nondescript attire, illiter- 
ate, ignorant of the modern world and 
its ways, these are the people whom 
William Faulkner and Erskine Cald- 
well have so unforgettably described. 
Yet the poor whites, whether in the 
mountains or the bottom lands, come 
of good stock. Under proper condi- 
tions there is no reason to believe 
that they would not be vigorous car- 
riers and creators of civilization. Why 
are they as they are? 

The reasons are varied. Isolation 
has done its share in preventing these 
people from moving with the main 
currents of American life. A some- 
what enervating climate may have 
contributed, along with improper and 
inadequate diet. But the chief respon- 
sibility must be laid at the door of a 
pernicious social and economic system 
which has exploited the region and its 
people. 

The Tennessee Valley since its set- 
tlement has been wedded to agricul- 
ture and has lived under a colonial 
economy, producing raw materials for 
the outside world. Much has gone out 
from the Valley; little has come back. 
Nor have those who have garnered 
riches in the region been as a rule 
concerned with using their substance 
for the building of a sound economic 
structure in the land from which they 
drew their profits. Thus the Tennes- 
see Valley has shared the fate of 
colonial societies the world over. 
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In those parts of the Valley where 
cotton is grown the peculiar system 
of tenants and share croppers has de- 
based humanity and ruined a once fer- 
tile soil. These people, dependent upon 
their landlords for credit and supplies, 
have, through almost perpetual in- 
debtedness, been forced into an equiv- 
alent of serfdom. Cotton is, or has 
been, a money crop; therefore the ten- 
ants and croppers have been allowed 
to grow nothing else, not even garden 
truck. Thus have the cultivators of 
the cotton fields been deprived of a 
much-needed variety of diet at the 
same time that they have become de- 
pendent upon the success or failure 
of a single crop. Furthermore, they 
have always been at the mercy of a 
landlord who too often was no lover 
of mercy. 

The human side of the story is bad 
enough; even worse, from the stand- 
point of succeeding generations, has 
been the exhaustion of the soil that 
results when cotton is grown too long 
in the same fields. Erosion through 
leeching inevitably occurs. When the 
yield per acre falls too far, the land 
is abandoned in favor of new. Carried 
on generation after generation this 
has meant that the soil of the Valley 
—and a similar disaster has been 
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spreading over most of the South— 
was being ruined. 

In the corn-growing country, ero- 
sion has also been present and the soil 
has likewise been exhausted by too 
intensive cultivation, year after year, 
of the same crop. But erosion is more 
apparent in the corn than in the cot- 
ton country, since corn can be raised 
on mountain slopes and on rolling 
land where cotton does not flourish. 
Here the heavy rains have washed 
away the topsoil and have cut the 
deep gullies that are so typical of 
Tennessee’s red clay hillsides. 

Conditions vary, of course, from 
district to district. There are still 
prosperous farmsteads and many 
farmers who do take care of their 
lands, rotating their crops, fertilizing 
properly and guarding against ero- 
sion. But there have been too few of 
this sort. Too many others have per- 
mitted their lands to be exhausted and 
the topsoil to be washed into the 
rivers and thence to the sea. Sooner 
or later, therefore, agriculture in the 
region is doomed unless some way 
can be found to stop the rapidly 
spreading destruction of the soil. The 
Valley, with all its wealth of natural 
resources and its land that even yet 
can be made productive, has sunk into 
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poverty. The problem thus becomes 
one of bringing to the Tennessee Val- 
ley the prosperity for which nature 
prepared it. 

Perhaps a general solution would 
never have been suggested had not 
the United States Government during 
the World War thrown the Wilson 
Dam across the Tennessee River at 
Muscle Shoals. Here in northwest- 
ern Alabama huge nitrate plants 
also were built to utilize the power. 
generated at the dam. But the war 
ended before the project was com- 
pleted and in the years that followed 
the future use of Muscle Shoals 
stirred perennial debate in the halls 
of Congress and in the nation’s press. 
Should the plants and the dam be sold 
to private interests, or should they be 
retained and operated for the public 
good? That was the issue. Twice Con- 
gress decided that operations should 
remain in the hands of the govern- 
ment; twice these decisions were 
blocked by Presidential vetoes. Then, 
with the coming of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, the question was at last 
settled by the passage of the act es- 
tablishing the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority—the TVA. 

President Roosevelt in his message 
to Congress asking for the creation of 
the Authority painted in broad strokes 
his conception of what might be done 
in the Valley. “It is clear,” he said, 
“that the Muscle Shoals development 
is but a small part of the potential 
usefulness of the entire Tennessee 
River. Such use, if envisioned in its 
entirety, transcends mere power de- 
velopment; it enters the wide fields of 
flood control, soil erosion, afforesta- 
tion, elimination from agricultural use 
of marginal lands and distribution and 
diversification of industry. In short, 
this power development of war days 
leads logically to national planning for 
a complete river watershed involving 
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many States and the future lives and 
welfare of millions.” This message led 
to the enactment of legislation that 
was as far-reaching in its implications 
for all America as in its specific pro- 
gram for the Tennessee Valley. 

On May 18, 1933, the TVA was es- 
tablished. Its broad powers can be 
grouped under three divisions: The 
generation and sale of power; the de- 
velopment of fertilizers; and the pro- 
motion of the economic and social wel- 
fare of the region. The last of these 
categories is obviously broad enough 
for all manner of projects and pro- 
posals, but specifically it can be ex- 
pected to include reforestation, the 
control of soil erosion, and a balanc- 
ing of agriculture and industry. In 
theory at least the entire experiment 
should be one from which the nation 
could benefit. Successful operation of 
the electric power business and the 
sale of power at low rates would 
make the private utilities toe the line, 
would force them to produce power 
economically and to sell it at low 
rates. Moreover, social and economic 
planning in the Tennessee Valley, if 
attended by any degree of success, 
might exert untold influence on the 
whole country. 

From headquarters at Knoxville, 
Tenn., are directed TVA’s multifarious 
activities. At the head of the Au- 


‘thority are three directors—Arthur 


E. Morgan, Harcourt A. Morgan and 
David E. Lilienthal—appointed by the 
President with the approval of the 
Senate. They are the apex of a per- 
sonnel pyramid which at the end of 
TVA’s first year comprised more than 
9,000 individuals. Naturally the ma- 
jority of them are the workers on 
the various enterprises that TVA has 
launched, but about 1,000 have ad- 
ministrative duties. Managers and 
men have been selected with extraordi- 
nary care; high morale and efficiency 
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have been the reward for this policy. 

During the past year the TVA pro- 
gram has developed from vague gen- 
eralities into specific proposals, espe- 
cially in regard to electric power. 
Many projects are still in the blue- 
print stage; for others even the blue- 
prints belong to the future. Yet if all 
the bunting and banners are stripped 
from the TVA, its purpose is found to 
be relatively simple. It is this: /The 
Tennessee Valley is capable of produc- 
ing electric power on a large scale. 
Why not then take advantage of that 
fact to construct a huge coordinated 
- system of power plants and transmis- 
sion lines and sell power at low 
rates? The economies of large-scale 
output and efficiency in production 
should, in the absence of exces- 


sive capitalization, provide amazingly 
cheap electricity for the Valley. In 
such an event, the people will be freed 
from their present exploitation by the 
private companies, the growth of in- 


dustries will be encouraged, and all 
life will be made pleasanter and easier. 

But how, if the living standards of 
the Valley are so low, can the mass of 
the population enjoy even cheap elec- 
tricity? Well, standards must be 
raised so that people can buy. That 
necessitates bringing new industries 
to the Valley; it means revolutionizing 
the farming practices of the region; 
it forecasts altering ways of life that 
are rooted in generations of tradition. 

When the vast hydroelectric system 
now planned by the TVA is completed, 
approximately 3,000,000 horsepower 
will be available to serve the Valley 
and its people. The Wilson Dam at 
Muscle Shoals has a maximum capac- 
ity of more than 600,000 horsepower, 
a small part of the total resources of 
the new system now under construc- 
tion. About fifteen miles above Muscle 
Shoals the TVA is building Wheeler 
Dam, which will add about 375,000 
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horsepower to the energy generated 
at Wilson. Since both these dams are 
affected by the level of the river, pro- 
ducing much power when the waters 
are high and considerably less when 
they are low, the river’s flow must 
be regulated by the building of storage 
reservoirs on the headwaters of the 
Tennessee. Several dams for this pur- 
pose have been projected, but only 
one, Norris Dam, on the Clinch River 
near Knoxville, is under construction. 
Even these storage dams will con- 
tribute to the total 3,000,000 horse- 
power that ultimately will be generat- 
ed at the TVA plants. 

But much of that is far in the fu- 
ture. At present the TVA is seeking 
to dispose of the power already avail- 
able. And here enters the contro- 
versial subject of competition with 
the private power companies. The 
TVA has repeatedly insisted that it 
does not seek to drive these compa- 
nies out of business. Yet if the TVA 
succeeds, will it not, in one way or an- 
other, have done precisely that? To 
be sure, it has sought to purchase 
transmission and distribution sys- 
tems—and has done so—from the pri- 
vate companies, and it has made 


‘contracts for the transmission of TVA 


power, for as David E. Lilienthal, the 
director most concerned with power, 
has said, “to avoid duplication of fa- 
cilities, to avoid territorial competi- 
tion, to buy property at fair prices, 
are cardinal policies of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority.” Nevertheless, 
should the TVA be able to supply the 
region with power at rates lower than 
those charged by the relatively small, 
overcapitalized private companies con- 
ducted primarily for profit, it is diffi- 
cult to see how these latter can escape 
extinction. 

This danger is very real to all 
whose interests lie in the realm of 
private utility operation. At the mo- 
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ment in the Tennessee Valley the 
force of public opinion has kept pro- 
tests at a minimum. Later, if the 
companies survive, this opposition 
may be more open. On the other hand, 
so long as the TVA adheres to its 
purpose of generating and selling 
power on a sound economic basis, 
without government subsidies, so long 
will it be hard to attack—at least for 
its power program. 

Meanwhile, the TVA, pushing ahead 
with the sale of its power, has pointed 
with justifiable pride to the benefits 
already discernible from the sale of 
cheap electricity at Tupelo, Miss., the 
one community that by the middle of 
May had actually begun to use TVA 
power. One cotton mill in the town con- 
sumed 26 per cent more power in 
March, when it was buying from the 
TVA, than in January, when that 
power was unavailable; moreover, de- 
spite increased consumption, the total 
cost was 40.4 per cent less in March 
than in January. Other Tupelo plants 
had similar experiences. Eventually, 
decreased costs, it would seem, are 
bound to attract industries to the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

To increase the use of electricity, 
even in communities that have not 
signed contracts to purchase TVA 
power, the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority has been established. This 
agency seeks, by selling electrical ap- 
pliances at low prices and on liberal 
credit terms, to bring electric stoves, 
refrigerators and other conveniences 
into many homes. 

While ultimately the TVA hopes to 
assure the Valley folk not only a 
chicken in every pot but an electric 
range under the pot, this goal cannot 
be attained until living standards gen- 
erally have been raised. No farmer 
with a cash income of less than $100 
a year—and such cases are altogether 
too common in the Tennessee Valley 
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—is much concerned with electric ice- 
boxes. Somehow greater purchasing 
power will have to be created. And 
that brings us to the remainder of 
the TVA program. 

If agriculture is to be placed on any 
sort of a sound basis, the destruction 
of the soil must be halted. Many 
things are involved here. Scientific 
farming must be introduced, at least 
in so far as that means the rotation 
and diversification of crops, the 
growing of ground covers, like hay, 
clover or alfalfa, and increased atten- 
tion to the raising of livestock and to 
dairying. Each of these would, among 
other things, check erosion. Erosion, 
it should not be forgotten, concerns 
TVA in more ways than one. Its ef- 
fect on agriculture is the most obvi- 
ous; yet rivers filled with silt from 
eroded fields eventually ruin dams 
and power plants. Finally soil, whether 
exhausted or threatened with exhaus- 
tion, must be properly fertilized. 

Nitrogenous crops—peas or clover, 
for instance—will replace some of the 
lost fertility; nitrate fertilizers can 
be used; but one of the great needs in 
the Tennessee Valley is phosphates. 
In the past transportation costs, 
added to other items, pushed the price 
of phosphate fertilizers to a point 
where few Valley farmers could af- 
ford to buy them. Yet the land needed 
just that sort of enrichment. This dif- 
ficulty, of course, is not confined to 
the farmers of the Valley, but it is 
their plight which concerns the TVA 
most immediately. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
empowered to study the manufacture 
of fertilizers, to purchase and sell fer- 
tilizer materials, and to manufacture 
fertilizers if that seems desirable. Act- 
ing on this commission, the TVA is 
carrying on research at one of the old 
nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals to 
determine whether or not phosphate 
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fertilizer of some sort can be made 
cheaply and in large quantities. Exten- 
sive deposits of phosphate rock are 
close at hand in Tennessee. The chem- 
ists’ experiments have so far been 
encouraging. Should their studies 
have practical results, the TVA 
through its production of cheap fer- 
tilizers might indeed, along with its 
power policy, achieve the social and 
economic revolution in the Tennessee 
Valley about which there has been so 
much loose talk. 

But part of that revolution, if pres- 
ent plans mean anything, will spring 
from conscious changes in the eco- 
nomic structure which the TVA has 
in view. Naturally these developments 
are not unrelated to the power and 
fertilizer program; yet in a sense they 
stand apart, for they bear the ideal- 
ist’s brand. One of these schemes 
seeks to balance industry with agri- 
culture, another phase of the decen- 
tralization of industry about which 
much has long been heard. 

There can be no doubt that in the 
Valley too many people belong to the 
soil. Many marginal and submarginal 
farms should be taken out of cultiva- 
tion. Many men and women, now de- 
voting their lives to agriculture, are 
not needed. Cannot these people be 
given economic purpose by uniting 
industry and agriculture? Theoreti- 
cally this can be accomplished by 
bringing small industries into rural 
areas so that a man may find employ- 
ment in a factory and yet cultivate a 
small farm or garden plot near by. The 
land would supply him with most of 
his foodstuffs; the factory would give 
him a cash income. Economic forces 
seem to indicate that such a develop- 
ment may be in the offing, and in 
Tennessee, even before the advent of 
the TVA, some communities based on 
agriculture and industry had grown 
up. But social and economic planning 
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of this sort has not yet gone far. 
By aiding the formation of cooper- 
atives, the TVA is also furthering the 
principle of a balanced social and eco- 
nomic structure. These cooperatives 
may be concerned with the processing 
or marketing of farm products; or 
they may establish industries which 
take advantage of “unique materials, 
nearness to local markets, climate or 
natural bent of the people” in par- 
ticular districts. So far only a few 
cooperatives are in existence and no 
one can say what is their future de- 
velopment. All these projects, in 
which the TVA wants to act only as 
a catalyst, are to be regarded as mere 
demonstrations of what could be done 
on a large scale. Nevertheless, the 
TVA has admitted officially: ‘“Co- 
operative industries may play an im- 
portant part, but privately owned in- 
dustry should do most of the job.” 
Perhaps if industries which the TVA 
stimulates remain small, they will be 
unmolested; but let them begin to 
compete in the nation’s markets and 
howls of protest can be expected from 
other sections of the United States. 
That is the unfortunate part of at- 
tempting any experiment within a 
region which is part of a capitalist 
economy, within a region that cannot 
be protected by a Chinese Wall. 
Success of this sort of hothouse 
program faces other obstacles. Ap- 
parently we are destined, under the 
present system of distribution, to have 
agricultural and industrial surpluses 
for a long while to come. Whatever 
improvement in farming or industry 
the TVA may accomplish will tend to 
increase that overproduction, at least 
temporarily, unless by some miracu- 
lous turn the purchasing power of the 
Valley is improved. Finally, despite 
all theoretical considerations to the 
contrary, industry has retained an ob- 
stinate propensity for large-scale units. 
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Recognition of these facts is im- 
plicit in a speech which David E. 
Lilienthal made at Chattanooga in 
April. “It is the Authority’s duty,” 
he insisted, ‘‘as well as its privilege 
to encourage the growth of large-scale 
industry. This program should be 
based squarely upon the obvious bene- 
fits which industry will enjoy in the 
area. It should be based upon the fac- 
tors of cheap hydroelectric power and 
an abundance of mineral and other 
natural resources. * * * It seems to 
me that it would be no less than fatal 
and destructive to the entire program 
if industry were to come to the Valley 
on any other basis than the natural 
advantages of the region.” Such a 
point of view is more realistic than 
that expressed by some of the other 
spokesmen for the TVA. 

Another demonstration of what 
might be is presented in the much-ad- 
vertised town of Norris. Though creat- 
ed to house some of the workers at 
Norris Dam, this community is presum- 
ably to be permanent. Certainly the 
delightful little homes which the TVA 
has erected in what a year ago was a 
forest have been built to last far 
longer than the workers on the dam 
will need them. Both the plan of the 
town and the houses reflect the skill 
which American architects acquired 
during those happy days when 


smart subdivisions were rising around 


our cities. 

As a community to house workers, 
however, Norris is suspect. If the 
town is to be a self-supporting enter- 
prise, tenants other than even skilled 
laborers will probably have to be 
found. As an example of what can be 
be done in the way of inexpensive 
housing, the town has fallen short, 
for its houses seemingly must rent at 
rates too high for those intended to 
live in them. Furthermore, it will be 
long before the masses of Tennessee 
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can benefit by the sort of ideal com- 
munity established at Norris. For 
them this and similar towns must 
remain in the same category as round- 
the-world cruises for the country 
school teacher. 

In the years ahead many dangers 
will confront the TVA. Other regions 
of America are certain to protest 
against the amount of money being 
spent in the Valley, Even if a large 
part of the whole project should ulti- 
mately, as planned, be self-supporting, 
criticism can be leveled against the 
appropriations that are certain to be 
sought from Congress to carry the 
program into effect. Then, all sorts 
of interests affected by developments 
in the far-flung area will join the 
chorus, and no doubt seek to strength- 
en themselves with allies among the 
people of the Valley itself. Those 
groups affiliated with the power com- 
panies, as has been said, are not dis- 
posed to be friendly to the TVA. Nor 
are conservatives generally, for some 
phases of the experiment undeniably 
bear the seeds of a social and economic 
order quite dissimilar from that exist- 
ing today. And there is always the 
possibility, at present seemingly re- 
mote, that the Valley folk may be led 
to turn against the TVA. 

Recently a speaker at the Republi- 
can State Convention in Tennessee ac- 
cused the TVA of seeking to “blue- 
print” the mountain people. Although 
he was talking for political effect, 
such sentiment could spread. The in- 
dividualism of the Valley is long- 
standing; traditions are hard to 
change; and “foreigners” are ever un- 
der suspicion. So the TVA, composed 
in its higher reaches of many men 
from beyond the Valley, must tread 
warily. Already it has been accused 
of leaning over backward in its en- 
deavor to avoid offending local senti- 
ment, a tendency that has raised the 
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question, “In the end, which will have 
the greater effect, the TVA on the 
Tennessee Valley, or the Tennessee 
Valley on the TVA?” 

Moreover, it is human nature to re- 
sent being “improved.” Though in 
Knoxville one hears much talk of the 
individualism of the local inhabitants 
and how they must work out their 
own salvation, one feels at the same 
time that the last thing some of the 
TVA people desire is that the Valley 
folk should find the way alone. Too 
many men in the TVA are imbued 
with the spirit of the uplifter; they 
make too much of the well-worn 
phrase, “the more abundant life,” and 
have too high a sentimental regard 
for the quaintness of the poor whites. 
All these elements can easily provoke 
rebellion. 

Finally, there are the politicians. 
With minor exceptions they are sup- 
porting the TVA—wisdom just now 
dictates that course—but it is debata- 
ble how many at heart care ten cents 
about the entire project. Furthermore, 
these men can not forget the TVA’s 
stiff-necked attitude toward political 
appointments. Although the act cre- 
ating the TVA forbade appointments 
based on political considerations, the 
representatives of the people argue 
that at least a few exceptions might 
be made. So far there has been none, 
and though such a policy has un- 
doubtedly heightened the efficiency of 
the TVA as a working group, it may 
some day well be a cause for regret. 

At the moment, however, the TVA 
is on the crest of a wave of popular- 
ity. After all, you do not bite the hand 
that is feeding you—unless you are 
tired of the diet. And the TVA, by 
spending large sums of money, has 
almost brought prosperity to certain 
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sections of the Valley. It has given em- 
ployment to thousands of workers, 
both directly and indirectly—no small 
boon in a region where unemployment 
relief has in some instances been 
drawn by three-quarters of a county’s 
population. In addition, the newspa- 
pers of the entire Valley, week after 
week, print accounts of what the TVA 
is doing and what it hopes to do. Even 
among the conservative-minded peo- 
ple of the Valley, such a campaign 
has stirred hopes that the future may 
be brighter than the past. Perhaps 
the mass of the people are still puzzled 
as to what it is all about; they only 
know that there is big talk going 
around and that momentarily there 
are more jobs available than usual. 

It is far too soon to prophesy the 
success or failure of what is taking 
place in the Tennessee Valley. Obvi- 
ously much that happens will be in- 
fluenced by what happens in the coun- 
try at large. But the Authority has 
such wide powers that it is highly 
flexible and can adapt itself to new 
situations as they arise. It has enlist- 
ed many men who for years have been 
seriously thinking about social and 
economic problems; these men are en- 
thusiastic over the opportunities that 
stretch before them. As time passes 
it seem inevitable that the idealistic 
aspects of the experiment must yield 
ground to the practical; in that case 
we can expect to hear more about 
electric power in the Tennessee Valley 
and less about social planning. But 
whatever the ultimate fate of the 
TVA, we can rest assured that the 
experiment will have taught many in- 
valuable lessons; not least among 
them will be the results of govern- 
mental operation of a mammoth hy- 
droelectric system. 





Haiti for the Haitians 


By ERNEST GRUENING* 


66 y government is doing its ut- 

most,” declared Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull at the Seventh Pan- 
American Conference on Dec. 16, “with 
due regard to commitments made in 
the past, to end with all possible speed 
engagements which have been set up 
by previous circumstances. There are 
some engagements which can be re- 
moved more speedily than others. In 
some instances, disentanglement from 
obligations of another era can only be 
brought about through the exercise of 
some patience.” 


Two spots on the Latin-American 
map came at once into the minds of 
the assembled delegates, with Mr. 
Hull’s reference to “commitments 
made in the past,” and “obligations of 
another era.” One was Cuba. And be- 
fore the session had ended, President 
Roosevelt at home and Secretary Hull 
at Montevideo had declared their ad- 
ministration’s willingness to revise the 
Permanent Treaty, which includes the 
Platt Amendment, disliked in Cuba 
and throughout Latin America as one 
of several manifestations of imperial- 
ism. 


The other spot was Haiti. Four Hai- 
tian delegates were present at Monte- 
video. They had voyaged thither on 
the same ship with the Secretary of 
State and had urged our ending com- 
pletely the super-government which 
the United States has exercised in that 
island republic since 1915. 

Athwart these negotiations came 


*Dr. Gruening was general adviser to 
the United States delegation at the Pan- 
American Conference last December. 


publication of the letter of President 
Roosevelt in reply to one from Presi- 
dent Sténio Vincent of Haiti, who had 
requested that the United States re- 
nounce the “financial control in Haiti 
by a spontaneous act which would be 
the most eloquent affirmation of a 
common will toward friendship, to- 
ward better understanding, toward in- 
ter-American economic cooperation 
and collaboration.” In language polite 
but firm, President Roosevelt, on Nov. 
28, refused this request, asserting 
that existing agreements must stand 
and that in his judgment “this gov- 
ernment is under an unescapable ob- 
ligation to carry out the Treaty of 
1915 and the protocol of 1919, and in 
the agreement of Aug. 7, 1933, it has 
made appropriate provision to that 
end. Except for this obligation, upon 
which the bondholders are entitled to 
insist, my government would be only 
too glad to discontinue at once its con- 
nection with financial administration 
in Haiti.” 

This categorical refusal not only 
dashed the hopes of Haitians. It went 
far to impair the utterances of Sec- 
retary Hull at Montevideo and his 
program for better inter-American re- 
lations. For the history of the United 
States occupation of Haiti is well 
known throughout Latin America— 
far better known than in the United 
States—and is considered as one of 
the most inexcusable episodes in what 
is unfavorably known as “Monroeism.” 

Considerable confidence and faith 
in the purpose of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, however, were restored 
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by Secretary Hull’s attitude at the 
conference and by the declarations of 
President Roosevelt in his Wilson Day 
address on Dec. 28. The President 
then declared that, “if and when the 
failure of orderly processes [in a coun- 
try] affects the other nations of the 
continent * * * it becomes a joint con- 
cern of a whole continent in which we 
all are neighbors.” By this declaration, 
in effect, he continentalized the Monroe 
Doctrine. Thus three elements of fric- 
tion, all related to one another, were 
removed or were on their way to 
removal: (1) Intervention; (2) the 
Platt Amendment; and (3) that aspect 
of the Monroe Doctrine by which we 
formerly assumed the sole right, on 
our own initiative and without con- 
sultation, to act in matters affecting 
the sovereignty of other countries in 
this hemisphere. 

Haiti remained. Yet fully mindful 
of all the implications and of his im- 
plied promise at Montevideo “to end 
with all possible speed” this engage- 
ment which had been “set up by pre- 
vious circumstances,” Mr. Hull sought 
a settlement. Two months after his 
return to the United States, the Presi- 
dent of Haiti was invited to come to 
the United States, and a solution was 
found, an achievement not difficult 
the moment there was an honest will 
to find it. Marines and bankers’ and 
bondholders’ representatives will leave 
Haiti at the same time, in all proba- 
bility before the end of this year. It 
is a most striking demonstration of 
what a new hand at the helm of our 
ship of state may achieve in inter- 
American policy. 

Haiti’s troubles began about 1905, 
when an American named McDonald, 
backed by a group closely affiliated 
with the National City Bank of New 
York, secured a concession to build a 
railway in Haiti. The Haitian Govern- 
ment agreed to pay a specific sum for 
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every completed kilometer of track. 
Some years later the Haitian Govern- 
ment, alleging that the road was not 
being built according to specifications, 
suspended payments. 

In 1910 Secretary of State Philan- 
der C. Knox felt it advisable that 
Americans should participate in the 
ownership of the Banque Nationale 
d’Haiti, hitherto a French stock com- 
pany. Several thousand shares were 
acquired by four American banking 
firms, including the National City, 
which later secured a dominant in- 
terest in and ownership of the bank. 
The bank, under a contract with the 
Haitian Government, served as its 
treasury and disbursing agent, had 
the right to issue paper money, and 
enjoyed various other profitable privi- 
leges. Disputes between the govern- 
ment and the bank arose. 

Meanwhile an active campaign was 
conducted in the State Department 
by Roger L. Farnham, president of 
the railroad and vice president of the 
National City Bank, to bring about 
intervention in Haiti and control by 
the United States of Haitian finances. 
Mr. Farnham’s efforts were success- 
ful. The State Department proved 
highly cooperative. From 1913 to 
1915, President Wilson’s administra- 
tion sought in various ways to per- 
suade the Haitians to transfer con- 
trol of their customs to American of- 
ficials. Missions from the United 
States went there with that end in 
view. In each instance their offers 
were firmly declined. Pressure from 
the United States grew. United States 
warships were dispatched to Haitian 
waters. 

Early in July, 1915, bluejackets 
were landed in the northern part of 
the island and a naval field radio sta- 
tion established. When, to scotch im- 
pending revolt, President Vilbrun 
Guillaume Sam on July 27, 1915, bar- 
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barously caused some seventy politi- 
cal prisoners to be massacred and 
was himself dragged from the French 
Legation by an infuriated mob and 
killed, the United States found its 
long-sought opportunity for perma- 
nent occupation. 

Following the President’s violent 
death, the United States fleet disem- 
barked marines, disarmed such inhab- 
itants as were armed and took pos- 
session, although there was no threat 
to the lives or property of foreign- 
ers. Peace was promptly restored. 
When the Haitian Congress met to 
elect a President, this function was 
impeded by Admiral Caperton under 
orders to insist that the Haitians 
choose an Executive who would agree 
in advance of election to sign any 
treaty the United States would sub- 
mit. Several eligible candidates reject- 
ed this condition, but finally on Aug. 
12 Philippe Sudre Dartiguenave, who 
had consented, was, under supervision 
of the marines, elected. 

To the new President’s dismay, the 
treaty then presented contained not 
only all the stipulations which the 
Haitians had rejected in the last two 
years in peaceful negotiations but sev- 
eral additional drastic clauses which 
had been added at the last minute. 
These included not only customs con- 
trol but complete financial and mili- 
tary control; a constabulary officered 
by marines was to be created. Most 
significant, however, was that Haiti 
was to agree to the early signing of 
a protocol which committed it to the 
settlement of all foreign claims. The 
United States could extend the ten- 
year treaty for another ten years at 
its option and a blanket clause gave it 
the right to take any measures which 
it deemed fit to carry out the objec- 
tives of the treaty. The stated ob- 
jectives were the peace, welfare, sta- 
bility and reconstruction of Haiti. The 
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United States was there to bear the 
“white man’s burden,” to teach the 
Haitians the art and practice of self- 
government. 

To what degree various motives en- 
tered into the occupation of Haiti will 
always be controversial. Certainly the 
economic basis—the settlement of for- 
eign claims, in particular the claims 
of the National City Bank and its af- 
filiated railroad—looms large, al- 
though official pronouncements inva- 
riably ignore this and stress the 
altruistic aspects of the intervention. 

When the newly elected President 
of Haiti demurred against the unex- 
pected insertion of such drastic clauses 
which in effect meant the overthrow 
of Haitian sovereignty, the Navy De- 
partment ordered the seizure of the 
customs houses. The occupation there- 
by controlled the revenues of the re- 
public, and let it be known that these 
would be withheld until the treaty 
was ratified. In addition to the Presi- 
dent’s signature, ratification required 
the assent of his Cabinet and of the 
two branches of the Legislature. But 
the Cabinet and the Legislature re- 
sisted, and Admiral Caperton declared 
martial law. 

The Admiral, in a confidential mes- 
sage to his second in command on 
Sept. 8, admitted that he was making 
progress toward ratification “by the 


-exercising of military pressure at 


propitious moments during the nego- 
tiations.” As a result, he pointed out, 
two opposed members of the Cabinet 
had resigned. By dint of this pressure 
and the elimination of objectors, the 
assent of the Cabinet was secured and 
subsequently that of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Senate, however, re- 
mained obdurate. Finally, with all 
public funds withheld by the United 
States Navy, with a large body of pub- 
lic employes in consequence unpaid 
for over three months and starving, 
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a representative of the Admiral, act- 
ing on orders from the Navy Depart- 
ment, warned the Senate that the 
United States would stay in Haiti un- 
der a régime of martial law until the 
treaty was ratified. With a pistol 
pointed at its head, the Haitian Senate 
could do nothing else but sign. 

For the next fifteen years a dic- 
tatorship by the United States Navy 
controlled Haiti. A new Constitution 
written in Washington was ordered 
adopted. For the first time in Haitian 
history it was made possible for for- 
eigners to own land. Previous Con- 
stitutions had forbidden this on the 
ground that it might be the entering 
wedge of foreign penetration and con- 
quest. Another clause set up the ma- 
rines’ courts-martial above the Haitian 
courts in matters affecting the occu- 
pation. When the Haitian Congress 
refused to adopt this Constitution, it 
was, under orders from Washington, 
dispersed by General Eli K. Cole, Com- 
mander of the Marine Corps in Haiti, 
while the Haitian press was forbidden 
to print the news of the dissolution 
of the National Assembly. 

With the Legislature abolished, 
there was no legal means of adopting 
a new Constitution. The ingenuity of 
the Marine Corps, however, proved 
equal to the emergency. A plebiscite 
was ordered. When it was held, only 
affirmative ballots were available to 
the Haitians. So the Constitution was 
adopted with virtual unanimity. 

The United States having mean- 
while exercised its option to extend 
the treaty for ten years, that is, to 
May, 1936, the protocol was signed— 
again despite the protest of the Hai- 
tian Government —and negotiations 
proceeded in the United States for 
floating a loan to provide the Haitians 
with money to pay their foreign claim- 
ants, chief of whom were the National 
City Bank and its affiliated railroad. 
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The Haitians did not want this loan 
and objected to it most emphatically. 
When the President and the Cabinet 
withheld their signatures, their sal- 
aries were suspended by orders of the 
State Department. 

Meanwhile, the Harding-Cox Presi- 
dential campaign in 1920 in the United 
States, in which the Haitian question 
came to the surface, temporarily in- 
terrupted this imposed loan, and not 
until the election of a President even 
more pliant than Dartiguenave two 
years later were the necessary signa- 
tures forthcoming. The new President, 
incidentally, was not eligible, under 
the Haitian Constitution. Both the 
previous Constitutions and that im- 
posed by the United States required 
that the President of Haiti be a Haitian 
born of a Haitian father. Louis Borno, 
chosen for the Presidency by the hand- 
picked Council of State, which, in the 
absence of a Legislature, “exercised 
legislative functions,’ was born of 
French parentage. This little detail, 
however, did not worry the marine 
command. 

The loan floated by the National 
City in 1922 was for thirty years. 
The contract for the loan produced 
under the pressure already mentioned 
contained the extraordinary provision 
that even after the expiration of the 
treaty in 1936, the essential elements 
of the financial control would last 
for the life of the loan, that is to say, 
the purchasers of the bonds received 
a pledge from the underwriting and 
issuing house, the National City Bank, 
that until the issue had been retired, 
presumably in 1952, the United States 
financial control would remain in 
Haiti. This was, in fact, an extension 
of the treaty for sixteen years. 

The matter never went to the United 
States Senate for ratification. And 
of course it went to no Haitian body 
for ratification. There was no longer 
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a Legislature in Haiti, and the Presi- 
dent and Council of State had been 
starved into conformity. The loan con- 
tract was in effect a treaty negotiated 
by the National City Bank in New 
York with its representatives in Haiti 
committing the United States to six- 
teen more years of occupation in 
Haiti. The State Department natur- 
ally understood the matter perfectly. 
The Haitians, of course, did not count. 

How was the money used? Up to 
the time of the intervention of the 
United States the Haitians had 
strained every nerve to pay their for- 
eign obligations. Their finances, bad- 
ly confused, were aggravated by the 
outbreak of the World War, which 
interrupted trade. Their domestic 
creditors were numerous and they 
were in arrears on amortization pay- 
ments of the foreign debt held in 
France, although they had paid the 
interest scrupulously. The occupation, 
however, immediately upon taking 
possession in 1915, had suspended 
all foreign debt payments. These were 
now, six years later, to be resumed 
with arrears. When the prices of the 
bonds struck bottom, the insiders, 
who knew what was coming, picked 
them up for a song. 

Next, a claims commission was set 
up to pass on a great variety of for- 
eign claims of one kind or another, 
which were disposed of at 9 cents 
on the dollar, probably a fair relation 
to their actual worth. But the really 
significant claims—the claims of the 
railroad and the claims of the bank— 
were never referred to the commis- 
sion but were settled arbitrarily by the 
United States fiscal control. The rail- 
road bondholders fared extremely 
well; the more so as the railroad, con- 
sisting of three isolated sections of 
track, had never earned even its oper- 
ating expenses. For every four bonds 
three of the new 6 per cent Republic of 
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Haiti bonds, guaranteed by the United 
States, were issued. For arrears in in- 
terest the bondholders received cash. 
When these various obligations had 
thus been taken care of, about 10 per 
cent of the $23,660,000 of loan re- 
mained for the Haitians, to be expend- 
ed on public works. 


During the United States occupa- 
tion the marines, requiring a highway 
across the island, determined to con- 
script Haitian labor. For this purpose 
the old Haitian law of corveé, in disuse 
for half a century, was revived. The 
occupation seized able-bodied Haitians 
wherever it could find them, trans- 
ported them to distant parts of the is- 
land, kept them at work for months, 
herded them into compounds at night. 
If the conscripts attempted to escape, 
they were beaten or shot. In conse- 
quence, a revolt against this brutality 
broke out. Before it was put down, 
some 2,000 Haitians, including women 
and children, had been killed. The 
campaign to suppress these rebellious 
Haitians, labeled “bandits” by the oc- 
cupation, included the bombing of vil- 
lages from marine airplanes. The ex- 
planation of why women and children 
had to be killed was made in the re- 
port of a select committee of the 
United States Senate which complete- 
ly exonerated those responsible. The 
Senators reported thus: 


“Tt is impossible to determine in 
exact figures the number of Haitians 
killed in this eighteen months’ guer- 
rilla campaign. A fair estimate is 
about 1,500. The figure includes many 
reports based on guesses made during 
combat and not on actual count. The 
casualties, whatever they were, un- 
doubtedly included some non-combat- 
ants. The bandits were found resting 
in settlements where they were sur- 
rounded by their women and children, 
or in villages where they camped and 
were tolerated by the inhabitants 
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through fear or friendship. When en- 
countered they had to be instantly 
attacked. These conditions largely 
account for the deaths of the by- 
standers.” 

Until 1930 government in Haiti was 
purely military, under what Arthur 
C. Millspaugh, who served there as 
United States financial adviser, de- 
scribed as “dictatorship by collusion.” 
The dictatorship was jointly that of 
President Louis Borno and General 
John H. Russell, whom President 
Harding had appointed High Commis- 
sioner. In 1930, when it was evident 
that Borno was planning to re-elect 
himself for a third term, the long- 
suffering Haitians revolted. Strikes 
led to bloodshed. Haiti appeared on 
the front pages of American news- 
papers, and General Russell sent out 
an S O S for more marines. At this 
point President Hoover sent a com- 
mission to investigate. 

The Forbes commission, consisting 
of W. Cameron Forbes, Henry P. 
Fletcher, William Allen White, the 
late James Kerney and Elie Vézina, 
found such an inflamed state of affairs 
in Haiti that it realized quick action 
was essential. It sought and obtained 
amplified powers. President Borno, 
much against his will, was persuaded 
to resign. An interim President, agree- 
able to all factions, was named. Con- 
stitutional representative government, 
suppressed for fifteen years, was re- 
stored. Elections were held for both 
Congress and the Presidency. They 
resulted in a virtually clean sweep for 
those who had consistently opposed 
American intervention. Sténio Vincent 
was chosen President. The Forbes com- 
mission had recommended as speedy 
a return as possible of Haitian sover- 
eignty to the Haitians. 

This process was rendered difficult 
by the stubborn opposition of the 
State Department to yielding one iota 
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of financial control. Haitian Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs tried in vain to se- 
cure some concession in this matter. 
Finally, in September, 1932, a treaty 
was signed by United States Minister 
Dana G. Munro and Albert Blanchet, 
the third Minister of Foreign Affairs 
under Vincent. It conceded a with- 
drawal of marines a few months be- 
fore the expiration of the treaty in 
May, 1936, but insisted on complete 
financial control until the last cent 
of amortization and interest had been 
paid on the bonds—possibly until 
1952. The Haitian Congress, aflame 
with patriotic indignation, unanimous- 
ly rejected the treaty. 

To the great amazement of literate 
Haitians, in the following August, sev- 
eral months after President Roose- 
velt’s inauguration, a so-called ex- 
ecutive “agreement” unexpectedly 
emerged. While containing a few mod- 
ifications of the treaty of 1932, it re- 
tained the financial aspects in essence 
and in spirit. That this new treaty was 
now labeled “accord,” or “executive 
agreement,” presumably to obviate 
submission to the Senates of both 
countries, seemed to many like a sub- 
terfuge and trickery to evade the 
popular will. Haiti’s President defend- 
ed his position by asserting that he 
had secured every concession possible 
against an adamant position by the 
United States. It undoubtedly was 
true that the subordinates in the State 
Department who had handled Haitian 
affairs so long were unaware that a 
New Deal existed, that their depart- 
ment was no longer run for the bank- 
ers. It was the Latin-American divi- 
sion of the department which un- 
doubtedly drafted the letter signed by 
President Roosevelt on Nov. 28, de- 
claring that the United States must 
retain that control as set forth in the 
agreement of Aug. 7, 1933. 

But both the President of Haiti and 
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the subordinates in the State Depart- 
ment proved mistaken. The “executive 
agreement” of Aug. 7, 1933, has now 
been set aside, and a radically differ- 
ent solution found. As this is being 
written a new treaty awaited rati- 
fication by the Haitian National As- 
sembly. It will restore Haitian sov- 
ereignty fully and go beyond the 
strict letter of necessity even under 
the treaty of 1915, for it contemplates 
withdrawing both the financial and 
military control well before the expi- 
ration of the treaty in May, 1936, in- 
deed before the end of 1934. 

In summary the arrangement is 
as follows: The financial control 
with its corps of experts whose ser- 
vices were a charge on the Haitian 
Treasury, and constituted no incon- 
siderable burden, is withdrawn. The 
Bank of Haiti, which under its con- 
tract with the government has con- 
tinued to serve as treasury and dis- 
bursing agent, will add to its functions 
the service of the loan. The Govern- 
ment of Haiti will acquire the Bank 
of Haiti. Thus the rdéle of the National 
City Bank in Haiti is ended by sale, 
an admirable solution for which James 
H. Perkins, who succeeded Charles 
E. Mitchell as president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, is entitled to praise. 
Only a part payment in cash will be 
required; the balance will be covered 


by notes payable over four years. But 


until the bank is fully paid for and 
until the payment of interest andamor- 
tization on the bonds is completed, the 
bondholders and the bank’s represen- 
tatives will constitute a majority of 
the bank’s directors. As soon as the 
payments are completed, the control 
of the bank will pass wholly to Haiti. 
The arrangement between the Haitian 
Government, bank and bondholders is 
a private contract. Under the treaty 
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the United States will no longer play 
an official part in Haiti’s affairs. 

The accord of Aug. 7, 1933, might 
conceivably have been upset by the 
Haitian Senate. Its constitutionality 
and its validity were contestable. But 
given its enthusiastic support by the 
President of Haiti, there is considera- 
ble question whether it would not 
have bound the Haitians irrevocably 
had the government of the United 
States insisted upon it. That Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
were willing to scrap this agreement 
is an unprecedented exemplification 
of the Golden Rule in dealings be- 
tween nations. It is quite true that 
the record of the United States in 
Haiti would at any time have justified 
and warranted the complete abroga- 
tion of the treaty “unconditionally 
and without qualifications,” to quote 
the recommendation in 1922 of a dis- 
tinguished group of twenty-four Amer- 
ican lawyers. 

Yet five successive administrations, 
Republican and Democratic, and in- 
cluding the present one, never showed 
any impulse to do other than endorse 
and reaffirm the Haitian policy—un- 
til the moment President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull personally came 
to grips with it. Then there was a New 
Deal. Their action is a climax to their 
preceding statements and acts relat- 
ing to Latin America. They are en- 
titled to the greatest credit for their 
enlightened and generous reversal of 
a stand already taken officially, and 
their latest specific fulfillment of 
earlier general pledges will deservedly 
have the widest favorable repercus- 
sions from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
have decided that it is the part of 
wisdom and of statesmanship to make 
our neighbors also our friends. 


Is Germany Facing Bankruptcy? 


By ROBERT L. BAKER* 


HE world has been watching with 
T increasing anxiety the growing 
economic plight of Nazi Germany. 
During May and early in June there 
were various alarming indications of 
possible bankruptcy. The gold reserves 
of the Reichsbank were dwindling dan- 
gerously; foreign exchange necessary 
for imports was being drastically cur- 
tailed, and the world was stubbornly 
refusing to purchase German goods. 

Financial authorities who had re- 
cently returned from Berlin to Lon- 
don, Paris and New York were almost 
unanimous in the opinion that Ger- 
many was rapidly approaching eco- 
nomic breakdown. The French For- 
eign Office had already begun to base 
its European policy in part upon the 
possibility of economic collapse in the 
Third Reich. In Germany during the 
early part of June there was guarded 
talk of the devaluation of the Reichs- 
mark and the declaration of a com- 
plete moratorium on foreign pay- 
ments. Most serious of all for Chan- 
cellor Hitler, the German people were 
beginning to doubt the economic bene- 
fits of National Socialism, and Dr. 
Goebbels was carrying on a campaign 
against “traitorous critics.” 

Hitler’s rise to power in Germany 
was due in no small degree to his 
promises of far-reaching economic re- 
forms. If then Germany is no better 
off today than she was in January, 
1933, when the National Socialists 


*Mr. Baker, formerly an American 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, has been for 
several years a close student of interna- 
tional and economic problems, and has 
paid a number of visits to Germany. 


took over the government, the ques- 
tion arises, to what extent is the new 
economic crisis due to the non-ful- 
fillment of the promises to bring about 
economic improvement and the aban- 
donment of half-hearted attempts as 
soon as they met with opposition from 
the leaders of commerce and industry. 

The most important of the National 
Socialist promises, and one that 
brought Hitler many millions of fol- 
lowers, is Point 13 of the official pro- 
gram, which was declared in Section 
2 of the constitution of the party to 
be unalterable for all time. Point 13 
reads: “We demand the nationaliza- 
tion of all businesses which have been 
up to the present formed into com- 
panies (trusts).” But Herr Fritz 
Thyssen, the head of the most power- 
ful German trust, had in 1932 pro- 
vided the Nazis with $875,000 for the 
last week of the April Presidential 
campaign alone. It was obvious that 
Hitler, thus obligated, could hardly 
put Point 13 into practice. 

Another important promise in the 
Nazi program, Point 17, has also not 
been acted upon. It reads: “We de- 
mand land reform suitable to our na- 
tional requirements, confiscation with- 
out compensation of land for com- 
munal purposes and the abolition of 
interest on land loans.” While the 
Nazi Minister for Agriculture did at- 
tempt to carry out some of these re- 
forms, and actually announced a new 
and recognized status for German 
peasants, the fact remains that not a 
single estate in East Prussia, Pom- 
erania or anywhere else has been con- 
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fiscated in order that it might be 
split up into small homesteads for the 
unemployed. 

During the last fifteen months 
numerous optimistic official state- 
ments have been made about im- 
proved economic conditions in Nazi 
Germany. But these have come mainly 
from the Minister of Propaganda, and 
foreign observers have hitherto been 
unable to check the accuracy of such 
claims because reliable statistics have 
not been available. The Nazi govern- 
ment’s greatest claim is that it has 
reduced the number of unemployed in 
Germany from 6,000,000 to 2,500,000. 

Even if this boast is for the moment 
accepted at its face value, it indicates 
nothing more than that there has been 
a catastrophic fall in the standard of 
living of the German wage-earner, for 
the total payroll of workers, employes 
and domestic servants has declined. 
According to the Institute for Trade 
Cycle Research (Institut fuer Kon- 
junktur Forschung), the payroll in 
the last quarter of 1933 amounted to 
6,850,000,000 marks. This figure was 
only 4°per cent higher than that of 
the same period in 1932. In the first 
quarter of 1934 the payroll fell to 
6,100,000,000 marks, or about 10 per 
cent below the average for 1932. Thus, 
even if it were true that Hitler has 
succeeded in reducing unemployment 
in Germany by some 40 per cent, he 
has done so by a drastic lowering of 
the general standard of living. 

Employment has undoubtedly in- 
creased in certain industries—mainly 
those which are directly or indirectly 
profiting from the armament budget, 
enlarged this year by 600,000,000 
marks. Yet it is significant that this 
increase in employment has been ac- 
companied by a fall in the total pay- 
roll of these industries. For example, 
the Krupp works employed 35,647 
workers in 1932 and 43,409 in 1933, 
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while the payroll fell from 69,000,000 
marks in 1932 to 67,000,000 in 1933, 
In other words, the average yearly in- 
come of the workers sank from 1,936 
marks to 1,543 marks. At the Hoesch 
works the number of employed rose 
during the same period from 19,960 
to 20,289, while the payroll dropped 
from 43,000,000 marks to 38,000,000— 
the average yearly income falling from 
2,267 marks to 1,869. At the I. G. Far- 
ben, Germany’s great chemical trust, 
the number of employes rose from 
67,000 to 77,000, while the average 
annual earnings fell from 2,582 marks 
to 2,272. The greatest German electri- 
cal concern, Siemens, reduced its pay- 
roll in 1933 by 18,710,000 marks, al- 
though 4,000 more workers were em- 
ployed than in 1932. 

Symptomatic of the fall in wages 
are the developments in the automo- 
bile industry in Saxony, which had 
always paid the highest wages in Ger- 
many. In 1932 a skilled worker earned 
about 60 marks a week and the un- 
skilled worker from 30 to 35 marks. 
Today the earnings of these workers 
have sunk to 26 marks for the skilled 
and 12 to 15 marks for the unskilled. 
The Leipzig Chamber of Commerce 
reported in February, 1934, that 
wages in the machine industry of 
Saxony averaged 9 per cent lower 
than in 1933. ; 

Not only is the wage level of the 
worker in Nazi Germany considerably 
lower than in 1932 but, in addition, 
the purchasing power of his earnings 
has decreased enormously, because re- 
tail prices continue to rise at a rate 
out of proportion to that of the rise 
of raw materials. According to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung index, retail 
prices rose 9.6 per cent in the last 
quarter of 1933 and a further 5.6 per 
cent in the first quarter of 1934, mak- 
ing a total increase of 15.2 per cent 
in six months. On the other hand, 
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the raw material price index during 
the same period showed an increase 
of only 3.1 per cent. Besides a gen- 
erally lower wage level, therefore, the 
diminished purchasing power of the 
German consumer must be taken into 
consideration. 

Unemployment generally, however, 
has not decreased. Fewer workers may 
be listed as unemployed, but there are 
no more persons gainfully employed 
in Germany today than there were in 
1932. The statistics of the German 
Free Trade Unions for the beginning 
of 1933, for example, gave a total 
of 20,832,000 for workers, employes 
and domestic servants. From this fig- 
ure about 300,000 can be deducted for 
sick persons unable to work, leaving 
20,532,000 workers, employed and un- 
employed, in January, 1933. 

On May 25, 1933, the Reich Sick- 
ness Institute had on its registers 
13,170,000 paying members who were 
employed; on June 25, 13,185,000; on 
Sept. 25, 13,403,000, and on May 15, 
1934, 13,600,000. To these figures 
must be added the visible unemploy- 
ment which, as shown by statistics of 
the Reich Institute for Labor Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance, 
amounted to 2,525,000 on June 1, 1934, 
giving a total of 16,125,000 out of 20,- 
532,000 employable persons. The dif- 
ference between the two figures is in 
part accounted for by invisible une- 
employment and “substitute” employ- 
ment. In the latter category the vol- 
untary labor corps, emergency farm 
workers and emergency relief work- 
ers, all of whom merely get their keep, 
are included. Their total is more than 
1,000,000. The removal of women from 
industry, the elimination of “black 
labor,” that is, workers who draw 
unemployment doles and at the same 
time do odd jobs, and loans to young 
couples who marry have reduced the 
number of employable people. 
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The Trade Cycle Research Institute 
estimated in January, 1934, that about 
2,000,000 people were affected by this 
so-called invisible unemployment. But 
even this figure accounts for only a 
part of this kind of unemployment, 
for admittedly it does not include the 
middle classes—the traders, shopkeep- 
ers, insurance agents, commercial 
travelers and so on, who easily make 
up the remaining 732,000. Altogether, 
this means that on June 1, 1934, the 
visible and invisible unemployment in 
Germany amounted, as far as fairly 
reliable statistics go, to more than 
5,250,000. But invisible unemployment 
in the middle classes amounts to con- 
siderably more than 732,000 persons. 

About 11,000,000 Germans are gen- 
erally regarded as belonging to the 
middle classes. Of these, more than 
1,500,000 have no income at all. 
Among them are the above-mentioned 
small shopkeepers, insurance agents, 
agents and tradesmen who have been 
the victims of the ever-increasing ra- 
tionalization and centralization of 
business into the hands of the big 
combines, as well as the several hun- 
dred thousand Marxists, Catholics, 
Socialists, pacifists and non-Aryans 
who have lost their positions in civil 
and public life as a result of the change 
of régime. These latter, moreover, are 
cut off from all forms of relief and do 
not figure in any unemployment sta- 
tistics. 

It thus appears that in Nazi Ger- 
many today at least 6,000,000 people 
are not earning a livelihood or produc- 
ing anything. These statistics of Ger- 
man unemployment are strongly sup- 
ported by all other available informa- 
tion about conditions in German in- 
dustry, commerce, transport and ship- 
ping, save only those firms which are 
directly or indirectly benefiting from 
the building of the new German mili- 
tary machine. 
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The fall in the general wage level, 
coupled with the failure to reduce un- 
employment, is reflected by the fact 
that the total income of the German 
people is rapidly decreasing. While it 
amounted in the first half of 1933 
(according to the Reich Institute of 
Statistics) to 23,350,000,000 marks, 
it fell in the latter part of the year 
to 22,800,000,000 marks. This decline 
is not altered by the fact that the 
value of Germany’s industrial produc- 
tion was 1,900,000,000 marks higher 
in 1933 than in 1932, for this increased 
production, particularly in the chemi- 
cal and armament industries, was sub- 
sidized by the government in an at- 
tempt to create employment. The 
benefit of these subsidies to the heavy 
industries in Germany is shown by 
the increase of 80 per cent in their 
profits during 1933, while the wages 
paid were reduced by 20 per cent. The 
profits of the Hoesch works, for ex- 
ample, increased from 12,500,000 
marks in 1932, to 23,700,000 marks 
in 1933. Krupp’s earned 35,300,000 
marks, as against 20,300,000 in 1932. 

The -subsidies which made these 
profits possible can be traced to cuts 
in the expenditures for the social ser- 
vices, amounting in 1933 to 450,000,000 
marks. Invalid insurance pension pay- 
ments alone were reduced from 835,- 
000,000 marks in 1932, to 692,000,000 
marks in 1933, a curtailment of 17 
per cent. Thus, while certain indus- 
trial profits have grown, the welfare 
of the German people generally has 
suffered. 

Nowhere is this more vividly 
demonstrated than in the continuous 
decline in the consumption of food- 
stuffs, household goods and clothing. 
Imports of foodstuffs into Germany in 
1933 were 400,000,000 marks less than 
in the preceding year, despite there 
being no increase in agricultural pro- 
duction. Although the prices for agri- 
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cultural produce rose by 20 per cent, 
according to Herr Darré, Minister for 
Agriculture, the total income for Ger- 
man agriculture in 1933 was only 
10 per cent above that of 1932. The 
increase in prices only accentuated 
the decrease of consumption by work- 
ers whose purchasing power fell 
while the prices of their necessities 
rose. 

Food consumption in Germany dur- 
ing 1933 fell altogether no less than 
1,000,000,000 marks. Even the Press 
Department of the Reich Food Insti- 
tute admitted last January that Ger- 
mans ate less bread in 1933 than in 
1932. The stocks of wheat, rye and 
corn in December, 1933, were from 50 
to 90 per cent greater than those of 
December, 1932, and the supply of 
milled wheat and rye also increased 
during the same period. More recent 
reports indicate that food consump- 
tion continues to decline. For exam- 
ple, the figures for flour milling dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1934 were 15 
per cent below those for the last quar- 
ter of 1933. 

The decline in consumption of food- 
stuffs continues today at an even more 
rapid rate than during the first year 
of Nazi rule. In the report of the 
Trade Cycle Research Institute for 
the week ended April 14, 1934, the 
sales of retail shops showed the fol- 
lowing decreases as compared with 
the same week of 1933: Groceries and 
delicatessen stores, 6.4 per cent; dairy 
and butter stores, 13.5 per cent; cof- 
fee and tea stores, 8 per cent; drug 
stores, 8.6 per cent. 

The annual report of the same sta- 
tistical organization for 1933 indicates 
that the consumption of clothing has 
likewise fallen in spite of the boom in 
uniforms and military textile equip- 
ment. The index figures for the con- 
sumption of clothing generally, using 
the consumption in 1928 as 100, were 















as follows: In 1932, 59.7, and in 1933, 
47.7, thus showing a decrease of 12 
per cent within a year. 

Finally, reports prepared by the 
Trade Cycle Research Institute show 
that the aggregate business of all re- 
tail trades in the first quarter of 1934 
was 12.6 per cent below that of 1933, 
and, furthermore, indicate that the 
decline in the department store sales 
index is continuing. Again using the 
sales of 1928 as the standard, the fol- 
lowing indices are significant: In July, 
1932, sales were 61.2; in July, 1933, 
they were 48; in April, 1934, they had 
fallen to 44.6. 

In still other directions there is a 
downward trend in the economic life 
of the German nation. Tax receipts 
were 20 per cent lower in 1933 than 
in 1932, though there was a slight im- 
provement in the first quarter of 1934. 
The income of the German Federal 
Railways declined 19.1 per cent in 
1933 as compared with 1932. Tourist 
traffic was one-third less than in 1932. 
The postal budget reveals a fall in 
receipts of more than 100,000,000 
marks during the year. The Reich 
budget itself, which has become un- 
intelligible to most experts, indicates 
a drop in customs receipts of 175,000,- 
000 marks. 

As a result of the Nazi govern- 
ment’s aggressive attitude in foreign 
affairs and its belief that an eco- 
nomically self-contained Teutonic em- 
pire can be created, Germany’s export 
trade is in as desperate a plight as her 
internal commerce. 

Although, through manipulation 
with “blocked” marks arising out of 
German indebtedness, the external 
value of the Reichsmark has been re- 
duced to enable Germany’s export 
industries to gain an artificial advan- 
tage in foreign markets, the German 
trade balance in January, 1934, was 
unfavorable for the first time in four 
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years. The adverse balance amounted 
to $5,500,000 and had increased by 
March 1 to $8,750,000. The govern- 
ment’s further restriction of imports 
is unlikely to restore the favorable 
balance in the face of a continuous 
decline in exports. A striking illustra- 
tion of this trend in foreign trade is 
available. In 1932 Soviet Russia 
bought industrial equipment from 
Germany to the value of 626,000,000 
marks; in 1933 Soviet purchases fell 
to 282,000,000 marks. German exports 
to Russia decreased further in the 
first quarter of 1934 and amounted 
only to 21,000,000 marks. Unless there 
is a sudden restoration of Soviet-Ger- 
man friendship, it is likely that in 
1934 Germany’s exports to Russia will 
shrink almost 70 per cent in compari- 
son with 1933. Many other countries 
are cutting down their imports from 
Germany. France reduced her pur- 
chases last year by 400,000,000 marks 
and is still strictly applying her quota 
system. Scandinavian imports from 
Germany in 1933 fell 41,000,000 marks 
below those of the preceding year, 
while those of Finland declined to the 
extent of 6,000,000 marks. 

This recent decline in German ex- 
ports alone has put some 400,000 
highly skilled and specialized crafts- 
men out of work. 

Still another aspect of the German 
economic system has been the steady 
shrinkage of the gold reserve of the 
Reichsbank. On June 7, 1934, its gold 
holdings were 111,135,000 marks as 
compared with 351,241,000 marks on 
June 7, 1933. The ratio of the Reichs- 
bank’s gold and exchange reserve to 
its outstanding circulation fell to 3.4 
per cent as against 7.3 per cent on 
June 7, 1933. The loss of gold, how- 
ever, was not attributable entirely to 
Germany’s unfavorable balance of 
trade. Dr. Schacht pursued a shrewd 
policy of repatriating German bonds 
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owned in foreign countries, thus tak- 
ing advantage of the devaluation of 
the dollar. Military and other raw 
materials which Germany has been 
storing up for a rainy day were paid 
for with the Reichsbank’s gold. 

The conference on German long and 
medium terms debts which ended in 
Berlin on May 29 did not arrive at a 
satisfactory solution. And in all credi- 
tor countries Germany was threat- 
ened with reprisals on account of its 
partial default. 

The facts set forth in this article 
show that the Hitler revolution has 
until now served the purposes for 
which it was engineered by German 
capitalism. Thyssen’s investment in 
the Nazi movement is paying high in- 
terest. German labor has been deliv- 
ered irrevocably into the hands of its 
exploiters. Its fighting organizations 
have been destroyed and Thyssen is 
absolute dictator of the Rhine and 
Ruhr. More than $1,000,000,000 has 
been handed in the form of tax reduc- 
tions, subsidies and authorized wage 
reductions to the German heavy in- 
dustries. The whole people are footing 
the bill which makes up the bribe that 
Hitler had to give German capitalism 
in return for its support in his drive 
to power. 

After fifteen months of Nazi rule, 
the economic condition of Germany 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. Prices have risen and wages have 
fallen. As a result, the standard of liv- 
ing of all wage-earners has been 
lowered. 

2. The social services have been 
drastically curtailed, with the result 
that there has been a marked decline 
in the general welfare of the people. 
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3. There has been a rise in employ- 
ment in certain industries owing to 
government subsidies, but even here 
the aggregate payrolls have been re- 
duced while profits have been paid 
to stockholders and management, 
Taking Germany as a whole, there has 
been a serious decline in the purchas- 
ing power of consumers and a progres- 
sive impoverishment of a large section 
of the population. 

4, Germany’s export trade has dis- 
integrated. 

5. The German budget and statis- 
tics have become unintelligible. 

6. The Germany currency is not 
safe and German credit is nil. 

While it is true that many of the 
unfavorable factors in German eco- 
nomic life mentioned above already 
existed before the Nazis came to 
power, it is clear that conditions have 
become still more serious since Hitler 
assumed office as Chancellor. Far 
from improving the economic condi- 
tions in the Reich, the Nazis have not 
kept their promises to bring relief 
and their rule has but accelerated the 
downward trend. Though Herr Hitler 
can be expected to satisfy the Ger- 
man people with great festivals and 
parades this Summer, it is far more 
important to know if he will be able 
to provide for them next Winter. 

Well may these questions be asked: 
Is Germany facing bankruptcy? And 
if the Nazi government is unable to 
cope with the ever-deepening crisis, 
how much longer will that govern- 
ment be able to prevent what now ap- 
pears to be not only an inevitable eco- 
nomic catastrophe but also a social 
upheaval fraught with unpredictable 
consequences ? 











America’s Outworn Criminal Codes 


E reform of the criminal law has 
7 eee an extraordinary amount 
of attention in America in recent dec- 
ades. With one “crime wave” after 
another sweeping across the country, 
even the most conservative and le- 
thargic members of the legal profes- 
sion have seen the need for action and 
have vied with each other in formu- 
lating ideas for improvement. Law 
reform has come to mean, in most 
cases, criminal law reform. 

Yet there is something highly 
curious about it all. The reformers 
have talked of criminal law reform 
but have concentrated merely on the 
reform of criminal procedure. While 
the substantive law of crimes and 
punishments remains practically un- 
changed, hardly a phase of the ma- 
chinery of criminal investigation, 
trial and conviction has escaped 
scrutiny and considerable overhaul- 
ing. Some years ago the most fre- 
quently heard complaint was that ap- 
pellate courts were too ready to re- 
verse criminal convictions on mere 
technicalities. At present less is heard 
of this evil, and attention has been 
shifted to others—the use of the 
process of indictment by a grand jury 
rather than the more simple informa- 
tion, the great freedom of bail, the 
caprices of the jury system, the pre- 
sumption of innocence, the privilege 
against self-incrimination, the limita- 
tions upon the judge’s right to com- 
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ment on the evidence, the insanity 
defense. There has also been growing 
alarm over the enormous power exer- 
cised by District Attorneys in nolle- 
prossing cases. 

A glance at any index of legal liter- 
ature will show how completely the 
proceduralists command the field of 
criminal law reform. Journalists, edi- 
torial writers, educators and public 
moralists take notice only occasionally 
of the lag of certain elements in the 
criminal code, and official or semi- 
official crime commissions have been 
interested solely in procedural prob- 
lems. One will search in vain the re- 
ports of the Cleveland Crime Survey, 
the Illinois Crime Survey, or the Mis- 
souri Crime Survey for any but pro- 
cedural recommendations. The same 
is practically true of the Wickersham 
reports. A few years ago the proce- 
dural labors of several decades were 
crowned by a draft code of criminal 
procedure prepared by a committee of 
the American Law Institute. This 
monument of codification runs to 470 
sections, and is accompanied by a 
commentary of 1,143 pages. 

It might be supposed from the great 
interest in procedural reform that the 
substantive criminal law presents vir- 
tually no problems. But in actuality 
American criminal codes are as an- 
achronistic as the stagecoach. They 
were formulated in most instances 
over a century ago and have remained 
fundamentally unaltered. Some of 
their provisions are so fantastically 

outworn and useless that it is star- 
tling to read them in current volumes 
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of compiled statutes. They bespeak 
the habits, customs and moral atti- 
tudes of other days. Much, indeed, of 
the pageant of America’s past is pre- 
served in our present penal codes. 

In the now well-settled and highly 
industrialized State of Michigan it is 
still a crime to incite an Indian tribe 
to go on the warpath. In the State of 
New York it is still a crime to buy 
land from an Indian—perhaps be- 
cause some sharp New Yorker might, 
like Peter Stuyvesant, attempt to buy 
Manhattan Island from a visiting 
redskin. The most common form of 
anti-Indian crime is represented by 
the provisions which make it a felony 
to sell liquor to any Indian. Another 
memory of pioneer days is preserved 
in the penal code of South Dakota, 
which makes a felony of prostitution 
committed in a covered wagon or a 
prairie schooner. 

The code of the duello is still elab- 
orately regulated in all but a few 
States. Dueling is a crime subject to 
twenty years’ imprisonment in Flor- 
ida, Maine and Massachusetts. In 
many other States the maximum pen- 
alty is ten years, and if the encounter 
ends in death, the charge is often first- 
degree murder. In Florida, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, Virgin- 
ia and West Virginia even the seconds 
are accessories before the fact to mur- 
der in the first degree. Most States 
make it a misdemeanor to post a gen- 
tleman as a coward. In most States 
conviction for dueling entails disqual- 
ification from office, while in Arizona, 
California, Florida, Nevada and Vir- 
ginia duelists are in addition disquali- 
fied from voting. 

Many of the penal provisions of the 
horse age still survive in the motor 
age. In Florida and Massachusetts it 
is a crime for the driver of a stage 
coach to leave his horses unattended. 
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In about half a dozen States it is a 
crime to drive any vehicle over a 
bridge at a pace faster than a walk. 
Such laws, if strictly enforced, would 
tie up motor traffic. In a number of 
States it is a crime to hitch an animal 
to a tree or to tether a noisy animal 
near a church. 

There are many survivals of the 
Puritan complex. The most familiar 
examples are the blue laws, which, in 
New England and the South, still re- 
tain much of their vigor. In Georgia 
it is a crime to bathe on the Sabbath 
in view of a house of religious wor- 
ship. In Delaware it is still a misde- 
meanor to “pretend to exercise the art 
of witchcraft.” Eavesdropping, which 
was a favorite pastime in early Puri- 
tan days, is still a crime in New York, 
South Dakota and Oklahoma. Peeping, 
which once might incur the penalty of 
the ducking stool, is still a finable mis- 
demeanor in Georgia, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and North Carolina. Curfew laws 
may to this day be found in Maine and 
New Hampshire. 

Many crimes which were created to 
cope with short-lived nuisances have 
remained to clutter up the statute 
books. Futile when first enacted, they 
now seem particularly absurd—as, for 
instance, the laws of the last genera- 
tion against wearing excessively long 
hatpins. They represent a special form 
of penal legislation in which America 
has surpassed all other countries, and 
have contributed to an almost incredi- 
ble degree of particularization. Be- 
cause general provisions were mis- 
trusted, American penal codes abound 
in specific suggestions of ways of com- 
mitting crimes, and acts which must 
already be crimes under any reasona- 
ble interpretation of existing law are 
expressly termed criminal. American 
penal codes contain not ten command- 
ments but ten thousand. 

Even the normal law of crimes 
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against the State, persons and prop- 
erty is in a highly unsatisfactory con- 
dition. It is often permeated by feudal 
ideas and medieval theology, and re- 
flects in general a degree of severity 
which could be justified only in days 
when the State was struggling for its 
existence and police systems were ru- 
dimentary. The criminal law of Eng- 
land alone is as extreme in its con- 
cepts as the American—indeed, slight- 
ly more so. 

With respect to sexual offenses, 
however, the American criminal law is 
far less civilized than that of Eng- 
land. The hard-headed King’s judges 
who fashioned the English common 
law resisted the recognition of such 
offenses, but American Puritans 


changed the common law by statute. 
Fornication is still a crime in a good 
majority of American States and in 
most of these the act need be neither 
notorious nor habitual. Adultery is 
still a crime in all States save Arkan- 


sas, Delaware, Louisiana, Nevada, 
New Mexico and Tennessee. The ex- 
tremely wide range of the penalties 
for adultery itself reveals the absurd- 
ity of the crime. While it is punishable 
by a fine of $10 in Maryland and $20 
in Virginia, maximum terms of im- 
prisonment of three years may be im- 
posed in Arizona, Idaho, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Utah and Wisconsin, 
and terms of five years in Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Oklahoma and Vermont. 
Not so popularly known as adultery 
but far more important is the crime of 
seduction. Seduction under promise of 
marriage is a felony in a majority of 
American States, with a maximum 
penalty of twenty years. When it is 
considered that in most States the age 
of the woman is immaterial, the pun- 
ishment can hardly be said to fit the 
crime. The single standard may not 
be entirely accepted in current morals 
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but certainly mature women no longer 
need the protection of such ferocious 
laws. As it is, these seduction statutes 
serve merely to railroad reluctant 
males to the altar. 

The heritage of medieval theology 
is perhaps best exemplified in the 
crime of perjury. Modern lawyers rec- 
ognize perjury as a crime almost as 
casual as smoking, but the provisions 
of most codes would indicate that it is 
a heinous offense against religion. 
While a number of States have dis- 
tinguished perjury from a lesser crime 
of “false swearing,” the penalties for 
both offenses are still too great. The 
most common maximum penalties are 
ten, fourteen and twenty years. While 
in some States such severe punish- 
ment is reserved only for perjury 
upon the trial of a felony, in others, 
the minimum penalties for such per- 
jury are from seven to ten years. 
Criminal law reformers have indeed 
concerned themselves with this prob- 
lem, proposing to reduce perjury to 
the status of a mere misdemeanor. 
But their concern is only apparently 
an exception to their general indiffer- 
ence to the criminal law. Since perjury 
is a crime affecting the administra- 
tion of justice it is obviously of great 
procedural import. 

There is probably no better way of 
illustrating the contemporary malad- 
justment of the criminal law than by 
pointing to the crime of murder. The 
layman probably supposes that mur- 
der is the one crime that presents no 
problems except, perhaps, that regard- 
ing the ethics of capital punishment. 
But this is a great error. At no time 
has there been a universally accepted 
conception of the most heinous homi- 
cide. One conception concerns the nu- 
merous mental elements involved in 
the commission of the crime, another 
the special circumstances attending it. 
The mental element which in Anglo- 
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American law characterizes a homi- 
cide as murder is premeditation, or, 
as it is called in the law books, “mal- 
ice aforethought.” Actually, however, 
neither malice nor forethought need 
really be established; the law often 
presumes them from the fact that the 
slayer comported himself in a reckless 
manner. Thus, in English law, and 
often in American law, a man may be 
guilty of murder if he has killed an- 
other in the course of the commission 
of any crime or even grossly negligent 
act, although there is no inner connec- 
tion of purpose with such acts. The 
latter qualification, however, is re- 
quired now in most other Western 
countries. 

We can hardly rule that a man acts 
at his peril without encouraging him 
in a moment of danger to act perilous- 
ly. Certainly such a standard is 
strongly reminiscent of the almost 
absolute liability of primitive law. 
Whatever may be said of the justice 
of its application to a slayer who has 
quite accidentally killed another in 
the course of the commission of a 
crime, it is unnecessarily harsh to 
partners in the crime who would have 
had nothing to do with such violence. 
There is no doubt that the whole law 
of accessories before the fact is great- 
ly in need of revision. 

Crimes of passion present another 
distinct problem, one which is treated 
by many continental codes by either 
ruling out or mitigating the pun- 
ishment of a husband who has taken 
an adulterer in flagrante delicto. 
Many continental codes also make ex- 
press provision for the case of mur- 
der upon the request of the victim, as 
when a relative helps a hopeless in- 
valid to his death. 

Although it will seem to many almost 
an act of impiety, it may be suggested 
that premeditation itself as a funda- 
mental test of the worst form of homi- 
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cide is largely the result of theological 
ideas carried on by philosophical in- 
dividualism. One who kills after pre- 
meditation may be far less dangerous 
to society than one who kills in the 
heat of blood. In fact, the abandon- 
ment of premeditation as the funda- 
mental test of murder has already be- 
gun in a few countries. 


Many other sections of our penal 
code reveal anomalies. The frequent 
limitation of the crime of mayhem, for 
instance, to the willful injury of an 
eye or a member bespeaks the survival 
of feudal military values. A secular 
civilization should be able to do with- 
out the crime of blasphemy, and a 
civilization permeated by scientifie 
values should be able to dispense with 
the crime of obscenity. The crime of 
vagrancy, which is still aimed at 
“sturdy rogues and vagabonds,” needs 
redefinition and new safeguards in 
an era of mass unemployment. In four 
States—Florida, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts—‘common 
pipers and fiddlers” are still classed 
as vagrants. In about half our States 
three persons acting in disorderly con- 
cert may still be guilty of the crime 
of riot, and in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Nevada and Utah the crowning 
absurdity has been achieved in re- 
ducing the number to two. 


In view of the state of the American 
criminal law the failure to probe its 
foundations seems rather remarkable. 
While it is true that there have been 
periodic “revisions” of American crim- 
inal codes, they have not been deep- 
reaching or systematic but mere re- 
compilations by which repealed sec- 
tions were eliminated and new sec- 
tions added. Such jobs, moreover, 
have been entrusted to political hacks 
rather than to jurists. In some Amer- 
ican States there has not even been 
that limited revision of the criminal 
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law accomplished in England from 
1861 to 1910, when, by a series of 
enactments, obsolete statutes were 
eliminated and the law of some of the 
major offenses was stated in such a 
manner as to constitute partial codes. 
Of such thoroughgoing pieces of codi- 
fication as the recent Italian or Rus- 
sian penal codes there has not even 
been talk in the United States. At 
most, a few States, like New Jersey, 
Maryland and Ohio, have removed 
some of the more fantastically anti- 
quated provisions from their statute 
books. 

Admittedly, our Legislatures (as 
distinguished from law reformers) 
have been greatly concerned with the 
problem of penalties. Faced with a 
mounting crime wave in the prohibi- 
tion era, the lawmaking bodies felt 
that something had to be done. The 
result was the Baumes Law in New 
York and its analogues in other 
States. But, unfortunately, the in- 
crease in the severity of penalties 
meant a penological reaction rather 
than an advance. The history of the 
criminal law shows that the certainty 
of punishment is far more important 
than its severity, and that the path 
of successful reform lies in the direc- 
tion of a decrease rather than an in- 
crease of penalties. It is true that 
American codes no longer list several 
hundred crimes punishable with death. 
But there still are at least that many 
crimes punishable by unnecessarily 
long terms of imprisonment. 


Yet it is easy to understand why 
the logical step of a new codification 
has not been taken. It is significant 
that the two most coherent of modern 
penal codes have come from Italy and 
Russia, the two oldest authoritarian 
régimes. Similarly, in an earlier day, 
revolutionary France gave to the 
world the most influential of modern 
penal codes, but it is now almost as 
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hopelessly antiquated as the Ameri- 
can. Western democracies are in an 
era of transition, and such a period 
is highly unfavorable to penal codi- 
fication. The criminal law is peculiar- 
ly the depository of the results of 
social conflict and adjustment, and 
American political and economic issues 
are still uncrystallized. 

Some adjustment of the criminal 
code, however, has been unavoidable. 
Difficult to attack directly in a period 
of transition, the criminal law has 
been undermined in numerous ways, 
and methods of evasion have been 
discovered in the opportunities of 
criminal procedure. The conversion of 
criminal law reform into procedural 
law reform has been the result. Start- 
ing from the assumption that it did 
not make much difference whether 
superannuated and useless provisions 
continued upon the books, criminal 
law reformers have become dominated 
by the ideal of law enforcement rather 
than the ideal of law. Abstract law 
enforcement may sometimes be de- 
manded by laymen, but it has been 
regarded lightly by the procedural 
sophists. The latter have regarded 
the criminal code as nothing more 
than an arsenal of weapons from 
which the agents of prosecution might 
select at will the most suitable instru- 
ments for dealing with public enemies 
and malefactors. 


It cannot be denied that the sub- 
stantive criminal law may be refash- 
ioned to a certain extent in the course 
of administration. The distinction be- 
tween substantive and procedural law 
is artificial. Nevertheless, the criminal 
law can be only partly circumvented, 
and often there is no ground of com- 
promise. The criminal law must be 
strictly enforced or not at all. The 
attempt to select introduces an incal- 
culable element of caprice into public 
prosecution, and the existence of un- 
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enforceable laws creates a public spirit 
which embarrasses the enforcement 
of necessary laws, especially when 
there exists so deeply ingrained a 
habit of lawlessness as there is in 
America. 

Further adjustment of the criminal 
code is to be expected from the jury 
system. But juries have often refused 
to be reasonable. They have not only 
reached compromise verdicts but 
failed altogether to convict, particu- 
larly in cases of first degree murder 
in which the state of facts makes only 
one verdict possible. In this way indi- 
viduals who are highly dangerous to 
society and who should certainly be 
subjected to some degree of penologi- 
cal treatment often escape all punish- 
ment. 

A recent sensational trial offers a 
case in point. A girl smuggled a gun 
into jail for her lover. In using it in 
his attempt to break out, he shot and 
killed a guard. The girl was there- 
upon tried for murder as an acces- 
sory before the fact. Her defense was 
the transparent fiction that she had 
taken the gun into the jail to execute 
a suicide pact between herself and 
her lover. Yet the jury very naturally 
found her not guilty, and she escaped 
merely because the penalty of the law 
was too harsh. She had probably not 
expected that the gun would be used 
to kill. 

In recent years the office of the 
public prosecutor has become an even 
more important agency of adjustment 
than the jury. The acceptance of lesser 
pleas by District Attorneys must be 
regarded as inevitable despite the in- 
dignation and alarm which it has 
precipitated. Although the blame for 
the existence of the practice is usually 
put upon the jury system, the ulti- 
mate cause is the state of the criminal 
law itself. Plea bargaining would be 
less objectionable if District Attorneys 
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were all absolutely incorruptible and 
above suspicion. But that there is 
usually an intimate connection be- 
tween the office of the District Attor- 
ney and political headquarters is 
notorious. The discretion of the Dis- 
trict Attorney should be limited, but 
cannot be as long as the criminal law 
remains in its present condition. This 
avenue of escape for the accused must 
be kept open even though it facilitates 
the exercise of political influence upon 
criminal law administration. 

The caprice of the District Attor- 
ney, however, may be exercised in 
dealing with not only ordinary crimi- 
nals but so-called radicals. Every now 
and then some ancient provision of 
the criminal code is invoked against 
some person with unorthodox views. 
A famous case about a decade ago 
was that of the director of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union who was 
arrested under a New Jersey statute 
of 1796 for “riotously, routously and 
tumultuously” making and uttering 
“great and loud noises and threaten- 
ings.” Southern prosecutors have re- 
cently discovered that Northern labor 
organizers may be convicted for incit- 
ing to insurrection under laws passed 
against the carpetbaggers after the 
Civil War. Occasionally even liberals 
are arrested for blasphemy. The va- 
grancy laws are quite commonly in- 
voked against troublemakers of all 
sorts. 

It is no wonder that the criminal 
law reformers busy themselves with 
procedural reform. It seems natural to 
correct errors of procedure when 
acquittals occur in the course of ad- 
ministration. If criminals are not con- 
victed it is easy to put the blame upon 
such an absurd defect as the presump- 
tion of innocence. If juries so often 
allow the guilty to escape perhaps it 
is due to the requirement of unani- 
mous verdicts. Yet, obviously, these 
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are at most only contributory factors. 
It is particularly astonishing that 
there should be so much attention 
paid to procedural reform in the 
United States when its possibilities 
are so limited. The basic conditions of 
prosecution are laid down in almost 
unalterable State and Federal consti- 
tutional provisions. 

One group of reformers, the scien- 
tific criminologists, has indeed vig- 
orously attacked the criminal law 
rather than procedure. But these re- 
formers have regarded not only Amer- 
ican criminal codes but all criminal 
codes as farragos of nonsense and 
superstition. They have opposed the 
whole scheme of fixed crimes and pun- 
ishments, regarding as absurd the at- 
tempt to measure in advance the prob- 
able duration of time required for the 
reformation of an individual. They 
have even proposed to do away with 
the criminal law entirely and to sub- 
stitute the psychiatrist for the judge. 
As criminologists these reformers 
may be right in the abstract, but they 
have shown a woeful lack of sense in 
appreciating the political basis of the 
limitations of the criminal law. Nulla 
poena sine lege (no penalty without 
a law) is a maxim which has been 
established only after a long struggle 
against arbitrary imprisonment, and 
nobody has thought seriously of abol- 
ishing it. Although the criminologists 
have not been able to alter criminal 
law, they have brought about the wide 
adoption of supplementary institu- 
tions such as probation and parole. 
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These measures have helped to indi- 
vidualize punishment without our suc- 
rendering the safeguards to society 
which are contaiued in the criminal 
law. 

Thus, although the criminologists 
have been active critics, even their 
efforts have not resulted in reform, 
and have merely accentuated the pre- 
vailing disregard of the criminal law. 
For the most part, criminological re- 
forms as administered within the 
framework of the corrupt American 
political system have proved abortive 
and disappointing. At any rate, proba- 
tion and parole, which come into oper- 
ation only after conviction, cannot 
affect the process of conviction itself. 
The possibility of stringent penalties 
as well as the inclusiveness of criminal 
concepts still make it difficult to con- 
vict, and hence again many dangerous 
criminals escape the hands of both the 
law and the criminologists. 

The criminal law of the United 
States, like that of other Western 
democracies, rests upon the founda- 
tions of moral responsibility and a 
fixed scale of crimes and punishments. 
The social conditions of the twentieth 
century prevent the realization of the 
precepts of scientific criminology. The 
time may not be ripe for criminal law 
reform. But when the time does come, 
results will certainly not be accom- 
plished by a mere tinkering with the 
machinery of enforcement. There is no 
escape from the criminal law itself, 
and a revision of this alone can pro- 
duce the desired effect. 
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F patriotism were to be defined as 
knowledge and appreciation of one’s 
country—its physical characteristics 
as well as its history—how many of 
us could claim to be patriotic Ameri- 
cans? How many of us are aware, for 
instance, of what our national parks 
offer in the way of mountain scenery, 
natural phenomena of every variety 
and prehistoric exhibits of great scien- 
tific interest? How many, too, know 
how the number of national historical 
sites under the same administration 
is growing? Yet the parks and monu- 
ments created from time to time by 
act of Congress now constitute a vast 
government undertaking, preserving 
“forever for the people” the country’s 
chief beauty spots and most mag- 
nificent mountain areas, and compris- 
ing at present approximately 23,000 
square miles. 

The national park idea was born 
sixty-four years ago around a camp- 
fire near the junction of the Firehole 
and the Gibbon Rivers in what is now 
Yellowstone National Park. This re- 
gion was then a wilderness, inhabited 
by Indians, but it had been made fa- 
mous by the stories which had been 
told about it. A trader and trapper by 
the name of Jim Bridger, a well-known 
character of the period, claimed to 
have caught fish in a cold stream and 
cooked them in a pool of boiling water 
alongside the stream. He talked also 
of petrified forests and petrified 
leaves, and, to embellish his story in 
the true Western fashion, he swore 
that he had seen petrified birds sing- 
ing petrified songs. The very incredi- 
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bility of such stories kept explorers 
looking for profit from the region. 

In 1870, however, the Washburn- 
Langford expedition was organized at 
Helena, Mont. This party of nine set- 
tlers was greatly impressed by the 
geysers, the hot springs, the boiling 
mud pots, the lake, the canyon and 
the waterfalls, and as they sat around 
the campfire one night they fell to 
discussing the commercial possibilities 
of the discoveries they had made. They 
\Saw themselves becoming wealthy 
\men overnight, when Judge Cornelius 
‘Hedges held up his hand. “These great 
natural wonders,” he said, “‘must never 
fall into private hands.” It was his 
idea that the region should be con- 
verted into a national park, and the 
others in the party then and there 
pledged themselves to forego any 
claims of their own. Upon their re- 
turn to Helena the group raised 
money to help send one of their lead- 
ers, N. P. Langford, to Washington. 
As a result of their efforts an Act 
of Congress was passed on March 1, 
1872, setting aside forever an area 
approximately 62 miles long and 54 
miles wide “for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of the people.” Mr. Langford 
was made the first superintendent of 
the park and served in that capacity 


* for five years without pay. 


Yellowstone was the first national 
park. Forty years earlier Congress 
had reserved the Hot Springs area in 
Arkansas, but it was not opened as 
a national park until 1921. The Yo- 
semite Valley had been discovered in 
1851, but in 1864 Congress had ceded 
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the valley and the Mariposa Grove of 
Big Trees to the State of California. 
In 1890, however, Congress made a 
national park of the high mountain 
peaks, glaciers, forests, valleys and 
waterfalls of the Sierra Nevada. Since 
the State still held title to the valley 
containing the great falls and the big 
trees, there were many conflicts of 
administration, but finally in 1906 the 
State deeded the valley back to the 
Federal Government. Yosemite Park 
now covers an area of approximately 
1,170 square miles, and is exceeded in 
size only by Yellowstone, Mount Mc- 
Kinley and Glacier National Parks. 
In the same year that Yosemite was 
made a park, Sequoia National Park 
was formed in middle-eastern Cali- 
fornia. The General Grant National 
Park of four square miles was also 
set aside in 1890. Next to be brought 
into the national park system, in 1899, 
was Mount Rainier, a fitting compan- 
ion for Yellowstone and Yosemite, 
with its 28 glaciers from 50 to 500 
feet thick covering 48 square miles, 
and its subalpine flower beds. 

Practically every one of the nation- 
al parks is a monument to the vision 
of some one man or smal! group of 
men. In 1885 William Gladstone Steel, 
a school teacher, came upon Crater 
Lake in the heart of the Cascade 
Mountains of Oregon. This lake of an 
unbelievable blue is set like a jewel 
in a mountain top whose slopes of lava 
show that the mountain was once 
much higher. Steel determined to have 
a national park made of it, and for 
twenty years he fought the sheep- 
herders and lumber men. When the 
bill was finally passed in 1902, many 
of the wild flowers had been destroyed 
by sheep. Credit should go to Mr. 
Steel, who has since become United 
States Commissioner for the area, for 
having preserved what many consider 
our most beautiful national park. 
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The struggle over the Grand Can- 
yon was long-drawn-out and dramatic. 
As early as 1885 Benjamin Harrison, 
then in Congress, introduced a bill to 
convert it into a national park, but 
placer mining claims blocked the proj- 
ect. A prospector named Ralph H. 
Cameron had filed several hundred 
claims covering twenty acres each 
along the river and the rim of the 
canyon for the express purpose of 
controlling the entire area. Finally, in 
1908, President Theodore Roosevelt 
put a stop to the mining-claim devel- 
opment by declaring the Grand Can- 
yon a “national monument.” His au- 
thority was an act passed by Congress 
in 1906, authorizing the President to 
“declare by public proclamation his- 
toric landmarks, historic and prehis- 
toric structures, and other objects of 
historic or scientific interest that 
are situated upon the lands owned or 
controlled by the Government of the 
United States to be national monu- 
ments.” The applicability of this act 
to the Grand Canyon was questioned, 
but the courts upheld the President. 
Cameron’s next move was to get him- 
self elected to the United States Sen- 
ate, but his seat there did not prevent 
the Supreme Court from ordering him 
out of the Canyon definitely in 1926. 

While the national parks were being 
rapidly extended, their administration 
was at loose ends. After the early 
days, when men like Langford and 
Steel, who were responsible for the 
creation of the parks, served as su- 
perintendents, political appointments 
were made. This system proved so dis- 
astrous that even Congress saw its 
dangers, and so the War Department 
was put in charge of the operation of 
the larger parks, though they re- 
mained under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior. For-, 
tunately the successive Secretaries of 
the Interior and their assistants stood/ 
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out from the first against commercial 
exploitation of parks. Yet park busi- 
ness was attended to by clerks in the 
department and there was no unified 
plan. Finally, in 1910, the year of the 
formation of the great Glacier Na- 
tional Park, with an area of over 
1,533 square miles, Dr. J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, president of the American 
Civic Association, launched a cam- 
paign for the creation of a National 
Park Service as a separate bureau in 
the Department of the Interior. This 
end was achieved when Franklin K. 
Lane became Secretary of the Interior 
under President Wilson. 

The act which Congress passed on 
Aug. 25, 1916, gave the officers of 
the National Park Service authority 
to promote and regulate the Federal 
areas known as the national parks, 
monuments and reservations in such 
a way as “to conserve the scenery and 
the natural and historic objects and 
the wild life therein, and to provide 
for the enjoyment of the same in such 
manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoy- 
ment of future generations.” 

Such broad powers might easily 
have been abused had not the first 
director of the service been Stephen 
T. Mather, a Californian who was a 
great lover of the out-of-doors and 
a member of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
original group of conservationists. 
Under Mr. Mather and Horace AI- 
bright, who succeeded him in 1929 
after serving as his assistant for 
twelve years, the service has been free 
from the taint of politics. A. B. Cam- 
merer, the new director, is also a vet- 
eran in the service. 

The officers of the service in devel- 
oping a policy of preserving for the 
people the unique and the superlative- 
ly beautiful regions of the country 
have from time to time prevailed upon 
Congress to create new national parks. 
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The Rocky Mountain National Park of 
405 square miles in Colorado was 
added because this region, with peaks 
from 11,000 to 14,000 feet high, is the 
veritable heart of the Rockies; the 
Lassen Volcanic Park of 163 square 
miles in Northern California because 
it contains the only recently active 
volcano in the United States proper, 
with a cinder cone 6,913 feet high; 
Hawaii National Park because of its 
active volcanoes and its tropical plant 
life; Mount McKinley National Park 
of 3,030 square miles in Alaska be- 
cause the mountain, 20,300 feet above 
sea level, is the highest peak in North 
America, and because the surrounding 
region constitutes the largest wild 
game retreat on this continent; Zion 
National Park in Southwestern Utah 
because of its magnificent gorge; 
Bryce Canyon in the same State be- 
cause its box canyons contain fantas- 
tically eroded and vividly colored pin- 
nacles; the Grand Teton National 
Park in Wyoming because the Rockies 
here most closely resemble the Alps, 
with abrupt and stupendous outcrop- 
pings of granite; Carlsbad Caverns in 
New Mexico because of their beauti- 
fully decorated limestone caverns, be- 
lieved to be the largest yet discov- 
ered; Mesa Verde National Park in 
Southwestern Colorado because it 
contains the best preserved prehistoric 
cliff dwellings in this country, if not 
in the world. 

Acadia National Park on Mount 
Desert Island and the adjoining main- 
land in Maine was added in 1919 be- 
cause of its spectacular scenery, with 
granite mountains meeting the sea 
and because its fiords, fresh-water 
lakes and rare flora distinguish it 
from other Eastern woodlands. The 
Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park was added to the system still 
more recently, in 1930, because the 
Great Smokies are the most rugged 
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and superb of the Appalachians. And 
the acreage for the proposed Shenan- 
doah National Park in Virginia has 
been acquired by the State of Vir- 
ginia and will probably be turned over 
to the Federal Government this Sum- 
mer. 

Congress has also authorized the 
acquisition of Mammoth Cave in Ken- 
tucky and Isle Royale on the northern 
coast of Michigan. A bill to create a 
national park in the Everglades of 
Florida was defeated by the Seventy- 
second Congress on the score that the 
country had already put too much 
money into Florida, but the Seventy- 
third passed the measure, and it was 
signed by President Roosevelt on 
May 30, 1934. 

Now that most of the land in the 
country is privately owned, the crea- 
tion of a national park is not so sim- 
ple as it was when the government 
still held vast stretches of mountain 
territory. Under the law the National 
Park Service may not buy land to cre- 
ate a park; it can, however, accept 
donations from States, municipalities 
or individuals, and it may buy land to 
improve existing parks. Fortunately, 
the various States have been eager to 
have national parks created within 
their boundaries, while men of wealth 
have shown great public spirit and 
vision in deeding park lands to the 
government. When the Great Smoky 
Mountains Park was projected, John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. offered to give 
$5,000,000 toward the purchase of the 
land if the States of North Carolina 
and Tennessee would match his dona- 
tion. Today 394,000 acres have been 
purchased, but Congress has specified 
that no extensive development of the 
park may be undertaken until 427,000 
acres have been acquired. Purchase of 
the Shenandoah National Park in Vir- 
ginia was made possible by appropria- 
tions of the State Legislature, and by 
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thousands of small contributions, in 
addition to $175,000 given by Mr. 
Rockefeller Jr. and $50,000 from 
Edsel Ford. 

One of Mr. Rockefeller Jr.’s most in- 
teresting contributions to the national 
parks was a series of museums in 
Yellowstone Park, which illustrate the 
natural wonders of the park and com- 
pare them with similar phenomena in 
other parts of the world. He endowed 
still another museum in Yosemite 
Park, while Congress has since appro- 
priated money to build similar muse- 
ums in the other large parks. 

The task in developing and admin- 
istering the national parks is to make 
them at once playgrounds for people 
on vacation, a laboratory for scien- 
tists and nature lovers and a refuge 
for future generations. That they are 
exceedingly popular as playgrounds is 
proved by the number of those (ap- 
proximately 3,000,000) who visit the 
parks west of the Great Plains every 
year. Although all types of accommo- 
dations are provided and everything 
is done to make things pleasant for 
visitors, great areas of the parks have 
been left in their primitive state. 
When automobiles were finally ad- 
mitted to Yellowstone in 1915, only 
a few main highways were built, and 
today but 10 to 15 per cent of the park 
may be seen by motor. In the other 
parks, too, over three-quarters of the 
land has been preserved in its wild 
state for the benefit of nature lovers 
and scientists. 

The sight of great natural riches 
going to waste, that is to say, not pro- 
ducing dollars and cents, was more 
than commercial interests could stand. 
In Yellowstone the Park Service from 
the beginning has had to fight to keep 
the irrigation companies out of the 
area. Only recently, when Secretary 
Ickes took office, the State of Mon- 
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tana petitioned for the right to develop 
Yellowstone Lake, and was flatly re- 
fused. In the early days promoters 
angled for perpetual leases on sites 
surrounding the natural features, tried 
to get the right to build 2 funicular 
railway in Yellowstone and wanted to 
cut the park in two by running a rail- 
road across it. But the coveted rights 
to the land surrounding the natural 
features were never ceded by the gov- 
ernment, and today the leases of the 
hotels and camps are limited to twenty 
years and may be revoked at any time 
upon failure to comply with Park Ser- 
vice regulations. 

Yosemite is the only one of the 
parks that has been invaded. After 
twenty years’ litigation the city of San 
Francisco won the right to build a dam 
and create a water reservoir in the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley in the north-cen- 
tral part of the park. The develop- 
ment, which was bitterly fought by 
John Muir, Robert Underwood John- 
son and others, has marred the nat- 
ural beauty of this section of the park. 

The national parks have been con- 
served .only through constant vigi- 
lance. When during the war the sheep 
* men claimed that they needed the 
wild flower fields of Mount Rainier 
for grazing, a Washington organiza- 
tion called “The Mountaineers” came 
forward and said: “If you must have 
more grazing land please consider our 
golf clubs and gardens before you 
touch our virgin wild flower fields.” 
Whenever one of the parks has been 
threatened with exploitation the di- 
rector has taken the position that if 
the natural features of the area are 
sufficiently important or beautiful to 
have been placed within a national 
park by an act of Congress, they 
should forever remain there, regard- 
less of their commercial value. 

The recent Senatorial hearings over 
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the Jackson Hole controversy illus- 
trate the obstructionism which the 
Park Service has encountered time and 
again. The Grand Teton National Park 
in Wyoming, when formed in 1929 
was a shoestring park of 96,000 
acres, and it was desirable to add to 
it between 30,000 and 40,000 acres 
privately owned in the Jackson Hole 
country. The Park Service was anx- 
ious to preserve this great bowl sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges and also 
to protect its 20,000 head of elk. 
When John D. Rockefeller Jr. offered 
to buy the land for the government, 
it was asserted by certain Wyoming 
interests that the Park Service had 
conspired with him to prevent the 
commercial development of the region 
and that homesteaders were being 
harassed into selling their property. 
Yet it was shown at the hearings at 
Jackson, Wyo., in August, 1933, that 
a fair if not a generous price was paid 
in every instance. The region has 
never been extensively developed, so 
that the loss to the merchants through 
the disappearance of a number of 
ranches will be more than compen- 
sated by the expenditures of tour- 
ists who will visit this new national 
park area. The upshot of the hearings 
was that four out of five of the Sena- 
tors on the subcommittee voted to ex- 
onerate Mr. Rockefeller and the Park 
Service of any improper motives. 

If an expansionist policy is justified 
in any government undertaking, it 
would seem to be justified in the Na- 
tional Park Service. For too many 
years the preservation of national his- 
torical sites of the first importance 
has been neglected, or left to private 
organizations. It is a national disgrace 
that Mount Vernon should have been 
allowed to fall into disrepair after 
1830 when the Washington family 
could no longer keep it up, and that 
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the salvaging of the mansion and 
grounds should have been left to the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. 

The first national shrine to have 
been developed by the Park Service 
was Wakefield, the Virginia estate 
where George Washington was born. 
It was dedicated two years ago in 
connection with the Washington bi- 
centennial celebration. On the site of 
the original house, which was burnt 
in 1780, the Park Service, in collabora- 
tion with the Wakefield National Me- 
morial Association, has erected a brick 
Colonial house corresponding to the 
extant descriptions of the old mansion. 
On another tidewater farm close by, 
the original John Washington settled 
in 1657, and in the family burial plot 
on the Wakefield estate are interred 
the bones of thirty-one of Washing- 
ton’s American ancestors, but not 
those of his mother. The estate is laid 
out as it was originally, even to the 
flowers in the old-fashioned garden— 
the same as those that bloomed there 
when Washington was born. 

Only a few hours’ drive from Wake- 
field, at Jamestown, Williamsburg and 
Yorktown, sites and buildings which 
commemorate successive chapters in 
our Colonial history have been pre- 
served under the name of the Colonial 
National Monument. A still more im- 
portant acquisition to the Park Ser- 
vice is the Morristown National His- 
torical Park, dedicated in July, 1933. 
In the old Ford house, a beautifully 
preserved mansion, Washington had 


his headquarters in the Winter of 
1779-1780. In the mansion may be 
seen today what is probably the out- 
standing collection in the country of 
Washington relics. It has been pre- 
served by the Washington Association 
of New Jersey, and has now been 
deeded to the government. Through 
the generosity of Lloyd W. Smith and 
of the town of Morristown, the Park 
Service has also come into possession 
of the Jockey Hollow area, where the 
Continental Army lay encamped for 
two Winters, as well as the site of 
Fort Nonsense. . 

The labors of the National Park 
Service as guardians of our historical 
treasures have only begun. Under 
the government reorganization order 
of June 10, 1933, the service was con- 
verted into the Office of National 
Parks, Buildings and Reservations, 
and as such it inherited from the 
War Department all the national 
military parks—including Gettysburg, 
Vicksburg and Chickamauga—the Lee 
Mansion in Arlington Cemetery, the 
Ford Theatre in Washington, the 
house across the street from the the- 
atre where Lincoln died, and, most im- 
portant of all, Lincoln’s birthplace in 
Kentucky. More recently the name of 
the National Park Service was re- 
stored. We may be sure that all pub- 
lic funds which the service expends 
to preserve and add to our national 
heritage, whether scenic or historic, 
will be spent “for the benefit and en- 
joyment of the people.” 








USKIN somewhere in The Stones 
R of Venice says that “the purest 
and most thoughtful minds are those 
which love color most.” This is a state- 
ment with a good many implications, 
and not all of them square with what 
we feel about this presentday indus- 
trial society of ours. Color has, of 
course, come to hold an enormously 
important place in modern life, but ex- 
actly what is that place? 


One of the outstanding complaints 
against the industrial civilization of 
the nineteenth century was that it 
plagued the world with squalid tene- 
ment houses, dingy workshops, drab 
clothes and ugly machine-made arti- 
cles of everyday use. By and large, 
the charge holds good of our own age 
as well. In industrial communities the 
homes and surroundings of the great- 
er numbers of population are still dis- 
tressingly dreary and ugly. Yet in one 
respect there has been a striking 
change, a change which in the United 
States in particular has been both vast 
and far-reaching. In a thousand ways 
our life has been invaded by prismatic 
color in all the endless variety of its 
shades and combinations. Conspicuous 
mainly in the life of the more pros- 
perous, it has nevertheless also fil- 
tered into the humbler homes through 
the gayly tinted articles of mass con- 
sumption. Even the streets and houses 
of our cities have taken on a gayer 
aspect because of the more plentiful 
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use of color on exteriors. One might 
almost imagine that after a century 
of complacent resignation to his drab 
surroundings the average citizen sud- 
denly grew conscious of their ugliness 
and began to paint them in all the 
hues of the rainbow. 


The surprising fact is that the aver- 
age citizen himself never took any 
serious steps to regain the beauty of 
color. He never shouted: “I am sick 
and tired of these dull and dirty tints. 
I must have color that is jolly.” Yet 
chromatic color did come into his life 
because chemists and electricians dis- 
covered the means of producing color 
in large quantities and cheaply, and 
because the manufacturers of many 
articles found in color a new allure- 
ment for buyers. Of the two, the 
latter deserve the larger share of 
credit for the modern vogue for color. 
By some paradoxical process of evolu- 
tion the industrial system which 
began by destroying the color in which 
previous generations indulged and sub- 
stituting for it a cult of plain and un- 
adorned utility, came to regard it as 
the most effective weapon in the 
armory of salesmanship. 

So great has been the value of color 
as a promoter of sales that often it 
has been used to disguise the poor 
quality of a product or to create an 
impression of quality that did not 
exist in fact. One need only recall the 
artificial coloring of mineral waters, 
jams and candies, or the striking tints 
of various toilet preparations. In the 
latter case, what chance would there 
be to sell simple mixtures of water 
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or alcohol and cheap chemicals at 
fancy prices without those mysterious 
and lovely colorings obtained with a 
few drops of aniline dye? There is no 
need to dwell at length on this abuse 
of color. Like hypocrisy, it is the 
tribute that sin pays to virtue. And 
for once it will be found that perfectly 
virtuous color has a tale to tell that 
is vastly more interesting. 

One may start, perhaps, with the 
revolutionary change that has trans- 
formed the dreary-looking, old-fash- 
ioned kitchen into the bright and 
playful room that is the kitchen to- 
day, even in moderately prosperous 
homes. Colored wall tiles, colored 
stove, sink and refrigerator, colored 
tables and chairs, colored containers 
and china on the shelves, colored lino- 
leum and colored utensils and orna- 
ments combine to lend the modern 
kitchen an atmosphere of cheerful 
cleanness that ought to make the 
labor of cooking almost a joy. To be 
sure, the labor-saving appliances of 
today have sufficient attractions of 
their own to make a direct appeal to 
the modern housewife. Yet there can 
be little doubt that most of them find 
their way into her kitchen all the 
more readily because of the alluring 
pastel tints with which the manufac- 
turers, always shrewd judges of fem- 
inine psychology, have cunningly pro- 
vided them. 

Nor does color stop at the kitchen. 
In these days interior decoration in 
general is largely a matter of color 
effects, and it is the manufactured 
tiles or wallpaper, linoleum or rugs, 
furniture or glassware, drapes or 
lamp-shades, bedspreads or bedsheets 
and pillow-cases that supply the ele- 
ments for any combination of colors 
that may be desired. Other articles 
of everyday use in which color is delib- 
erately stressed as a merchandising 
stimulant include automobiles, type- 
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writers, rubber and leather goods, 
stationery, wrapping paper, cello- 
phane, umbrellas, clocks, safety 
razors, cigarette lighters, fountain 
pens and so on and so forth. 

But nowhere does color reign so 
surely and resplendently as in tex- 
tiles. In fact, the industry could not 
get along without color. Not only 
are dyes adapted to such different 
materials as cotton, linen, silk, rayon 
and wool, but they are constantly 
subject to ever-changing fashions in 
tint and tone. The innumerable prob- 
lems of fastness and matching re- 
quire the constant study and research 
of specialists of the highest training 
in the United States, especially since 
the war, when it became extremely 
difficult to obtain dyes from Europe. 
This, however, forced a solution of 
the constantly recurring problem of 
fixing uniform shades of color with 
the seasonal changes of fashion. The 
solution came in 1915, when the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association of the 
United States was established, which 
has fixed the standard colors in its 
“Standard Color Card of America,” 
and in addition issues seasonal cards 
twice yearly, for Spring and Fall 
fashions. 

The Standard Card lists 128 colors, 
all designated by permanently estab- 
lished names and four-figured num- 
bers. The numeral system indicates 
the blends and strength of three colors 
used, on the basis of nine principal 
colors and nine degrees of strength. 
Thus “Turquoise” marked as “S. 6153” 
represents blue as principal color, 
white as principal blend, green as sec- 
ondary blend and a strength “3” 
which stands for “light.” Although 
most of the names in the card are 
borrowed from natural objects, there 
are a few among them such as “Mer- 
maid,” “Horizon,” “Hunter” and 
“American Beauty” which bring to 
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mind such fancy names as “A Stifled 
Sigh,” “Superfluous Regrets,” “Sus- 
tained Sentiments” and “Momentary 
Agitation” which at one time adorned 
the creations of textile art in France. 

In providing the American textile 
industry and dealers with indispensa- 
ble guidance in the manufacture and 
ordering of colors, the American Color 
Card Association has also protected 
them against the domination of for- 
eign fashions. A British textile repre- 
sentative recently remarked that the 
absence of a similar institution in his 
country had made it dependent on 
French color fashions and placed it in 
danger of losing its foreign markets 
for textiles. It would seem that, after 
all, trade does follow the nation’s 
colors. 

The decorative appeal of color in 
stimulating sales is not confined to 
the goods themselves. It is equally 
potent in that branch of salesmanship 
which, as advertising, runs ahead of 
the product to scout for the possible 
purchaser. Just as overproduction 
turned the American manufacturer to 
an ever-increasing use of color, so the 
more intensive advertising in maga- 
zines and newspapers has made color 
its most conspicuous feature. Here, 
because of the technical difficulties 
of printing newspapers in colors, mag- 
azines have run ahead of newspapers, 
though the latter have gradually been 
catching up, especially in their Sun- 
day rotogravure sections, as can now 
be seen, for example, in The New York 
Times. 

Next to magazines and newspapers, 
color in advertising is particularly 
prominent in posters and billboards. 
Much as we may deplore their indis- 
criminate use, posters and billboards 
blazon forth the arresting appeal of 
color wherever we turn our eyes. Less 
objectionable, perhaps, are the colored 
lights which have been transforming 
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the principal streets of our cities into 
a fairyland of scintillating glamour— 
particularly the electric gas-filled 
tubes of various colors, with their 
soft glow and easy adaptability to any 
desired pattern. Entire buildings, 
moreover, are sometimes illuminated 
by flood-lighting for advertising pur- 
poses and lend enchantment to the 
urban scene at night. 

A more important application of 
color to architectural exteriors is that 
provided by building materials. Amer- 
ican architects are still unduly reti- 
cent in the use of color. Nevertheless, 
there have been some venturesome ef- 
forts in this direction, the most nota- 
ble among them being the Wetzel 
Building in New York, with its tile 
pattern spreading over the entire fa- 
cade, and the Union Trust Building in 
Detroit, in which brick, terra cotta 
and wall tile are used to produce a 
combination of color surfaces of twelve 
different tones. Then, too, there is the 
Radiator Building in New York, a 
pioneer of color in architectural deco- 
ration, even if the black and gold 
scheme of its tower cannot be called a 
particularly happy choice. In smaller 
country houses with stucco walls color 
has been used more widely and with 
considerable effect, but never yet as 
lavishly and gayly in the United 
States as in the smaller towns of 
Southern Europe. 

Only a passing reference can be 
made here to the use of color as a 
means of artistic expression. In the 
art of painting, apart from the divi- 
sion of color discovered by the Im- 
pressionists and the ability of color 
to produce the effect of three-dimen- 
sional form, the contribution of our 
industrial age has been mainly quan- 
titative, expressing itself in the 
greater cheapness of pigments and 
the consequent overproduction of 
mediocre paintings. Not so in the art 
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of the theatre. There, colored electric 
light and artist’s pigments have add- 
ed a new element of beauty, which, 
however, has at times threatened to 
be unduly dominant. All the same, op- 
portunities have been provided for de- 
light in visual beauty, purely decora- 
tive or dramatic, impossible in the 
sun-lit or gas-lit theatres of the past. 

An art form that owes its origin 
entirely to our technical progress is 
so-called “color music.” Since the be- 
ginning of this century there have 
been many attempts to devise a key- 
board instrument whereby color har- 
monies and shapes could be projected. 
The inventor of one such instrument 
and exponent of its art is Thomas 
Wilfred, who has given convincing 
demonstrations of the possibilities of 
this medium. But this art is still in 
its rudimentary stage and is still 
groping for principles that would 
establish it as an independent art 
form. 

Of vastly wider application has 
been the use of color in such mechani- 
cal arts as printing, photography and 
motion pictures. In all of them the 
principal aim is to secure a faithful 
reproduction of the original material 
with which they deal, thus making col- 
or one of the means in their approxi- 
mation to visual reality. In photogra- 
phy and the making of motion pictures 
the goal is still far from attained, al- 
though some processes have achieved 
a measure of success. In printing, on 
the other hand, the technical advance 
has been great. The development of 
color printing has had a tremendous 
influence on modern culture, for it has 
become the principal means by which 
the knowledge of art reaches the 
masses of the people. Granted that the 
illustrations in popular magazines are 
often of a low order, there are often 
excellent reproductions of the master- 
pieces of the past and of contempo- 
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rary works of distinction. In some 
branches of printing art, too, for in- 
stance in poster work, the artist can 
come very close to original creative 
work. Thus a new and important, if 
unduly commercialized, medium has 
been added to the artist’s means of 
expression and his ability to dissemi- 
nate appreciation of art among the 
people. 

The application of color in develop- 
ing our taste for more beautiful sur- 
roundings and better works of art is 
not its only function. After invading 
our homes and streets, color is now 
knocking at the door of the last cita- 
dels of industrial drabness, the factory 
and workshop. It is true that where 
the door opens to it, it is let in for 
other reasons than its appeal to the 
sense of beauty. But let in it is, and 
it seems the time is not far off when 
it will be as common in our work- 
shops as it is in our homes. Thus, we 
read in a bulletin entitled “Forging 
Ahead During the Depression,” which 
was issued by the Department of Com- 
merce: 

“Among the many successful shoe 
manufacturers is one whose mainte- 
nance of sales volume is the more 
notable because he has stressed qual- 
ity and not reduced prices below the 
profit point. This concern, to keep 
workers on the payroll, painted 
machines and equipment in gay, 
bright, and where moving machinery 
was concerned, in contrasting colors. 
All the colors of the rainbow were 
used. Employes took pride in volun- 
tarily keeping clean the machines, 
floors and immediate surroundings. 
The surprising result of this effort to 
provide work was that it became an 
important factor in the profitable 
operation of the business.” 

This is not an isolated example. 
There are similar reports of other 
plants. What is more, this develop- 
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ment has affected the workers’ per- 
sonal appearance. One shoe factory 
reports that “over 50 per cent of its 
women employes purchased green 
smocks with red trim as soon as the 
machinery was colored.’ Another, a 
radio tube factory, found that many 
of its employes “voluntarily bought 
dusters to harmonize with the colors 
of the machines.” 

Turning now to the part played in 
American economic life by the manu- 
facture of color, we find that the dye- 
stuffs industry in the United States 
is almost entirely a post-war develop- 
ment. Before the war about 90 per 
cent of the American consumption of 
dyes was supplied by foreign coun- 
tries. In 1930 imports supplied only 18 
per cent of domestic consumption in 
value and 6.2 per cent in quantity. 
The United States now also carries 
on an important export trade in dyes. 
In 1930 it exported 28,267,340 pounds 
valued at $6,245,830, as against im- 
ports of 4,114,882 pounds valued at 
$3,500,154. 

But these figures do not indicate 
the full-extent to which the manufac- 
ture of color is intrenched in the eco- 
nomic life of the United States. Dye- 
stuffs are made from so-called inter- 
mediates, which in turn are prepared 
from the coal-tar crudes. The chemi- 
cal research in coal-tar products, 
which is part of the basic organiza- 
tion of the dyestuffs industry, has to 
be carried on, if the progress of the 
industry is to be maintained, in both 
good and bad times. In 1930, for in- 
stance, $3,432,000, or 5.3 per cent of 
the total sales of dyestuffs, was ex- 
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pended for the purposes of research 
in the United States. 

Coal-tar intermediates when sub- 
jected to chemical treatment can yield 
a variety of products which differ 
from dyes only in their molecular 
structure. The same intermediate, for 
example, will produce sulphur black 
and picric acid, the latter a powerful 
explosive. In the same way other in- 
termediates can produce either dyes 
or explosives and poison gases (trini- 
trotoluene, or T. N. T., and mustard 
gas are two of them), drugs, synthetic 
resins, tanning materials, photo- 
graphic chemicals, perfumes, flavors, 
&c. Moreover, intermediates them- 
selves are used as accelerators in the 
vulcanization of rubber, as insecti- 
cides, germicides, camphor  substi- 
tutes, and in concentrating ores. 

All these vast developments, with 
their profound influence on the life 
of our industrial society, have been 
brought about by a psychological trait 
as seemingly unimportant as our pref- 
erence for gay and pleasant color. And 
now that this preference which lay 
dormant so long has been awakened 
and we are becoming increasingly 
color-conscious, does it mean that 
some sort of radical change is to be 
expected in our general attitude to- 
ward life? It has been said that color 
stands for emotionalism, form for in- 


-tellectualism. The emotional East wal- 


lows in color. The intellectual West 
worships form. Are we then heading 
for a civilization ruled by emotion 
rather than intellect? Or is it “the 
purest and most thoughtful minds” 
that love color most? 





Current History in Cartoons 


The riddle of the American sphinx Rescue! 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch —Boston Evening Transcript 


Still holding the dike A new recruit to the Southern chain gang 
—Knickerbocker Press, Albany —Kansas City Star 





WILT Thou Taxs 
THis WomAN To BE 


Tay WEDDED wire? 4 
o XK ze 


A shotgun marriage Looked for a while as if we almost had 


—Richmond Times-Dispatch a customer 
—St. Lowis Globe-Democrat 


What Mr. Darrow found 
—Commercial Appeal, Memphis —St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





The Japanese 
traffic cop 
—Birmingham 
Gazette 


An Italian view 
of the salesman 
from Japan 
—Guerin 
Meschino, 

Milan. 


“The Saar is now 
in tune, so let us 
pass to Alsace- 
Lorraine” 


—Simplicus, 





The king of racketeers In a brief ten years! 
—The New York Times —Providence Journal 


LOOK: GIRLS, THE OLD 
=} SHIRT'S COME BACK 


Can it stand another run through the mangle? 
—Evening News, London 





A Month’s World History 


The International Outlook 


By ALLAN NEVINS 
Professor of American History, Columbia University 


EVERAL important international 

questions were restated during the 
month of May and the first week of 
June. It was certainly an important 
clarification of American and Euro- 
pean relations to have Great Britain 
definitely refuse (June 4) to make 
any debt payment on June 15, with 
other European nations (except Fin- 
land) sure to follow her. Cuban- 
American understanding has been im- 
proved by our surrender, under a new 
treaty signed on May 29, of the con- 
tentious Platt Amendment. The long- 
awaited meeting of the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva (May 29) has 
done much to clear up the disarma- 
ment position of the United States 
and Great Britain on the one hand, 
France and Russia on the other, even 
though it has done little else. The atti- 
tude of the world toward the Chaco 
war has developed to the important 
stage of definite action by the United 
States (May 28) and by other powers 
to stop the shipment of arms to Para- 
guay and Bolivia. Another conference 
between Dr. Schacht and the repre- 
sentatives of Germany’s creditors has 
shown for the time being where Ger- 
many stands on payments on medium 
and long term obligations. Meanwhile, 
France and Germany have come to an 
agreement (June 1) on the terms of 
the Saar plebiscite, and all friction on 


that issue has apparently been post- 
poned until the vote is taken next Jan- 
uary. 

For the rest, the month has been 
interesting chiefly for the confirma- 
tion it has afforded of certain out- 
standing tendencies in world affairs. 
In Europe two sets of events have 
clearly been sequels of the Nazi revo- 
lution in Germany. The accession of 
Hitler to power has brought about 
far-reaching changes in the politics 
of Europe, the meaning and direction 
of which are rapidly emerging. 

In the first place, the Nazi policies 
have stimulated two more States, Bul- 
garia and Latvia, in a spirit of appre- 
hension, imitation and nationalistic 
fervor, to centralize their governmen- 
tal power under dictatorships. In Lat- 
via the overturn was particularly in- 
teresting because that small Baltic 
State has been and still is the scene 
of competing German and Russian in- 
fluences. When Maxim Litvinov, So- 
viet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
recently proposed to Germany a pact 
guaranteeing the integrity of the Bal- 
tic States and Hitler rejected it, the 
inference was clear: beneath Hitler’s 
excuses lay the German ambition to 
expand eastward. Since Latvia is an 
agricultural and conservative country, 
where the traditions of the autocratic 
Baltic barons are still potent, and 
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since it has few trade relations with 
Russia but many with Germany, the 
revolution was by no means unex- 
pected. 

In the second place, the Nazi parade 
and bluster, diminishing the hope for 
a general European accord under the 
auspices of the League, have increased 
the tendency of Continental nations to 
turn back to the old balance of power 
system and to the “security” offered 
by regional compacts. Late in May 
press reports of a new Franco-Russian 
agreement became explicit. It was 
said that the two governments had 
pledged themselves to joint action in 
political matters for mutual safety, 
and to “technical cooperation” in mili- 
tary matters. One result of this Fran- 
co-Russian understanding was seen at 
the Disarmament Conference when 
Litvinov went to the support of the 
French thesis of security before dis- 
armament. (See the article “Russia 
Warms to the League,” page 402 of 
this magazine.) 

The most hopeful event of the 
month in Europe was the agreement 
on the Saar, an agreement under 
which explicit guarantees for the 
safety of the Saar population were 
offered by Germany. Freedom and 
secrecy in balloting are assured, and 
the plebiscite tribunal will be main- 
tained for one year after the vote. 
The agreement was hailed joyfully in 
Germany, for it is everywhere as- 
sumed that it means the reincorpora- 
tion of the rich coal territory in the 
Reich. 


THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE 


‘The Saar undertaking is to be set 
down to the credit of the League of 
Nations, for it was reached under the 
auspices of a League committee of 
which Baron Pompeo Aloisi of Italy 
is chairman. But there were several 
other evidences during the past month 
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that the League is a continuing force 
in international affairs. 

Although the League is often ac- 
cused of dismal failure in its attempt 
to defend China against Japan, it may 
well be proud of its assistance to 
China in reorganizing her internal af- 
fairs. On May 18 Dr. Ludwig Rajch- 
man, adviser to the Nanking Govern- 
ment on economic rehabilitation, sub- 
mitted the results of eight months’ 
work to the committee on China. He 
reported that he had coordinated the 
work of reconstruction in seven Chi- 
nese provinces, and had induced the 
Nanking Government to appropriate 
$15,000,000 (Mexican) for reconstruc- 
tion work this year, a marked increase 
over 1933. Dr. V. Wellington Koo, 
Chinese Minister to France, made a 
speech warmly praising the League’s 
work, and the committee issued a 
statement which was in effect a re- 
buttal of Japanese criticisms. While 
it is not certain that Dr. Rajchman, 
much needed in the health work of 
the League, will return to China, Nan- 
king will continue to receive technical 
aid from Geneva in economic recon- 
struction. 

Following the publication of reports 
(May 12) that China would invoke 
either the Nine-Power Treaty or Ar- 
ticles 10, 11 and 12 of the Covenant 
against Japan, Sir John Simon made 
a significant statement to the House 
of Commons on May 18. He said that 
while Great Britain was bound by the 
Nine-Power Treaty to respect the in- 
tegrity of China, she was not bound 
to defend it. “It is not true that we 
have ever signed or anyone else has 
ever signed a treaty in which we have 
pledged ourselves to use all our forces 
to preserve the integrity and political 
independence of China.” At the same 
time he indicated his belief in the 
League as a means of protecting 
weak nations and healing internation- 
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al disputes. He spoke appreciatively 
of American cooperation with the 
League, and declared against Musso- 
lini’s project for an early revision of 
the Covenant. This is no time for such 
a work, he said, for it would compli- 
cate the disarmament discussion; it 
should be undertaken—if at all—only 
when Germany is back at Geneva to 
assist in the proceedings. 

The League has scored a distinct 
success in the past month in its treat- 
ment of the Chaco war. To be sure, it 
has thus far failed to persuade Bolivia 
and Paraguay to stop fighting, as the 
United States and other Pan-Ameri- 
can powers have failed. So intense and 
unyielding are the animosities in- 
volved that both sides have rejected 
League proposals for arbitration. But 
on May 12 the League’s Chaco Com- 
mission under Alvarez del Vayo re- 
leased what is said to be the most out- 
spoken report on a conflict ever is- 
sued by an organ of the League. In 
8,000 words it described the peculiarly 
horrible nature of the war and made 
an appeal of burning eloquence to the 
world to stop the conflict. “The armies 
engaged are using up-to-date material 
—airplanes, armored cars, flame-pro- 
jectors, quick-firing guns, machine 
guns and automatic rifles. * * * Arms 
and materials are not manufactured 
locally but are supplied to the bellig- 
erents by American and European 
countries.” The report made it clear 
that nations on the League Council 
were engaged in this traffic. It urged 
a complete embargo on arms-ship- 
ments to the belligerents to end “this 
singularly pitiless and horrible strug- 
gle, a veritable catastrophe to the ad- 
vance of civilization in South Amer- 
ica,” 

The Chaco struggle has lasted two 
years without more than vaguely dis- 
maying the rest of the globe. Since 
newspaper correspondents do not pen- 


etrate to the actual field of combat, 
little is known about it. But the 
League commission had gone into the 
Chaco and seen the war at first hand; 
and its report, therefore, arrested the 
attention of all civilized nations. 
Moreover, the world’s conscience has 
recently become tender on the ques- 
tion of arms shipments, as the result 
of sensational disclosures of the oper- 
ations of munitions makers. 

The British Government has for 
more than a year been foremost in 
urging an embargo as the best method 
of stopping the Chaco struggle. Its 
spokesman, Captain Anthony Eden, 
addressing a meeting of the League 
Council on May 17, pointed out that 
although Anglo-French proposals had 
been made a year earlier, nothing had 
been accomplished, and urged deter- 
mined action. He was vigorously sup- 
ported not only by France, Spain and 
Holland but by representatives of 
Italy and Argentina, countries which 
had seemed indifferent, but whose 
spokesmen now pledged cooperation. 
And on the very next day a strik- 
ing response came from Washington. 
President Roosevelt penned a message 
to Congress urging legislation for the 
supervision and control of the arms 
traffic. He recommended ratification 
of the international arms convention 
of 1925, which provides for a system 
of licenses and publicity for exports 
of munitions; and he had a resolution 
introduced in Congress giving the 
President, under certain conditions, 
power to prohibit the sale of arms or 
munitions in the United States. 

Congress acted promptly. On May 28 
President Roosevelt was able to issue 
a proclamation forbidding the sale of 
arms and munitions to Bolivia and 
Paraguay, and warning violators that 
they were subject to fines of $10,000 
or less and imprisonment for two 
years or less. Meanwhile the League 
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had queried more than thirty nations 
as to their willingness to stop ship- 
ments, and had received favorable 
replies from ten others, including the 
chief munition-making States. Bolivia 
complains that an absolute embargo 
is unfair to her, since Paraguay has 
an arms plant and she has none. 


ARMS AND SECURITY 


After months of futile effort, chief- 
ly by Great Britain, to prepare an 
acceptable program, the oft-post- 
poned Disarmament Conference met 
on May 29 in an atmosphere of com- 
plete confusion. Germany was absent. 
France was as intransigent as ever. 
Yet on the first day the general at- 
mosphere became surprisingly cheer- 
ful. One bright ray of hope was fur- 
nished by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, for Norman Davis, whom many 
had feared would be significantly 
absent, had been sent by Washington. 
Maxim Litvinov was again present for 
Russia, in evident good spirits and 
with new proposals. Sir John Simon 
represented Great Britain, while Louis 
Barthou was for the first time present 
for France. The only ominous note at 
the outset was that Barthou’s aides 
were all connected with armaments— 
Marshal Pétain, Minister of War; 
General Victor Denain, Minister of 
Air, and Francois Pietri, Minister of 
Marine. 

On the opening day Mr. Davis made 
a speech in which he threw the influ- 
ence of the United States completely 
behind the general British policy. He 
said that there were two ways, and 
only two, of achieving security. One 
was by overwhelming superiority in 
armament, coupled perhaps with rein- 
surance in the form of alliances. But 
the World War had shown that the 
promises of this method were delu- 
sive—that it led straight to catastro- 
phe. In effect, this was a condemna- 
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tion of the French position. The other 
method, said Mr. Davis, was to in- 
crease the power of defense and de- 
crease the power of attack by a 
progressive abolition of those types 
of weapons peculiarly suitable for ag- 
gression, such as bombing planes, 
tanks and heavy mobile artillery. This 
was the true method. He therefore 
proposed that the conference go back 
to the British draft convention, which 
in June, 1933, had been accepted by 
all nations, including Germany, as a 
suitable foundation for the future 
convention. This offered Germany a 
moderate amount of rearmament and 
France a general agreement on in- 
spection, and if it were agreed upon, 
Germany might be brought back to 
Geneva. 

Mr. Davis also threw out some gen- 
eral observations which produced a 
favorable impression. He said that the 
American people have been aroused 
by the evils revealed in the production 
and traffic of munitions of war, that 
they were eager to join other nations 
in working out “by international 
agreement an effective system for the 
regulation of the manufacture of and 
traffic in arms and munitions,” and 
that they hoped to see the naval 
powers agree upon a substantial and 
proportionate reduction of tonnage in 
warships. “We are back in Geneva,” 
he concluded. “I for one am glad to 
be here. * * * I am unshaken in my 
belief that with a real spirit of co- 
operation we can still achieve suc- 
cess.” 

Litvinov’s speech on the same day 
was unhappily very different in tone. 
He had been expected to present his 
usual plea for complete and unequiv- 
ocal disarmament. Instead, he argued 
for security first. He suggested that 
the security of nations might be 
guaranteed by sanctions on a gradu- 
ated scale, so that nations which were 
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reluctant to participate in military 
measures against an aggressor might 
nevertheless share in milder forms 
of repression. In addition, there might 
be “separate regional pacts of mutual 
assistance.” This reversal of his old 
position placed him firmly on the 
side of France, and was obviously 
a product of the Franco-Russian 
agreement already mentioned. Al- 
though Litvinov said that “there is 
no question of military alliances or 
of the division of States into mutually 
hostile camps, or, still less, of a policy 
of encirclement,” it seemed to many 
observers that this was precisely 
what he meant. He suggested that the 
Disarmament Conference itself should 
not be discontinued, but should be 
made a permanent peace conference 
to give warning of threatened war, 
and to afford timely aid, “whether 
moral, economic, financial, or other- 
wise,” to threatened States. He ad- 
mitted that this would in effect be 
setting up a new international organ- 
ization competing with the League of 
Nations. 

This sharp conflict between the 
Davis and the Litvinov proposals 
boded ill for the conference. Equally 
significant was the breach between 
the British and French delegates 
which appeared on the second day 
(May 30). Apparently the result of 
a temperamental clash between the 
peppery Louis Barthou, who made the 
error of losing his temper, and the 
cool, ironic Sir John Simon, it actual- 
ly represented a fundamental dis- 
agreement between the two nations. 
Great Britain has been offended by 
French unwillingness to make any 
concessions toward meeting her own 
or Italy’s disarmament proposals. She 
has lost her patience with what she 
regards as the over-timid French de- 
mand for a security which the sister 
States of the British Commonwealth 
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of Nations would not let her guaran- 
tee even if she wished to. She has been 
stung by French objections to the sale 
of engines for commercial airplanes to 
Germany. Sir John Simon made a 
forcible statement on this subject to 
the House of Commons on May 14, 
saying that no treaty or international 
agreement existed which would enable 
his government to stop the perfectly 
legal sale of such wares. For her part, 
France feels that the British position 
on disarmament is a denial of reali- 
ties. The French accuse Germany of 
plans to rearm on a large scale—plans 
now in the first stages of execution— 
and hold that Great Britain is in ef- 
fect encouraging her. It was therefore 
with an accumulation of grievances in 
the minds of both men that Sir John 
Simon made a sharp speech, and Bar- 
thou indulged in a very unparliamen- 
tary reply. Everyone perceived that 
the conference was on the point of 
another hopeless deadlock, and Sir 
John left for London in a state of evi- 
dent gloom. 

The result was that on June 5 Ar- 
thur Henderson, chairman of the con- 
ference, flatly charged M. Barthou 
with responsibility for the apparently 
imminent failure of the session, and 
threatened both to resign and to 
terminate the conference. In an impas- 
sioned speech he declared, with ref- 
erence to the Franco-Russian pact of 
mutual assistance: “I cannot associate 
myself with an effort to encircle a 
State, whoever that State may be, by 
a pact of this kind; I must direct the 
conference in a spirit of justice to all.” 
As this chronicle is written, efforts 
were still being made to arrive at a 
compromise, but with dubious pros- 
pects. The American, British, Italian 
and other representatives had made it 
clear that they wished to place dis- 
armament first and to regard defen- 
sive security as flowing from it; the 
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French and Soviet representatives 
wished to place security first and dis- 
armament second. Meanwhile, on June 
5 the French Chamber approved the 
government’s budget calling for the 
expenditure of 3,000,000,000 francs to 
strengthen the national armaments; 
and Minister of Marine Pietri an- 
nounced that a loan would be floated 
to pay for part of the new fortifica- 
tions. 


INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 


The “transfer conference” between 
Germany and the foreign holders of 
her long and medium term bonds and 
other obligations ended on May 29, 
after a month of debate, with a tem- 
porary compromise. Germany had 
made out a strong case. Dr. Schacht 
had offered statistics showing a catas- 
trophic trade-balance for April. Ger- 
man exports had slumped 315,800,000 
marks, a drop of 21 per cent from 
March, and since the imports were 
almost unchanged, the trade deficit 
came to 82,400,000 marks. At the 
same time Dr. Schacht showed that 
in one. week Germany had lost 25,- 
000,000 marks in gold and foreign 
exchange, or 15 per cent of her total 
holdings. He asked for a complete 
moratorium. Instead of this, the com- 
promise agreement provided for one 
of six months. After this the creditors 
may obtain cash at 40 per cent of the 
face value of their coupons, subject 
to the ability of the Reich to pay, or 
they may exchange their coupons for 
funding bonds maturing in 1945 and 
paying 3 per cent interest. The Reichs- 
bank guarantees payment of the prin- 
cipal, interest and _ sinking-fund 
charges on these obligations. 

Neither side to the negotiations was 
satisfied with the agreement. Indeed, 
it is still doubtful whether it will 
prove effective, since only Great Brit- 
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ain, France and Sweden have accepted 
it, the representatives of the United 
States reserving their consent, and 
Switzerland and Holland flatly reject- 
ing it. No one can say how the Swiss 
and Dutch creditors can be reconciled, 
since they have hitherto received 
favored treatment and the full inter- 
est due, and they are in a position to 
enforce its continuance. The chief con- 
solation to Germany’s creditors is that 
the Young and Dawes Plan bonds have 
for at least the time being escaped a 
moratorium and will be serviced as 
usual. 

The United States has at last, 
thanks to the childish Johnson Act, 
been brought to face an almost total 
default upon the war debts due our 
government. Finland alone gave notice 
that she would pay in full, and her 
payment is insignificant—only $166,- 
538. Great Britain, which has con- 
tinued to make token payments to 
avoid the status of a defaulter, found 
that under the Johnson Act she would 
have to remit $262,000,000 or be so 
stigmatized. Her government therefore 
served notice on June 4, in a long and 
closely reasoned note, that she would 
“suspend all interim payments pend- 
ing a final revision of the settlement.” 
Washington expected that all the 
other debtors would follow the Brit- 
ish example and withhold payment on 


- June 15. President Roosevelt in a spe- 


cial message to Congress on June 1 
stated that each of the nations con- 
cerned has full and free opportunity 
to discuss its debts with the United 
States. Evidently the whole problem 
will have to be postponed until the 
world has much more fully emerged 
from the depression. Meanwhile, the 
American press has on the whole— 
there are a few harsh critics—ac- 
cepted the British suspension as logi- 
cal and indeed inevitable. 


The NRA Runs Into Trouble 


By E. FRANCIS BROWN 


LONG-GATHERING storm of pent-up 
hostility and popular passion has 
broken over the NRA. Though some- 
what bruised and battered, the Blue 
Eagle survives, a continuing cause for 
controversy, even if its life no longer 
seems as secure as in the days of its 
hectic youth. In the acrimonious ex- 
change between General Hugh John- 
son and Clarence Darrow America 
has witnessed an important episode 
in the history of its recovery program. 
For months there had been discon- 
tent in many quarters because it was 
alleged that the NRA through its 
codes of fair practice had seriously in- 
jured the interests of the small pro- 
ducer as well as of that elusive indi- 
vidual, the consumer. Moreover, la- 
bor’s failure to obtain the collective 
bargaining which had supposedly been 
guaranteed by Section 7A of the Re- 
covery Act has roused animosity 
against the Recovery Administration 
among workers. In addition, of course, 
many business men have found them- 
selves unable to accept the principles 
of the NRA, even if, in the long run, 
they stand to gain by the law. 

The simmering hostility first threat- 
ened to boil over in February, when 
General Johnson held at Washington 
his famous field day for critics. But 
the crisis was averted, and as proof of 
good faith an advisory board, with 
Clarence Darrow as chairman, was 
appointed to study the effect of NRA 
codes on small-scale enterprise. Little 
could General Johnson have dreamed 
that, when he permitted the creation 
of this board, he was laying up a store 
of future trouble for himself. 


That the board had completed its 
study and sent it to the President was 
known as early as May 4. It was then 
also disclosed that John F. Sinclair, 
vice chairman of the board, had dis- 
agreed with the findings of the report 
and refused to sign it. Public interest 
in the board, which had up to this 
point been slight, increased when an 
air of mystery began to surround the 
report as a result of the Recovery Ad- 
ministration’s failure to publish it. 
Publication, it was announced on May 
9, would follow only when a reply had 
been prepared by the Recovery Admin- 
istrator. Finally, on May 20, more 
than two weeks after the report had 
been sent to the White House, the 
storm broke. 

The Darrow board, it was disclosed, 
had confined itself largely to an anal- 
ysis of the motion picture and iron 
and steel codes, though electrical man- 
ufacturing, coal and ice were also sur- 
veyed. The Iron and Steel Institute, 
for example, was alleged to fix prices 
arbitrarily “for the advantage of the 
large companies,” while the rule 
against enlarging plant capacity was 
criticized as “harmful, monopolistic 
and oppressive.” The general conclu- 
sions, embodied in a supplementary 
report by Mr. Darrow and W. O. 
Thompson, another member of the 
board, insisted that “the NRA is at 
present in the stage of conflict of in- 
terests; but in proportion as the au- 
thority of government sanctions reg- 
ulation by industrial combinations, 
the inevitable tendency is toward mo- 
nopoly, with elimination of the small 
business.” Unfortunately for any tem- 
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perate consideration of the board’s 
findings, the supplementary report 
stated: ‘The choice is between monop- 
oly sustained by government, which is 
clearly the trend in the National Re- 
covery Administration, and a planned 
economy, which demands socialized 
ownership and control.” That sentence 
permitted a general onslaught upon 
the report to the neglect of the imme- 
diate issue. 

General Johnson prefaced his reply 
to the report with a letter bristling 
with denunciation. “A more superfi- 
cial, intemperate and inaccurate docu- 
ment than the report,” he said, “I 
have never seen.” He was vigorously 
seconded by Donald R. Richberg, coun- 
sel for the NRA, who stated that “in 
order to arrive at its previously deter- 
mined verdict, the board took and re- 
ported any testimony that would serve 
its prejudices without regard to the 
competence or bias of the witness or 
the palpable falsity of the statements.” 
Mr. Darrow in retort described these 
statements as “excited ejaculations” 
and called the NRA officials “expert 
evasionists.” 

The fat was now in the fire. In Con- 
gress Senator Borah almost immedi- 
ately moved for restoration of the 
anti-trust laws. In the country at 
large the Darrow report and the ensu- 
ing controversy had two results: Sus- 
picion was planted in many minds that 
the NRA was not all that it had been 
supposed to be, while skeptics had 
their worst fears confirmed—the NRA 
was not for the Little Fellow. It was 
obvious, too, that the NRA officials 
had offered nothing to disprove the 
board’s contentions that NRA tended 
to foster monopoly. 

Even before the controversy over 
the Darrow report arose, there had 
been signs that all was not well with 
the NRA. Its campaign for a 10 per 
cent decrease in hours and a 10 per 
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cent increase in wages, launched offi- 
cially in February, had obviously got 
nowhere, and rumors that it was to be 
renewed vigorously in May proved 
baseless. Though General Johnson 
had told the convention of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce on May 
2 that new efforts would be made to 
obtain public support for the NRA, 
“due to a lapse of public enthusiasm 
over the codes,” his plans were ap- 
parently forgotten in the pressure of 
the succeeding weeks. 

Meanwhile, the NRA was seeking to 
meet some of the criticism leveled 
against it. President Roosevelt by 
executive order on May 27 exempted 
service industries from the fair trade 
practice provisions of their codes. A 
large number of small-scale businesses 
were thus freed from all attempts to 
regulate price fixing, production con- 
trol and so forth. NRA officials may 
not have liked to retreat on this par- 
ticular front, but by so doing they 
escaped some of the most vexatious 
disputes that have arisen under the 
Blue Eagle. 

A revised version of the Iron and 
Steel Code, which the President signed 
on May 30, was likewise framed to 
meet criticism. Though the quotation 
of prices on the basing-point system, 
a system which the Darrow report had 
assailed, was retained, the number of 
basing-points was increased and a 
study of the effect of the system on 
prices was ordered. Some concessions 
were made to small producers. Labor, 
assured of an eight-hour day and an 
average forty-hour week, was prom- 
ised that the workers would be allowed 
to choose their own representatives 
for collective bargaining—“under the 
supervision of an appropriate govern- 
mental agency.” 

This promise rang somewhat hollow 
in the light of recent failures of the 
government to uphold the right of col- 
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lective bargaining. Nor did the steel 
workers delay in attacking the revised 
code. Through their spokesmen they 
declared: “For eleven months the steel 
workers’ union worked and petitioned 
and waited for justice under Section 
7A of the Recovery Act and Article 1 
of the Steel Code. We have gained 
nothing * * *. Our patience is at an 
end. A general strike involving hun- 
dreds of thousands of steel workers is 
promised for the middle of June.” 
With this announcement the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers began to prepare for a 
contest with the steel companies while 
NRA administrators endeavored to 
ward off so disastrous a struggle. 

Steel workers were further disillu- 
sioned by the latest phase of the 
Weirton case. On May 29, the day be- 
fore the President signed the revised 
Steel Code, the government in the 
Federal District Court of Wilmington, 
Del., was denied an injunction to re- 
strain the Weirton Steel Company 
from interfering with an election of 
workers’ representatives under the 
auspices of the National Labor Board. 
The court declined to pass upon the 
case itself, basing its decision in part 
upon the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-In- 
junction Law which was supposedly 
intended to protect labor against the 
use of injunctions in industrial dis- 
putes. Apparently the act has become 
a two-edged sword. Ultimately the 
Weirton case seems destined to reach 
the United States Supreme Court, but 
the delays in settling it have, from 
labor’s point of view, virtually nulli- 
fied the principle of collective bar- 
gaining which was laid down in the 
Recovery Act and which gave rise to 
the present suit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment against the Weirton Com- 
pany. 

The NRA suffered other setbacks 
during May. The judge of the Federal 
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District Court at Louisville, Ky., on 
May 2 held that the Bituminous Coal 
Code is unconstitutional when applied 
to local business, and issued a tempo- 
rary order restraining the government 
from enforcing the code on the coal 
operators of Western Kentucky. About 
a fortnight later the Timber Conserva- 
tion Board reported to the Secretary 
of Commerce that under the Lumber 
Code “no net progress” had been made 
toward balancing production and con- 
sumption. Finally, proof that the NRA 
had not built up purchasing power 
commensurate with industrial output 
was presented by the Code Authority 
of the Cotton Textile Institute when, 
because of declining sales, it requested 
permission to reduce production 25 
per cent for an emergency period of 
twelve weeks. General Johnson’s ap- 
proval of the request awakened labor 
protests. 

For a time a general strike of the 
nation’s 400,000 textile workers threat- 
ened, but on June 2 it was averted 
by an agreement between General 
Johnson and Thomas F. McMahon, 
president of the United Textile Work- 
ers. Though the 25 per cent curtail- 
ment of operation—which meant a 25 
per cent pay cut—was retained, the 
workers were promised representation 
on the various boards governing the 
industry, including the Code Author- 
ity. In addition, the Research and 
Planning Division of the NRA was 
authorized to make a study of pos- 
sible wage increases in textile manu- 
facturing. 


LABOR DISTURBANCES 


Demands for wage increases and for 
union recognition accounted for most 
of the strikes that during May spread 
in a great wave across the country. In 
three cities—Minneapolis, Toledo and 
San Francisco—serious rioting accom- 
panied the workers’ protests against 
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existing conditions. Trouble in Min- 
neapolis began when truck drivers 
seeking union recognition sought to 
prevent all movement of foodstuffs, 
gasoline and other merchandise. After 
several days of disorder, which 
brought injuries to many individuals 
and death to two, the strike was 
settled by an agreement which, among 
other things, recognized the union as 
representing the drivers in every in- 
dustry in which the majority of the 
men belong to the union. 

At Toledo the disorder was far 
greater than at Minneapolis. Again 
the chief issue was union recognition, 
this time in the plant of the Electric 
Auto-Lite Company. Following riots 
outside the plant on May 23, several 
hundred men of the Ohio National 
Guard were ordered into the city to 
patrol the area around the plant. The 
next day, during a battle between the 
guardsmen and a mob of about 6,000, 
two men were killed and more than 
a score were injured. But this did not 
end the trouble, though by this time 
frantic efforts were being made by 
Federal mediators to settle the strike. 
When negotiations became deadlocked, 
a general strike was planned by the 
organized workers of Toledo. This 
danger, however, began to recede on 
June 1, after the electrical workers 
had received a 20 per cent wage in- 
crease and recognition of their union. 
Two days later the Electric Auto-Lite 
Company accepted an agreement 
which at last brought peace to Toledo 
and granted the company’s workers 
both higher wages and what amount- 
ed to collective bargaining. 

Longshoremen, seeking recognition 
of their union and better working con- 
ditions, succeeded during May in para- 
lyzing shipping along the West Coast. 
During the first week in June at- 
tempts at mediation had failed, even 
theugh business losses in San Fran- 
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cisco alone were estimated at $3,000,- 
000 for the first twenty-five days of 
the strike. At various points along 
the coast, but particularly in San 
Francisco, the strikers came into con- 
tact with police in mélées during 
which rocks, clubs, tear gas and fists 
were used indiscriminately. 

In the midst of these labor up- 
heavals, the Sinclair Oil Companies on 
June 4 signed an agreement recogniz- 
ing the Oil Field, Gas Well and Re- 
finery Workers. This step was espe- 
cially noteworthy because company 
unions have hitherto dominated labor 
relationships in the oil industry. 

" What lies behind the labor troubles? 

The National Industrial Recovery Act 
with its sanction of collective bargain- 
ing must bear some of the responsi- 
bility. Those who best know labor’s 
mood and ambitions attribute much of 
the prevailing unrest to the govern- 
ment’s failure to enforce the letter of 
Section 7A. It has become almost cer- 
tain that, when a dispute over this 
provision arises, the government will 
seek a compromise—usually to the 
disadvantage of organized labor; the 
settlement of the automobile strike 
last March was a case in point. Labor 
has consequently lost confidence in 
the National Labor Board and the 
many Regional Labor Boards. 

But there are other explanations. 
Business revival in certain fields has 
led labor to demand a restoration of 
some of the wage cuts that were made 
in the years after 1929. Encouraged 
by improved conditions and adminis- 
tration policy, labor unions have also 
sought to expand their membership. 
The invasion of hitherto non-union 
plants has time and again resulted 
in strikes when employers have re- 
sisted attempts to organize their em- 
ployes independently. Finally, the 
growing militancy of the rank and file 
of labor, at a time when the national 













union leaders have followed the tradi- 
tional policy of cooperating with the 
employers, has stirred deep unrest 
in which strikes have bred. 

Labor disturbances revived interest 
in the Wagner Labor Disputes Bill, 
whose course through Congress has 
been anything but happy. When intro- 
duced in March, it threatened to de- 
stroy all company unions, but it has 
been drastically revised during the 
ensuing months and, in the form re- 
ported to the Senate on May 26, 
seemed to countenance company-spon- 
sored organizations. The bill would, 
however, establish a National Indus- 
trial Adjustment Board which would 
have real power to act as arbitrator 
in labor disputes. Opposition to this 
bill has been so great on the part of 
the employers, and labor’s support has 
been so lukewarm, that passage 
seemed doubtful as the end of the ses- 
sion approached. 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS 


In the long run the NRA will be 
tested not alone by its success in re- 
storing manufacturers’ profits and 
restricting unfair trade practices but 
also by its success in reducing unem- 
ployment and raising purchasing pow- 
er. Evidence abounds that in these 
latter categories the NRA’s record 
to date is unsatisfactory. William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, estimated on May 27 
that 10,616,000 persons were without 
work in April. “We are making very 
slow progress in putting the army of 
unemployed back to work,” he said, 
though he pointed out that about 
260,000 men and women did find em- 
ployment in April. Payrolls have not 
expanded rapidly enough to keep pace 
with the rising cost of consumers’ 
goods and meanwhile, as savings have 
been exhausted, the number of fam- 
ilies on relief—about 4,000,000 in 
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May—has steadily risen. In New 
York City the number of families on 
relief rose 82 per cent between March 
and April, in part, of course, as a re- 
sult of the liquidation of the CWA. 

In the conservative monthly letter 
of the First National Bank of Boston 
is to be found confirmation of the de- 
cline in real purchasing power. ‘“Re- 
tail sales in terms of value,” the bul- 
letin stated, “continue above a year 
ago, but on a physical volume basis 
they are well below. * * * The higher 
prices made necessary under the NRA 
are meeting with definite buyers’ re- 
sistance and there is a noticeable shift 
to cheaper grades of merchandise.” 
In this regard the fact that automo- 
bile manufacturers in the late Spring 
quoted lower prices on cheap cars 
could hardly pass unnoticed. 

Seemingly Wall Street was fearful 
of the immediate future, for quota- 
tions of stocks on the Exchanges 
slumped during May and the number 
of sales reached low points. Foreign 
trade, moreover, despite the devalued 
dollar, declined $23,000,000 in April 
from March. 

Many indices, however, tended to 
give a more cheerful picture of the 
business outlook. Class I railroads, for 
instance, tripled their income in the 
first quarter of 1934 as compared with 
1933. Internal revenue collections for 
the first ten months of the current 
fiscal year totaled $2,115,702,953; for 
the same period of the previous year 
the figure was $1,253,484,092. Private- 
ly financed building contracts in April 
reached the highest level since Au- 
gust, 1933. Meanwhile, RFC loans 
continued to decline. Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the RFC, stated on May 
28 that total disbursements during 
the current fiscal year would be about 
$2,000,000,000 under budget estimates. 
Steel operations for the week ended 

June 2 reached 58 per cent of capacity, 
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a new high for 1934. Finally, the gen- 
eral condition of business as reflected 
in The New York Times index of busi- 
ness activity remained relatively 
stable, the index fluctuating slightly 
between 88.7 for the week ended April 
28 and 84.6 for the week ended June 2. 


WORRIES OF THE AAA 


Another recovery agency, the AAA, 
had its worries during May. Farm 
purchasing power, despite benefit pay- 
ments and higher prices for farm 
commodities, stubbornly refused to 
attain the parity level which the AAA 
has as its goal. Farmers are beginning 
to grumble as benefit payments fall 
off, nor do they approve of the econ- 
omy of scarcity sponsored by the 
AAA, even if they do sign contracts 
for acreage reduction. Opposition in 
Congress to attempts to extend pro- 
duction control to non-basic commodi- 
ties and to set up machinery for the 
-enforcement of marketing agreements 
had become so strong at the end of 
May that pending amendments to the 
Agriculture Adjustment Act seemed 
likely to be defeated. 

Ironically enough, the AAA found 
itself face to face with far more ex- 
tensive crop restriction than it desired 
when a severe and prolonged drought 
spread over the farming areas in May 
and early June. A broiling sun, un- 
seasonal heat and an absence of rain- 
fall caused the young grain of the 
Middle West to shrivel and perish. 
What escaped ruin by the heat a 
plague of grasshoppers threatened to 
destroy. Pasturage became too sparse 
for livestock and water levels fell to 
the danger point. Reports from the 
parched areas drove wheat over a dol- 
lar in the Chicago pit and official esti- 
mates placed this year’s wheat crop 
at 500,000,000 bushels, the lowest 
since 1893. Confronted with such far- 
reaching disaster, the AAA and other 
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government agencies joined hands to 
tackle a stupendous relief problem. 
Plans for appropriating $525,000,- 
000 to aid the drought sufferers were 
approved by members of Congress 
from the stricken regions during a 
conference with the President on June 
5. At least a fifth of the sum was 
planned to be expended on work re- 
lief and the remainder to provide live- 
stock feed and seed for next year’s 
planting and to purchase livestock 
for relief distribution. The govern- 
ment would also draw on the fund in 
order to buy and retire submarginal 
lands in the chronic drought regions. 
It seemed possible that this appro- 
priation measure might be attached 
to another relief measure, the Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Bill. Passed by 
the House on June 4, it carried total 
appropriations of $1,178,269,861, al- 
located $899,675,000 to the President 
for the continued operation of various 
recovery agencies and earmarked 
$272,325,000 for specific emergency 
projects. Perhaps the most important 
clause of the bill was that empower- 
ing the President to transfer and ap- 
ply “any savings or unobligated bal- 
ances” of the RFC or PWA to the pur- 
poses of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Act. Thus a stupendous sum of 
money, perhaps as much as $4,200,- 
000,000, would be placed at the Presi- 
dent’s disposal. For some time advo- 
cates of a balanced budget have ap- 
parently been in the saddle in Wash- 
ington, because relief expenditures 
have fallen far below estimates and 
the Treasury deficit for the fiscal year 
was expected to be about half the 
$7,309,000,000 forecast in President 
Roosevelt’s annual budget message. 
But the President, with a large amount 
of unallocated funds at his command, 
will have it in his power to expand 
relief expenditures if it should prove 
necessary. Such expansion might be 
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employed to stimulate business should 
a pronounced downward trend set in. 
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Despite numerous pending meas- 
ures, Congress believed its session to 
be drawing to a close. After weary 
weeks of debate and lobbying, the 
Fletcher-Rayburn bill regulating the 
nation’s stock exchanges was on June 
1 sent to the President for his signa- 
ture. Then, too, the controversial 
reciprocal tariff bill had by June 6 
passed both houses and been sent to 
the White House. Both these acts had 
been regarded as major items on the 
administration’s legislative program. 

The Stock Exchange Bill, in its fi- 
nal form, establishes a Securities and 
Exchange Commission to regulate the 
stock markets. Control of credit for 
marginal trading is to be in the hands 
of the Federal Reserve Board and 
marginal traders are to be required to 
carry 45 per cent of the value of any 
security traded in. This clause is ex- 
pected to check excessive speculation. 
The other sections of the law relate to 
the manipulation of security prices, the 
use of deceptive devices, the registra- 
tion of securities, proxies, liability for 
misleading statements, and many of 
the other more or less technical as- 
pects of stock market operations. 

A rider to the act embodied amend- 
ments to the much-attacked Securi- 
ties Law of 1933. These amendments 
tend to reduce the liability of under- 
writers and to limit the recovery of 
losses sustained as a result of mis- 
takes in the statement accompanying 
the registration of a security. More- 
over, the entire matter of damages 
resulting from misleading statements 
is altered so as to bear less drastically 
on the issuing house. Suits under the 
act must now be brought within three 
years—in the original act it was ten— 
after the public offering of a security. 
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Though such questions seem of little 
importance to most people, these reg- 
ulations have, according to the finan- 
cial groups, paralyzed the flotation of 
new issues during the past year. Since 
the amendments meet, as one finan- 
cial writer has said, four-fifths of the 
criticism of the original law, there 
should be an early opportunity to dis- 
cover to what extent the offering of 
new issues is affected by the Securi- 
ties Act. 

The Reciprocal Tariff Act gives the 
President power for three years to en- 
ter into trade agreements with foreign 
nations whenever he finds that exist- 
ing restrictions unduly burden Amer- 
ican foreign commerce. The bill con- 
tains a clause prohibiting the cancella- 
tion or reduction of foreign debts due 
the United States, thereby preventing 
tariff bargaining on the basis of debt 
reduction. 

Another regulatory measure had 
passed both houses by early June—a 
bill providing for a Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to regulate tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio systems. 
Though the new law would not imme- 
diately rescind existing regulations, 
it would seek to correlate the supervi- 
sion over communications now exer- 
cised by the Interstate Commerce and 
Federal Radio Commissions. 

Direct loans to industry from Fed- 
eral funds seemed assured at the be- 
ginning of June, provided separate 
bills enacted by the House and Senate 
could be harmonized. The Senate on 
May 14 accepted the Glass-Barkley 
bill, which would permit loans to in- 
dustry, limited to five years and based 
on adequate collateral, from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and the RFC. 
About $530,000,000 would be made 
available for this purpose. The House 
bill, except for its limitation of the 
total sum for industrial loans to about 
$440,000,000, did not differ essential- 
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ly from that passed by the Senate. 

The silver question was temporarily 
sidetracked by an administration bill 
introduced in Congress on May 22, 
following conferences between the 
President, his advisers and the sil- 
verites on Capitol Hill. The bill de- 
clared it to be the national policy to 
increase the “proportion of silver to 
gold in the monetary stocks * * * 
with the ultimate objective of having 
and maintaining one-fourth of the 
monetary value of such stocks in 
silver.” The President is authorized 
to purchase silver at not more than 
50 cents an ounce to obtain this ob- 
jective. Silver is to be nationalized 
“whenever in the judgment of the 
President such action is necessary.” 

This permissive measure, which was 
passed by the House on May 31, was 
substituted for the Dies-Thomas bill 
then before the Senate. (See June 
CURRENT HIsTorY, page 329). Perhaps 
as exact a comment as any on the 
silver bill was one contained in a dis- 
patch from London. ‘We assume,” it 
read, “that Mr. Roosevelt’s act is 
solely in response to demands of the 
silver interest combines in the United 
States, and therefore look upon it as 
a political gesture rather than a seri- 
ous monetary or economic develop- 
ment.” 

The air mail controversy died away 
during May. Private air companies 
resumed the flying of the mail on 
May 8, after new contracts had been 
awarded. According to Postmaster 
General Farley, “‘the average air mail 
pay per mile on the new air mail sys- 
tem, comprising 28,548 miles, will be 
27.9 cents, as compared with approxi- 
mately 42 cents per airplane-mile in 
the old system of 25,248 miles.” Fi- 
nally, on June 5, a permanent air 
mail bill was sent to the President 
for signature. It authorized the award 
of air mail contracts to the lowest bid- 
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ders, prohibited interlocking directo- 
rates or holding companies of corpo- 
rations carrying the air mail, fixed 
air mail postage rates, prescribed pri- 
mary air routes, limited air mail 
routes to a total of 29,000 miles, re- 
stricted the number of contracts to be 
held by any one company and required 
companies carrying the air mail to file 
information concerning their organi- 
zation and financial set-up. 

Since early in the depression much 
has been heard of the need for better 
housing and of large-scale housing 
projects to revive the prostrate capi- 
tal goods industries. Yet, despite all 
the talk, the problem of housing has 
remained unanswered, nor have any 
housing projects worthy of the name 
been launched. One important reason 
is not far to seek—vested real estate 
interests are not anxious to see new 
housing, even publicly financed dwell- 
ings for the low-income groups. 

The latest move toward better hous- 
ing, as embodied in a bill introduced 
in Congress on May 14, is found on 
examination to promise practically 
nothing. This National Housing Bill 
would establish a Home Credit Insur- 
ance Corporation to aid financial in- 
stitutions in extending credit for the 
improvement of existing property, in 
guaranteeing new mortgages on homes 
already built or newly completed, and 
in providing low-cost, long-term fi- 
nancing for new-home owners and 
builders. Another agency, the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, would be established to insure the 
shares of building and loan associa- 
tions. Obviously, such legislation can- 
not revive the capital goods industries, 
nor do much else, unless it be to pro- 
tect the shakier building and loan 
associations. 

Other measures which it was hoped 
would be passed by Congress before 
adjournment were the administration- 
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sponsored oil bill (see June CURRENT 
History, page 329), and the bill con- 
tinuing the temporary guarantee of 
pank deposits. The latter, originally 
a Senate bill, was radically altered by 
the House through the addition of an 
amendment providing for Federal pay- 
ment of depositors in closed banks—a 
plan which naturally had the approval 
of the stockholders in institutions that 
have failed to weather the storm. The 
amendment, however, was discarded 
by conferees of the Senate and House. 


PARTY POLITICS 


Many of these bills, it was expected, 
would in the end not reach the statute 
book in the rush for adjournment. The 
President was represented as desirous 
of sending Congress home, while the 
members themselves were no less 
anxious to begin rebuilding the fences 
in their own bailiwicks in preparation 
for the November elections. Though 
political prospects are not yet clear, 
since many States do not hold their 
primaries until late Summer, the so- 
far-incomplete Literary Digest poll on 
the New Deal showed on June 9 a 
3-to-2 vote for the administration. 

Among Republicans there is dis- 
agreement over policies and leaders. 
Even stanch Republican journals de- 
clare that the party has contracted 
sleeping sickness. Division within the 
local councils of the party has been 
prevalent; it also characterized the 
sessions of the National Committee, 
which met in Chicago on June 5 to 
elect a new national chairman. 
Though former President Hoover did 
not take part officially in the commit- 
tee’s deliberations, his following was 
present to contend with the younger 
elements who wish to inject new blood 
into the party management. Henry P. 
Fletcher, former Ambassador to Italy, 
was chosen National Chairman, a vic- 
tory for the Hooverites. The platform 
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adopted, while not as bitter an attack 
on the New Deal as expected, did not 
set forth anything that indicated re- 
birth for the party. 

Of less importance, yet no less in- 
dicative of the changing spirit of the 
country, was the struggle between the 
right and left wings at the Socialist 
party convention. Norman Thomas 
and the left wing gained control on 
June 3 when they secured adoption of 
a declaration of principles which in- 
cluded acceptance of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and approval of the 
general strike as a weapon against 
war. Though the convention moved too 
far to the left to please the more con- 
servative members, it did not move 
far enough to please the extremists. 
Thus the party faces a possible split 
into three divisions, though presuma- 
bly that has been averted until a 
referendum of the membership has 
been held on the new platform. 

Finally, in looking at American 
politics, one cannot afford to dismiss 
the Farmer-Labor party of Minnesota, 
which has adopted a militant attitude 
of late, nor the Progressive party 
which the LaFollettes have launched 
in Wisconsin. At a time when political 
loyalties are broken and when the 
public mind is confused on social and 
economic issues, new parties may 
arise and win large support. 


ISLAND DEPENDENCIES 


Filipinos on June 5 went to the 
polls to elect members of the provin- 
cial and islands Legislatures. The 
campaign, which was accompanied by 
charges of fraud and considerable 
violence, gave control of the Philippine 
Legislature to the followers of Manuel 
Quezon. 

Puerto Rico has taken issue with 
some of the developments of the New 
Deal, particularly the sugar quota of 
803,000 tons announced by the De- 
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partment of Agriculture on May 31. 
The islanders had hoped for 850,000 
tons, perhaps more, since the present 
quota will necessitate a carryover of 
about 300,000 tons. In addition, con- 
servative interests in Puerto Rico 
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Canada’s Recovery Methods 






have found fault with the Tugwell 
report which suggested diversifica- 
tion of agriculture and the use of the 
proceeds from a proposed processing 
tax on sugar to aid the poorer farmers 
of the island. 








By J. BARTLET BREBNER 


oe. has recently demonstrated 
anew one of the most interesting 
and persistent features of her ex- 
istence—the time-lag which results 
from being on the periphery of both 
North American and British Imperial 
affairs. While it is true that Canada’s 
basic economy responds almost in- 
stantaneously to changes in world 
economic conditions, her legislative 
and administrative machinery has 
usually been less quickly changed than 
that elsewhere. Sometimes she has 
suffered for her slowness; sometimes 
she has profited from the experience 
of other countries. Yet she has seldom 
been an entirely free agent because of 
the overpowering influences of Ameri- 
can and British action. 

Canada’s present ailments are not 
peculiar. The maintenance of her high 
standards of living depends upon ex- 
port trade in a protectionist world. 
At present the Canadian domestic 
debt burden has transcended the ca- 
pacities of some individuals, munici- 
palities and even Provinces, and has 
been weighing down the Federal tax- 
payer, the much-taxed consumer and 
the owner of securities. The nationally 
owned railways have been operating 
at a heavy loss and the national bud- 
get has not been balanced since 1929- 
30. Prices of primary and secondary 
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products have tumbled, while the 
principal and interest involved in the 
apparatus for getting them to market 
have remained almost constant. Mean- 
while, Canada’s best customer and 
principal creditor, the United States, 
has been excluding Canadian goods 
more and more. 

From 1930 to the closing months of 
1933, Canadian policy was admittedly 
one of wait and see; the general re- 
covery of 1933 seemed at first to have 
justified it. By going off gold early in 
the depression, the Canadian mone- 
tary structure was never strained to 
the breaking point as in the United 
States; with government cooperation 
the excellent banking system weath- 
ered the storm; and the insurance 
companies were kept formally solvent 
by permission to value their securi- 
ties on an arbitrary scale. The Federal 
Government underwrote Provincial 
and municipal relief. In addition, the 
government borrowed to meet the Na- 
tional Railways deficits and lent 
money to the privately owned Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway when the road 
could not secure funds in the open 
market. Gradually all Canada came to 
depend on the combined strength of 
the national economy and the ability 
of the Federal Government to distrib- 
ute strength to meet weakness. 













CANADA’S RECOVERY METHODS 


Since it was apparent by the end 
of 1933 that partial recovery was not 
enough, the first half of 1934 has been 
spent in far more basic self-examina- 
tion and preparation for action than 
the patching of 1930-33. Naturally 
suggestions were sought in British and 
American experience. Canada first 
borrowed the British idea of a central 
bank and she has watched closely va- 
rious aspects of the new British pro- 
tectionist system. Much more steady, 
however, has been the infiltration of 
ideas from the United States, partly 
because some Canadian enterprises 
found it almost necessary to subject 
themselves to the new American codes 
of fair business practice, but largely 
because Canada is as North American 
as the United States. 


In some ways the most interesting 
aspect of the changed attitude has 
been the behavior of the Conserva- 
tive party now in office. The depres- 
sion bred a Socialist party, the Co- 


operative Commonwealth Federation, 
but it is young, untried and badly 
divided between its agricultural and 
industrial elements, and after a surge 
of influence in 1933 has been losing 
effectiveness. The Liberal party held 
a Summer school last year where na- 
tional economic planning held the 
centre of the stage, but during the 
current Parliamentary session Mac- 
kenzie King, the party leader, has 
made it clear that he and his party 
are still officially laissez-faire indi- 
vidualists. Their successes at the polls 
in 1933 encouraged them, but it is like- 
ly that the voters were merely assert- 
ing their dislike of the Conservatives. 

Now the Conservatives have aban- 
doned their policy of “masterly inac- 
tivity.” The creation on the initiative 
of H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, of a Parliamentary 
committee to investigate price-spreads 
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gave evidence of this new mood. The 
committee has been in session since 
Feb. 15, and has deeply stirred the 
country by revelations of thoroughly 
undesirable conditions in general 
manufacturing, in large-scale buying 
and in the purchase by processors of 
such commodities as tobacco, vege- 
tables, fruit and livestock. Canadians 
have been aroused and the burden of 
doing something to regulate big busi- 
ness has fallen on the Conservative 
party, the traditional ally of business. 
Yet the party has shown no definite 
signs of evading its responsibilities. 
Instead, it is capitalizing its surpris- 
ing position by even extending the 
scope of its disturbing investigations 
to include the structure of Canadian 
company finance and direction. 

The chief legislative enactments, 
apart from the central bank bill, have 
been C. H. Cahan’s stringent new secu- 
rities bill and a natural products 
marketing bill. The former, based on 
the British Companies Act, was 
passed with great rapidity, though its 
sponsors admitted that it was being 
evaded before it was enacted by the 
issuance of Provincial instead of Fed- 
eral charters. The marketing bill (see 
June CURRENT History, page 331), 
which provides for Dominion and local 
marketing boards with powers of reg- 
ulation, has had a stormy passage 
under the attacks of Mr. King and the 
Liberals, while the delighted C. C. F. 
members have sided with the some- 
what uneasy Conservatives in making 
its majority sure. During May, while 
the bill was before Parliament, it was 
amended almost beyond recognition, 
but it was being pushed through and 
when it becomes law should give the 
government wide powers of export 
and import control and of regulation 
of marketing organizations and price 
spreads. Structurally it was more 
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British than American and several 
fields of authority were so vaguely 
defined as to make practicable State 
regulation of prices of all natural 
products except minerals. 

Meanwhile, there has been growing 
among consumers, and also among the 
producers whose unsavory methods 
have been revealed, an increasing sen- 
timent for code regulation and greater 
governmental supervision. The Parli- 
amentary session is far advanced and 
further legislation would be difficult, 
but there were many signs that it 
would come, probably in the matter 
of public works and farm loans and 
also in revision of the Constitution to 
facilitate legislation in fields now re- 
served to the Provinces. 

According to the economic indices 
for May Canadian recovery was appar- 
ently being maintained, but obstacles 
to further advance were being met in 
some fields. The country as a whole 
seemed to be back at the early 1932 
level, with newsprint and base metals 
close to 1930 or 1931 figures. Carload- 
ings were still increasing and the gen- 
eral index of economic activity stood 
at about 95 per cent of 1926. The 
wheat situation remained serious in 
several ways. At the end of April 
Canada had exported only 136,000,000 
bushels of her international quota of 
200,000,000 bushels and it seemed un- 
likely that she could fill the quota be- 
fore July 31 because Argentina, ap- 
parently bent on disregarding her 
quota for 1933-34, was obdurate about 
an international agreement for 1934- 
35. Because of the drought in the 
West the price of wheat rose consid- 
erably and the government sold its 
holdings steadily throughout the 
month. In general, Canadian agricul- 
ture has been hard hit by Winter-kill 
and drought, so that the yields prom- 
ise to be only about 50 per cent of 
the average. 
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Foreign trade, as usual in April, 
showed a decline compared to March, 
although it was 64 per cent above 
April, 1933. Exports ($31,582,000) 
increased 72 per cent to the United 
Kingdom and 54 per cent to the 
United States. Imports ($34,815,000) 
from the United Kingdom rose 22 per 
cent and from the United States 85 
per cent. These figures gave weight 
to British complaints regarding the 
Ottawa agreement and showed the 
great strength, despite tariffs, of Ca- 
nadian-American interdependence. 

In an effort to decrease financial 
obligations in New York and to 
strengthen the independence of the 
Canadian dollar, Canada successfully 
floated a twenty-one-year loan of £10,- 
000,000 in London on May 28, the first 
of a series rendered necessary by some 
$423,000,000 of maturities in 1934. 
The loan sold to yield only 3.48 per 
cent, the cheapest rate on Dominion 
funds yet achieved. London was happy 
to replace New York and heavily 
oversubscribed the issue. These op- 
erations and the government’s admis- 
sion that its central bank must seek 
British talent have given rise to 
charges by the Liberals that Canada 
has fallen back into British leading 
strings. 

G. H. Sedgwick, chairman of the 
Tariff Board, has gone to England to 
try to find a new basis for adjusting 
tariffs on British goods. Owing to the 
inadequacy of the cost of production 
basis, a plea by the British wool manu- 
facturers for tariff reductions was re- 
cently denied. The shoe manufactur- 
ers have now advanced a similar re- 
quest, but the whole Tariff Board sit- 
uation is admittedly unsatisfactory. 
Meanwhile, Stanley M. Bruce, High 
Commissioner in London for Austra- 
lia, has been in Ottawa to consult 
about adjusting the Ottawa agree- 
ments and the British quota system. 


Cuba’s New Sovereignty 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 
Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 


HE last shackles on Cuban sov- 
7 ereignty were removed by a new 
treaty between the United States and 
Cuba which President Roosevelt sent 
to the United States Senate on May 
19. Twelve days later the Senate rati- 
fied the treaty without opposition and 
with a minimum of debate. The sig- 
nificance of the new treaty, which 
takes the place of that of May 22, 1903, 
lies in the fact that it abandons the 
right of the United States, under the 
so-called Platt Amendment, to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of Cuba. 
In the words of Senator Pittman, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the new treaty “sim- 
ply surrenders our contractual rela- 
tions with Cuba and lets us resort to 
international law.” 


The Platt Amendment had its ori- 
gin in 1901 as an amendment to the 
Army Appropriation Act authorizing 
the President of the United States to 
terminate the military administration 
then established in Cuba “as soon as 
a government shall have been estab- 
lished * * * under a constitution 
which, either as a part thereof or an 
ordinance appended thereto, shall de- 
fine the future relations of the United 
States with Cuba.” Further, the Cu- 
ban Constitution was (1) to limit the 
treaty-making power of Cuba; (2) to 
limit the right of Cuba to contract 
public debts; (3) to authorize the 
United States to “exercise the right to 
intervene for the preservation of Cu- 
ban independence, the maintenance of 
a government adequate for the protec- 
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tion of life, property and individual 
liberty, and for discharging the obli- 
gations with respect to Cuba imposed 
by the Treaty of Paris on the United 
States, now to be assumed and under- 
taken by the Government of Cuba;” 
(4) to validate all acts of the United 
States military occupation; and (5) to 
allow the United States to acquire 
coaling and naval station rights in 
Cuba. 


Opposition to the Platt Amendment 
developed at once in the Cuban Con- 
stituent Convention. But after an in- 
terpretation of the amendment by Sec- 
retary of War Root, in which he said 
that “intervention will only take place 
to protect the independence of the 
Cuban Republic from foreign attack 
or when a veritable state of anarchy 
exists within the republic,” the Cuban 
Convention agreed on June 12, 1901, 
to include the Platt Amendment as an 
appendix to the Constitution. Subse- 
quently the amendment was substan- 
tially embodied in the Permanent 
Treaty between the United States and 
Cuba signed on May 22, 1903. Under 
the authority of this treaty the United 
States Government has intervened in 
Cuba on five occasions since 1903; in 
addition, the treaty has also been in- 
voked in protesting against certain 
features of Cuba’s internal adminis- 
tration. The United States Govern- 
ment has, however, exercised great 
self-restraint in refusing to intervene 
in Cuba during the disturbances of 
the past few years. The abrogation of 
the Platt Amendment is concrete evi- 
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dence of the sincerity of the Roose- 
velt administration in its opposition to 
armed intervention in Latin-American 
countries. 


EX-PRESIDENT MACHADO 





To effect the extradition from the 
United States of former President 
Gerardo Machado, the Cuban Govern- 
ment on May 24 formally presented 
documents to United States Ambas- 
sador Jefferson Caffery in Havana for 
certification of signatures. A warrant 
for the provisional arrest of General 
Machado in extradition proceedings 
had been issued in New York City on 
April 25 by United States Commis- 
sioner Garrett W. Cotter at the re- 
quest of the Cuban Consulate. Of- 
ficers were unable to locate General 
Machado, who fled a few hours before 
the warrant was issued. According to 
Hubert Herring, student and observer 
of Cuban affairs, writing in the New 
York Post on May 26, Machado, be- 
fore resigning and escaping to the 
United States, had been assured of 
immunity from extradition by the De- 
partment of State, through Ambassa- 
dor Welles. 


DISORDERS IN CUBA 


May 1, as International Labor Day, 
acquired new significance in Cuba 
this year. For the first time the gov- 
ernment declared it a legal holiday 
and officially permitted demonstra- 
tions and labor meetings to be held. 
Labor leaders made elaborate plans 
for Cuba’s greatest demonstration to 
celebrate the occasion. These called 
for the cessation, at midnight on April 
30, of all work throughout the island, 
including the operation of trains, 
street cars and taxis; the suspension 
of all newspaper service, dock activi- 
ties and the daily steamer service 
between Havana and Florida, and the 
halting of the domestic air service. 
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Despite its friendly gestures to labor 
the government took extreme precau- 
tions against disorders. Police re- 
serves and the newly organized riot 
squads were held ready with tear gas 
equipment, and troops, thrown into 
Havana, guarded all strategic points. 

The precautions of the government 
apparently acted as a damper on labor 
activities. Instead of the several hun- 
dred thousand demonstrators that 
labor leaders had hoped for, only 
about 10,000 workers participated in 
the Havana demonstration. Neverthe- 
less, disorders soon developed. A shot 
fired by an unidentified person led to 
firing by the nervous soldiers, and a 
gun battle was soon in progress. A 
panic ensued in which ten persons 
were wounded, including a woman, 
two soldiers, a policeman and six 
workers. Permits for other labor meet- 
ings were immediately canceled and 
for the rest of the day the streets in 
Havana were deserted. Throughout 
other parts of the island the day 
passed in comparative quiet. 

The death of a student who had 
been arrested on May 1 resulted in a 
demonstration two days later when 
his fellows barricaded themselves in 
a street near the Havana Central 
Park. Soldiers, ordered to clear the 
street, met with resistance and in the 
resulting clash one student was killed 
and sixteen others were wounded. 
Fearing further student riots, the mil- 
itary continued to patrol Havana on 
May 4 and the Cabinet announced that 
strong measures would be taken to 
suppress disorders. The same day 
students began a forty-eight-hour 
strike in all educational institutions in 
an island-wide protest against the 
killing and wounding of students and 
other persons. Riotous demonstra- 
tions took place also in other parts 
of the country. In Santiago a gath- 
ering was broken up by soldiers and 
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in Santa Clara Province three persons 
were gravely wounded by soldiers. On 
May 7, 5,000 Havana University stu- 
dents voted to terminate their strike 
and to banish communism from the 
university. 

Sporadic disorders during the re- 
mainder of the month culminated on 
May 27 in an attempt to assassinate 
United States Ambassador Caffery. A 
volley of shots fired from an automo- 
bile into the door of his home by un- 
known assailants failed to injure him 
but critically wounded a soldier on 
guard. The following day anti-Ameri- 
can terrorists fired on the automobile 
of the First Secretary of the United 
States Embassy. These attacks fol- 
lowed the action of Ambassador Caf- 
fery on April 30 in calling the atten- 
tion of the government to persistent 
rumors that Communists were plan- 
ning to attack American property and 
to the action of student demonstrators 
on May 5 in assailing the American 
representative as persona non grata. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN MEXICO 


Two important Cabinet changes 
were made in Mexico in May, in con- 
nection with which the old conflict be- 
tween church and State was revived. 
The resignation of Narciso Bassols as 
Minister of Public Instruction was 
presented to President Rodriguez on 
May 9. Sefior Bassols was recently the 
storm centre of a reported plan to 
establish compulsory sex education 
and in his letter of resignation he at- 
tacked the Catholic Church and 
blamed the Catholic clergy for the 
widespread agitation among students 
and parents. The day following Sefior 
Bassols’s resignation he was named 
Minister of the Interior, which is the 
ranking portfolio in the Mexican Cabi- 
net. In this position he succeeded 
Eduardo Vasconcelos, who became 
Minister of Public Instruction. Some 
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observers professed to see in this 
change an attempt to discredit oppo- 
sitionist rumors of a modification in 
the anti-clerical policy of the Rodri- 
guez government, since the Ministry 
of the Interior has even more power 
in this matter than has the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. 

Another controversy involving 
Church and State developed in the 
State of Sonora late in May when 
Governor Rodolfo Elias Calles ordered 
the closing of all Catholic churches in 
the State and the expulsion of the 
priests. This drastic order resulted 
from friction over official circulars 
sent recently to educators, civic of- 
ficials and executives requesting them 
to express views against fanaticism in 
religion. Several officials resigned as 
a result of the request and the State 
Government, declaring that churches 
and priests were exerting undue in- 
fluence over the people, resolved to 
close the churches and to expel the 
priests. The policy of the Sonora ad- 
ministration was defended publicly 
on May 23 by Professor Fernando F. 
Dvorak, Director General of Educa- 
tion of Sonora. On May 29 Governor 
Calles decreed that all priests of the 
State of Sonora who were then in 
exile might return to the State when- 
ever they were willing to comply with 
State laws and “cease obstructionist 
agitation against the State.” 


DOMINICAN ELECTIONS 


Without opposition on May 16 Gen- 
eral Rafael L. Trujillo was re-elected 
President of the Dominican Republic, 
with Jacinto B. Peynado as Vice Presi- 
dent. Other results were the election 
of twelve Senators, thirty-three Dep- 
uties, twelve Governors, sixty-three 
municipal governments and thirty- 
three members of an assembly which 
is to bring about changes in the na- 
tional Constitution. 










































NCE again the Chaco and Leticia 

questions dominate South Amer- 
ican affairs. Heavy fighting occurred 
during May in the Chaco and the 
American embargo on munitions ship- 
ments to Bolivia and Paraguay had 
world-wide repercussions. (See the 
article by Professor Nevins on page 
453.) Meanwhile, at Rio de Janeiro 
negotiations over the Leticia dispute 
were ended successfully. 


Paraguay found May to be on the 
whole a month of military reverses, 
with Fort Ballivian apparently play- 
ing the réle of Verdun, just as Nana- 
wa served the same purpose for Para- 
guay during the great Bolivian drive 
of last year. Indeed, the situations of 
the two armies are almost exactly re- 
versed. Then it was the Bolivians who 
were pressing offensive fighting far 
from their base of supplies; now it is 
the Paraguayans, whose advances 
have carried them 300 miles west of 
the Paraguay River and consequently 
have given the Bolivians an enormous 
advantage. Only in the number of 
troops and in the intensity of the 
fighting is there a difference. The 
fighting in May exceeded in men en- 
gaged, and probably in percentage of 
losses as well, anything yet experi- 
enced in what the neutral world seems 
unanimous in calling the most sense- 
less of all wars. More than 100,000 
men are reported to have participated 
in the battle before Ballivian. 


The fighting for the possession of 
the fort began in May 14, following 
more than a month of preparation, 


The Chaco War Goes On 


By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University 
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during which the Paraguayans, after 
advancing in two great columns from 
Forts Platanillos and Mufioz, united 
their forces in a curving line extend- 
ing north and west from Fort Linares, 
close to the Pilcomayo River, with 
their extreme right bending slightly 
to the northeast. Previous attempts to 
break the Bolivian line at Fort Avanti, 
and later at the centre of the Bolivian 
line, had failed. The latest great effort 
was intended to envelop the northern 
flank of the Bolivian line. A smashing 
attack on a twenty-mile front began 
on May 19 and lasted four days. In 
the heaviest fighting, which occurred 
at Cafiada Tarija and Cafiada Strong- 
est, three Paraguayan divisions at- 
tacked across open fields against well- 
entrenched machine-guns and artil- 
lery. Bolivian communiqués claimed 
that in these attacks and the Bolivian 
counter-attacks 6,000 Paraguayans 
were killed, 12,000 wounded, and more 
than 1,000 taken prisoners. Later re- 
ports from La Paz modified somewhat 
the estimate of Paraguayan losses. 

A dispatch from Asuncién on June 
1 claimed that the Paraguayans had 
captured about fifteen miles of Boli- 
vian defense works, forcing the retire- 
ment of the Bolivian Third Division. 
This the Bolivians subsequently de- 
nied. Amid all these conflicting re- 
ports it is difficult to know exactly 
what to believe. What seems obvious 
is that the great Paraguayan drive 
has, for the time being at least, failed, 
and that great losses have been in- 
curred. 








THE CHACO WAR GOES ON 


Bolivian air-raids on Puerto Guar- 
ani, on the upper Paraguay River, 
early in May, were followed by threats 
of reprisals against Bolivian prison- 
ers. Bolivia countered by threatening 
to bombard Asuncion in the event of 
such reprisals. Bolivia protested on 
May 12 against reported Paraguayan 
intentions to use poison gas, and on 
May 26, the Paraguayan delegate to 
the League of Nations, Dr. Caballero 
de Bedoya, announced that Paraguay 
would cease to observe the rules of 
civilized warfare because of Bolivian 
“terrorism.” When the Argentine For- 
eign Minister, Dr. Saavedra Lamas, 
asked the Paraguayan Foreign Min- 
ister, Justo Pastor Benitez, for a state- 
ment of Paraguay’s intentions, Min- 
ister Benitez replied in effect that 
Paraguay had not yet abandoned the 
rules of civilized warfare, but would 
be compelled to do so unless Bolivia 
ended the aerial bombardment of un- 
fortified towns. 

Charges that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey was aiding Boli- 
via against Paraguay, which were 
dealt with here more than a year ago, 
were again made on the floor of the 
United States Senate by Senator Long 
on May 30 and categorically denied by 
the Bolivian Minister, Sefior Enrique 
Finot. Senator Long, in reply, called 
the Minister a “hireling of Standard 
Oil,” and compared him with a filling- 
station operator. The company itself 
denied on May 24 the old tale about 
the pipe-line across the Chaco, a plan 
abandoned twelve years ago by the 
company’s predecessor. 


THE LETICIA SETTLEMENT 


Representatives of Peru and Colom- 
bia on May 24 signed a treaty in Rio 
de Janeiro which definitely averted 
the threat of another useless war in 
South America. Credit for the peace- 
ful solution of the Leticia question is 
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due to Afranio de Mello Franco, for- 
mer Brazilian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, under whose chairmanship the 
negotiations were carried on. 

The comparative speed with which 
a settlement was finally reached— 
negotiations had dragged since Oct. 
15—may be attributed to the fact 
that the agreement which placed the 
disputed Leticia corridor under the 
temporary control of a League of Na- 
tions commission was to have expired 
on June 23, and Colombia had an- 
nounced her intention to resume sov- 
ereignty over the territory on that 
date. Warlike preparations on both 
sides left no doubt of the imminence 
of deadly strife. Indeed, only two days 
before the treaty was signed, two Co- 
lombian transports carrying 1,650 
troops called at Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, en route to the Putumayo River 
and Leticia. News of purchases of 
munitions and war vessels abroad and 
of the engagement of foreign aviators 
as instructors, and reports of the call- 
ing of fresh recruits to the colors, 
gave every indication that war was 
at hand. In the circumstances, the 
peaceful solution could not have come 
more opportunely. 

The treaty, however, is not in itself 
a permanent solution for the Leticia 
problem. It merely “closes the doors 
of war and opens the gates of peace,” 
to adapt the words of President Bena- 
vides. Even this, of course, is no small 
achievement. The provisions of the 
treaty include: An expression of re- 
gret by Peru for the incident of Sept. 
1, 1932, when Peruvian irregulars 
seized Leticia; demilitarization of the 
Leticia zone, with maintenance by Co- 
lombia of a small police force; appoint- 
ment of a mixed commission of three 
members—selected by the Presidents 
of Brazil, Colombia and Peru—of 
which the Brazilian member will be 
chairman, to supervise the carrying 
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out of the agreements; and free navi- 
gation on the Amazon and Putumayo 
Rivers, with each party exempting the 
other from any imposts set up on 
rivers of common confluence. A non- 
aggression pact is included in the 
document, and provision is made for 
determination of controversies by the 
mixed commission with the right of 
appeal to The Hague Tribunal. In all 
future conflicts The Hague Tribunal 
is given jurisdiction. 

While Peru specifically recognizes 
the Salomon-Lozano Treaty of 1922, 
the way is left open to her to regain 
the Leticia corridor by negotiations. 
Unofficial reports from Rio de Janeiro 
indicated that Colombia might be will- 
ing to exchange the Leticia corridor 
for the entire right bank of the Putu- 
mayo River with all territory between 
Putumayo and Napo Rivers. This, it 
was suggested, would give Colombia 
a well-defined southern boundary and 
access to the Amazon. 

Allied to the Leticia question are 
the conflicting claims of Peru and 
Ecuador in the Oriente region, which 
Ecuador unsuccessfully sought to have 
considered at Rio de Janeiro. When 
a request for participation in the con- 
ferences was denied, direct negotia- 
tions were opened with Peru. The Co- 
lombian President-elect, Dr. Alfonso 
Lopez, in a speech at Cali on May 28, 
offered his services in helping to ad- 
just the differences between Ecuador 
and Peru, since Colombia, he said, 
“has no interest in their continuance 
and expects to derive no benefit from 
their prolongation.” Adjudication of 
these conflicting claims would leave 
the Chaco muddle as the only major 
territorial problem in South America. 


JAPANESE TRADE INVASION 


Japanese trade advances in South 
America continue to disturb foreign 
traders of other nations. Reports from 
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Buenos Aires indicate that imports in- 
to Argentina from Japan increased 90 
per cent in 1933 and exports 120 per 
cent, as compared with an average of 
12 per cent for other nations. Two 
packing houses in Buenos Aires were 
reported to be operating day and 
night shifts in order to fill tinned beef 
contracts for Japan. Japanese pur- 
chases of raw wool in Argentina for 
January and February aggregated 
4,600,000 pounds more than the pur- 
chases of any other country save 
Great Britain. For the same two 
months one-fifth of the total Argen- 
tine export of quebracho extract, used 
in tanning leather, went to Japan. 

In Chile, some concern has been ex- 
pressed over loss of Chilean exports 
to Cuba and other Caribbean coun- 
tries because of the lower freight 
rates from Japan to Cuba. On the 
other hand, it was reported that Jap- 
an had suggested buying the entire 
Chilean wool clip. 

Japan signed on May 11 a commer- 
cial treaty with Uruguay, under the 
terms of which the two countries 
grant each other unconditional ‘‘most- 
favored nation” treatment. 


ARGENTINE STATE OF SIEGE 


The Argentine Senate voted on May 
18 to continue the state of siege—a 
modified form of martial law—until 
July 15, as requested by President 
Justo in his speech on May 3 opening 
the present session of Congress. The 
state of siege has been in effect since 
Dec. 29, when it was declared because 
of attempted revolts in several prov- 
inces. The Federal Government “in- 
tervened” on June 5 in the State of 
Tucuman, replacing Governor Nogues 
with a Federal “interventor,’’ General 
Sola, on the ground of disorders and 
“irregularities” that had occurred 
under the administration of the de- 
posed Governor. 
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Social Insurance 


in Great Britain 


By JOHN RAWDON 


NOTHER important step in extend- 
A ing and consolidating the Brit- 
ish system of social insurance was 
taken on May 14 when the much dis- 
cussed bill amending the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1933, 
passed its third reading in the House 
of Commons. This revised legislation, 
which is based largely on the reports 
of the Royal Commission on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, sets the insur- 
ance fund on a firmer financial basis 
and makes provision for reducing the 
outstanding debt. The bill was sent to 
the House of Lords, where it was to be 
considered in the first week in June. 
It was expected to go into operation 
on July 1 without any substantial 
alteration. 


While the general structure of the 
system already established remains, 
the chief effects of the bill, as sum- 
marized by Sir Henry Betterton, the 
Minister of Labor, in the debate on 
the third reading, are these: 


1. As provided in the budget, the 
cuts in benefits made in 1931 are to 
be restored. 


2. The maximum period during 
which insurance benefit can be drawn 
without any “means test” is extended 
from twenty-six to a possible fifty- 
two weeks, depending on the period 
during which the person in question 
has previously been employed and 
has paid premiums. 

3. The date of possible entry into 
the insurance scheme has been ad- 
vanced to the school-leaving age, and 
the earliest age for receipt of benefit 
is to be 16 instead of 164% years, 


while unemployed parents are to re- 
ceive dependents’ allowance for un- 
employed children between 14 and 16 
years. Thus the gap between leaving 
school and qualifying for insurance 
assistance has been closed. 


4. Local authorities are now to be 
under an obligation to provide instruc- 
tion for unemployed boys and girls, 
and the Minister of Labor is empow- 
ered to compel attendance. 

5. The solvency of the fund is as- 
sured, and machinery is provided to 
maintain its solvency. Despite the re- 
jection of the proposal favored by 
members of the Opposition, that the 
Treasury should take over the debt 
of the fund, which amounted to £106,- 
700,000 at the end of the financial 
year 1933-34, the government is to 
assume a considerable portion of the 
burden of repayment of the debt, 
which is to be spread over a period of 
thirty-seven years. 


6. Machinery in the form of a sta- 
tutory committee has been provided, 
whereby agricultural and other classes 
of workers at present outside the 
scheme may later be included. 


Part II of the bill involves a com- 
plete reorganization of the “poor law” 
provision for the relief of those not 
eligible for insurance benefit. Very 
few years have elapsed since the 
Boards of Guardians, which were re- 
sponsible for the local relief of the 
poor, were abolished because the areas 
of their authority did not coincide 
with other local government areas and 
their operations resulted in much in- 
consistency and inequality. In 1929 
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their functions were transferred to 
the County Councils, which are the 
chief organs of local government; but 
this expedient also was found unsatis- 
factory both because the burdens of 
poor relief were not equitably spread 
and because the treatment meted out 
to the poor varied with the views of 
the local authorities. 

Under the new scheme the relief of 
the poor is recognized as a national 
responsibility, to be nationally organ- 
ized and controlled. Administration is 
to be vested in an independent board, 
directed as to policy by the Minister 
of Labor and Parliament. It will be 
the business of the new authority to 
see not only that the uninsured un- 
employed receive sufficient money for 
their support, but that provision shall 
be made in other ways to keep them 
fit and employable. 

The opposition of the Labor party 
to the bill rested chiefly on their ob- 
jection to making any distinction be- 
tween the insured and the uninsured 
employed, and on the importance of 
national responsibility for the unem- 
ployed rather than the necessity of 
financial orthodoxy in the adminis- 
tration of the funds expended. 

The Opposition also found cause 
for complaint in the attitude of the 
government on “transitional bene- 
fits.”” Transitional benefits are paid to 
those whose normal maximum period 
of receipt of benefits has been com- 
pleted, and who can show that they 
have no other means of support. The 
responsibility for applying this “means 
test” has been with the local authori- 
ties, and there have been complaints 
that the severity of the test varied 
greatly from district to district. The 
maximum sum payable has been the 
ordinary rate of benefit, and the ques- 
tion raised by the Opposition was 
whether the recipients of transitional 
benefits, who are perhaps 40 per cent 
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of the total number of registered un- 
employed, would receive, as a result 
of the restoration of the 1931 cuts, 
a percentage increase. 

The answer appears to be that while 
the maximum will be raised, the pur- 
pose of the “means test” is to deter- 
mine what supplementary income is 
needed, and that this will not be af- 
fected. The Labor party, and some 
of the Liberals, hold that this is an 
unwarranted penalty on the needier 
section of the insured unemployed. 
On the other hand, it is indubitably 
true that the “insurance” character 
of the system can only be maintained 
by putting a limit on the duration of 
benefits. The government is at least 
able to claim that it is extending the 
limit. 

Meanwhile unemployment continues 
to decrease toward the 2,000,000 
mark, and employment has increased 
to almost the 1929 level. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE COMPETITION 


Walter Runciman, President of the 
Board of Trade, on May 7 took deci- 
sive action to break the deadlock he- 
tween Great Britain and Japan con- 
cerning the competition of their re- 
spective cotton industries in the ex- 
port markets. Replying in the House 
of Commons to questions regarding 
the results of his conversations with 
the Japanese Ambassador, he said 
that he had asked the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to make proposals, but had 
merely received the answer that it 
would be willing to consider proposals 
from the British Government while 
making no proposals of its own. Al- 
though the British Government be- 
lieved that the matter was one which 
could only be satisfactorily settled by 
agreement, it was unwilling to enter 
protracted negotiations which held lit- 
tle probability of success, while the 
Japanese continued to expand their 


ANGLO-JAPANESE COMPETITION 


exports to British markets to the 
detriment of the Lancashire trade. 
The government therefore proposed, 
though in no unfriendly spirit, to take 
such action as it deemed necessary to 
safeguard British comimercial inter- 
ests. Sufficient measures could be 
taken without denouncing the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. 

With regard to the United King- 
dom, Mr. Runciman added, the review 
of the silk duties by the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee would not be sus- 
pended any longer (or, in other words, 
additional duties on silk would prob- 
ably be imposed). As to the Colonial 
markets, the governments of the colo- 
nies and protectorates would be asked 
where possible to introduce import 
quotas which, except in the case of 
West Africa, would apply to all for- 
eign imports of cotton and rayon 
goods. In order to reinstate Great 
Britain in the position she previously 
held in the imports of these colonies 
the basis would be the average of their 
imports in the years 1927-31. To pre- 
vent a flood of last minute imports, 
legislation would be enacted to be re- 
troactive as from May 7. In so far as 
the West African colonies were con- 
cerned, treaty obligations prevented 
differentiation in favor of British 
goods, but since notice had been given 
on May 16, 1933, to release the West 
Indian colonies from their obligations 
under the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, ac- 
tion there would be limited to Japa- 
nese goods. As to competition in other 
industries, measures would be consid- 
ered and the home market could be 
adequately protected by the ordinary 
procedure of the Import Duties Act. 

The list of those parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire which have not been asked 
to pass such legislation is however 
considerable, and includes Hongkong, 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzi- 
bar, Nyasaland and Northern Rhode- 
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sia, as well as the self-governing Do- 
minions, Southern Rhodesia, New- 
foundland, India and Palestine. India 
entered into separate agreements with 
Japan in January and April, 1934, the 
net effect of which was to favor not 
so much either Japan or Great Britain 
as India’s own factories, which have 
made great strides and now supply 
the larger part of her domestic mar- 
ket. There is, in addition, no certainty 
that all the colonies and dependencies 
which have been asked to pass the leg- 
islation will actually do so, though 
most if not all of them undoubtedly 
will. 


AUSTRALIAN INTERESTS 


At least one part of the Empire is 
not working altogether in harmony 
with Mr. Runciman’s plans. Australia 
has been making decidedly friendly 
gestures toward Japan, which absorbs 
a considerable and increasing portion 
of her wool crop, and John G. Latham, 
Australian Minister for External Af- 
fairs, has recently headed a mission to 
Tokyo, as well as to China. Australia’s 
relations with Japan are not very 
satisfactory, and Japanese newspapers 
took the opportunity of combining 
words of welcome with demands that 
Australian tariffs should be lowered, 
equal treatment given to Japanese im- 
migrants, and the Singapore base 
abandoned. Relations between Au- 
stralia and Japan rest, indeed, on a 
basis very different from those be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan; and 
while economic factors must compel 
Australians to be conciliatory toward 
one of their best customers, political 
considerations are likely to urge them 
to follow an opposite course in direct 
proportion to Japanese political ex- 
pansion. 

Australia’s internal politics con- 
tinue to be somewhat unhappy, and 
the threat of secession on the part 
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of Western Australia (see Cur- 
RENT History for May, page 218) has 
been backed up by the passage of a 
bill through the Legislative Assembly 
of that State, petitioning the Imperial 
Parliament to give effect to the ref- 
erendum vote for secession, despite 
the opposition of the Labor party. 
Premier Collier said that he was per- 
sonally opposed to secession, but that 
the bill expressed the people’s wishes. 


EMPIRE FREE TRADE 


The effect of British agricultural 
policy upon Australian and New Zea- 
land interests has recently been dem- 
onstrated. The British Government 
decided to take no further action at 
present in regard to New Zealand’s 
inquiry as to whether Great Britain 
was disposed to lower its duties on 
New Zealand dairy products in re- 
turn for concessions on manufactured 
goods. The debate on this subject 
in the House of Commons on May 7 
presented the curious spectacle of 
Liberal and Labor opponents of the 
government enthusiastically cham- 
pioning empire free trade which they 
once condemned, while Conservatives, 
who once advocated it, were now its 
opponents. The Liberal position is 
historically illogical, but practically 
defensible in the light of their prin- 
ciples on the ground that some free 


trade is better than none. The British. 


Government cannot pursue its policy 
of agricultural assistance and at the 
same time renew cheap foreign or 
Empire imports of agricultural prod- 
uce on the old scale. The Dominions, 
on the whole, have benefited far more 
from the Ottawa agreements than has 
Great Britain, and they can therefore 
properly be asked to make the larger 
concessions. 

The whole question, in any event, 
is likely to await decision until 1936, 
when it is probable that another Im- 
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perial Conference will be held. In the 
meanwhile not only New Zealand and 
Australia but to some extent Canada 
are preparing their demands for a 
larger share of the British market, 
and are unwilling to enter into the 
voluntary restriction agreements sug- 
gested by Walter Elliot, the British 
Minister of Agriculture. 


TOWARD IRISH INDEPENDENCE 


The Dail Eireann passed the bill to 
abolish the Senate of the Irish Free 
State on May 25, and although the 
Senate can delay action for more than 
another year its ultimate extinction 
is beyond doubt, unless the winds of 
fortune blow President de Valera 
from office before that time. 

During the debate Mr. de Valera 
again took occasion to declare his 
purpose of loosening Ireland’s con- 
nections with Great Britain. He fol- 
lowed this declaration with the further 
statement on June 8 that “Ireland 
is prepared to take the full conse- 
quences of being an independent na- 
tion. There will be a shock, but we 
should overcome it and become great 
and prosperous. * * * We shall cut 
ourselves off from Great Britain. 
There is nothing more certain.” 

The Free State budget caused con- 
siderable surprise, for it showed a 
surplus of £1,355,000 for the past 
year, and for next year proposed de- 
creases instead of expected increases 
in taxation. These are estimated to 
result in a deficit of £6,000,000 in a 
total expenditure of £35,000,000 dur- 
ing the coming year, to be made up by 
borrowing. Since the national debt of 
the Irish Free State is at present 
small, such an expenditure of borrowed 
money at the present stage of the de- 
pression cannot be regarded as un- 
duly harmful, and may be justified 
by the effect of capital improvements 
on the condition of the country. 





French Confidence Revives 


By GILBERT CHINARD 
Professor of French and Comparative Literature, Johns Hopkins University 


ouR months have passed since for- 
in mer President Doumergue of 
France came out of his retirement to 
“save France” by heading a crisis 
Cabinet. The National Union or coali- 
tion government that he then formed 
appears to grow stronger day by day. 
In spite of minor disturbances in the 
provinces and continued attacks in the 
press by Communist and semi-Fascist 
organizations, M. Doumergue appar- 
ently has sufficient support in the 
country to enable him and his Cabinet 
to pursue their work of reorganiza- 
tion. 

Much importance attached to the 
attitude of the powerful Radical So- 
cialist party when it met in general 
congress at Clermont-Ferrand on the 
eve of the convocation of the Chamber 
of Deputies. There appeared to be 
some doubt whether Edouard Herriot, 
president of the party, who was co- 
operating with Premier Doumergue as 
a member of the National Union cabi- 
net, could win his party’s support for 
the government. It was known that 
the left wing of the party—the so- 
called “Young Turks” —-intended to 
object to M. Herriot’s position in the 
Doumergue Cabinet, and that they 
would call upon him to resign if he 
intended to retain his leadership of 
the party. However, M. Herriot, sup- 
ported by M. Caillaux, won a decisive 
victory. But he could not entirely pre- 
vent a schism among the delegates. 
Twenty of his former followers, head- 
ed by Gabriel Cudenet and Jacques 
Kayser, decided to secede from the 


party and form a new group which 
would follow strictly the doctrines of 
Camille Pelletan, the founder of the 
Radical Socialist party. 

In an effort to forestall criticism, 
the congress decided to exclude from 
its ranks six members, Deputies Garat 
and Monmaure, who are in prison, 
Senator Proust and former Ministers 
René Renoult, André Hesse and Albert 
Dalimier, all of whom were involved 
in different degrees in the Stavisky 
scandal. On the whole, the results of 
the Radical Socialist congress were 
considered most satisfactory to the 
government, whose policies were like- 
wise endorsed by the National Union 
of Veterans in a general meeting held 
at Metz from May 11 to May 15. 

When the Chamber of Deputies re- 
assembled on May 15 after a vacation 
of two months, it refused to ciscuss 
any of the four Socialist interpella- 
tions on the general policies of the 
government, thus giving a vote of con- 
fidence to the Cabinet. The Senate 
confined its discussion to routine mat- 
ters and showed no inclination to call 
on the Cabinet for a formal declara- 
tion of policy. Premier Doumergue, 
however, had tried to forestall ad- 
verse criticism in Parliament by ad- 
dressing the country on a national 
hook-up on the night of May 14. In 
his usual informal way he reported to 
his fellow-citizens on the progress 
made by the Cabinet. Pointing to the 
example of England, he emphasized 
the necessity of placing public finance 
on a sound basis, and called attention 
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to the fact that eighteen arrests had 
already been made in the Stavisky 
case. He also promised a thorough re- 
form of the administration of justice, 
protection for savings and new meas- 
ures to remedy the agricultural and 
industrial crisis. While the Premier’s 
tactics in appealing directly to the 
country for support are without prece- 
dent in French politics, they appear to 
have strengthened the position of his 
Cabinet. 

That the government had the situa- 
tion well in hand was evident on May 
13, when the Croix de Feu, the Young 
Patriots, the Young Royalists, the 
Camelots du Roi and several pa- 
triotic societies filed past the statue 
of Joan of Arc not far from the Place 
de la Concorde, which was the scene 
of the disorders of Feb. 6. The demon- 
stration was regarded in advance as 
a test of strength between the police 
and the organizations which had par- 
ticipated in the previous troubles. In 
the afternoon a group of about 5,000 
veterans paraded and presented an ad- 
dress to the Premier. Although some 
of the groups unfurled the Red flag, 
the police succeeded in avoiding a 
clash between the rival societies, and 
an innocent but too inquisitive on- 
looker was the only person seriously 
hurt during the day. 

Measures have been taken by the 
government to reorganize and coor- 
dinate the Sureté Générale, or secret 
service, and the municipal police of 
Paris. Many of the recent scandals 
may be attributed to the former lack 
of coordination between the two 
agencies. On the other hand, no prog- 
ress has been made by the commit- 
tees of investigation appointed by 
Parliament. The committee on the in- 
cidents of Feb. 6 will present a very 
long and probably very inconclusive 
report, while the committee on the 
Stavisky case seems to have outlived 
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its usefulness. The murderers of 
Judge Prince are still at large. The 
only progress in the Prince case con- 
sisted in a new post-mortem, from 
which it was concluded that Prince 
had really been assassinated, and had 
not committed suicide as the press of 
the extreme Left maintained. In fact, 
the recent scandals have ceased to 
arouse the passions or even curiosity 
of the French people, though they still 
occupy a prominent place in press dis- 
cussion and provide material for the 
“war of posters” which is_ being 
waged on the walls of Paris. It is by 
means of press and posters that the 
factions of the extreme Left protest 
that they feel it their duty to defend 
the republic against Fascist conspira- 
cies, while Fascist or semi-Fascist or- 
ganizations use the same means of 
expression to maintain that they will 
have to arm in self-defense and that 
the very lives of their members are 
threatened by Communist thugs. 
The French people generally are far 
less disquieted by these controversies 
than by the international outlook, 


‘which they consider alarming, and by 


the present economic situation. Con- 
sequently they are grateful to the 
Doumergue government for the new 
direction given to the foreign policies 
of France by M. Barthou, although 
the fiscal laws will be received with 
even more satisfaction. 

The most important of the new eco- 
nomic measures is the new Finance 
Bill, prepared by Minister of Finance 
Germain-Martin, which was adopted 
by a Cabinet council on May 29. Al- 
though the government still has the 
power to enforce this legislation by 
decree, it will be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, where it will undoubtedly arouse 
much criticism. It involves a real 
effort to bring some order out of the 
fiscal chaos caused by the 130 tax 
laws now in operation, a situation re- 
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sponsible, in the opinion of many, for 
‘the high cost of living and the slack 
state of business. The government 
realized at the outset that the reduc- 
tions in salaries and pensions would 
be unbearable if the tax burden were 
not distributed more equitably and 
some reduction brought about in the 
price of necessities. 


The government has therefore tried 
to take a realistic view of the situa- 
tion. The tax on agricultural profits 
which has been practically uncollect- 
able was repealed, along with such 
levies as the luxury tax, which ap- 
plied particularly to articles bought 
by tourists. On the other hand 
the tax on net incomes was placed at 
12 per cent, with a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion on earned incomes from salaries 
and corresponding increases on un- 
earned incomes. The tax on bearer 
shares was left at 17 per.cent, while 
the tax on nominal shares was re- 
duced. The general income tax was 
reduced from a maximum of 36 per 
cent to 24 per cent in order to en- 
courage domestic investment. 


In order to relieve unemployment 
Minister of Labor Marquet authorized 
the officials of the old-age pension 
fund to turn over 75 per cent of their 
collections to a National Commission 
of Public Works. It is hoped by this 
plan to give a strong impetus to busi- 
ness and to re-employ at least 100,000 
persons. The money will be spent by 
municipal and departmental govern- 
ments, colonies, railroads and certain 
authorized industries. They will be 
able to borrow money at a variable 
rate beginning at 514 per cent, but 
always below the commercial rate of 
the Crédit Foncier. In addition, a bill 
was introduced granting a two-year 
moratorium on mortgage foreclosure 
in the case of debtors unable to pay 
because of the economic crisis. 
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Finally, the Finance Committee of 
the Chamber, by a vote of 20 to 8, ap- 
proved an appropriation of 3,000,000,- 
000 francs of additional military cred- 
its. These credits, which will be avail- 
able immediately, will be deducted 
from the military, air and navy bud- 
gets up to 1939 and include 900,- 
000,000 for modernizing the air forces; 
the balance will be used to complete 
the fortifications on the eastern fron- 
tier. 

The main problem now remaining 
to be settled by the Doumergue Cabi- 
net appears to be that of revising the 
Constitution. Modifications in the sys- 
tem of government are demanded in 
order to meet modern requirements 
and to prevent Parliament from 
usurping administrative powers. Pres- 
ident Lebrun, in a speech at Dijon on 
May 21, while recognizing that some 
such changes were necessary, indi- 
cated that the reform would be “of a 
kind and in a measure which suits 
that democracy and attachment to 
personal liberties which France has 
and intends to retain.” It is known 
that M. Doumergue concurs in these 
views. 

The general situation in France 
seems to be slowly improving as a re- 
sult of revived confidence in the gov- 
ernment. But it is evident that France 
is suffering from the effects of the 
economic crisis; not as much perhaps 
as some other countries, but quite 
enough to prevent a return to a feel- 
ing of stability and security. The for- 
eign trade reports for the first three 
months showed imports amounting to 
8,691,750,000 francs, as against 10,- 
257,483,000 in 1933; exports were 
5,983,513,000, as against 6,059,086,000 
in 1933. Unemployment increased 
slightly from 305,322 at the beginning 
of May, 1933, to 333,211 at the same 
time in 1934. These figures seem 
slight indeed in comparison with 
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those of most other European coun- 
tries, but are watched by the French 
with a great deal of anxiety. Finally, 
the tax returns in March amounted to 
2,587,703,000 francs, or 108,353,000 
below the estimates. On the other 
hand, the situation of the Bank of 
France continues to be very strong. 
The statement published for the week 
ended on May 11 showed an increase 
of 421,000,000 francs in the gold re- 
serve, which amounted at that date 
to 76,606,962,000 francs, raising the 
gold cover to 78.26 per cent. It has 
been noted, however, that at the end 
of the month a sharp decline in the 
value of the franc made the exporta- 
tion of gold again profitable, and that 
for the first time in the last three 
months arrangements were made to 
resume the shipment of gold to the 
United States. 


THE FRENCH COLONIES 


The budget submitted to the Finan- 
cial Assembly of Algeria by Governor 
General Cardes estimated the receipts 
for the coming year at 1,810,186,000 
francs and expenditures at 1,807,533,- 
182. New revenues had to be procured 
through increased taxes on gasoline 
and wines and by a general reduction 
in salaries. The critical situation of the 
tobacco planters was stressed, their 
number having decreased from 21,760 
in 1925 to 12,802 in 1933. Production 
had dropped from 66,000,000 pounds 
to 28,790,000 pounds. In Tunis the 
plight of the owners of lead mines 
normally employing about 4,000 work- 
ers has become so serious that the 
mines have had to be closed. 

In Morocco, on the other’ hand, 
Governor General Ponsot described 
the situation as much more satisfac- 
tory. The Anti-Atlas region has been 
pacified, and the opening of a new 
railroad permits continuous communi- 
cation by rail between Marrakech and 
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Tunis, thus linking Morocco more 
closely with France’s North African 
empire. The production of manganese 
in Morocco has increased from 4,000 
to 4,800 tons, anthracite from 10,000 
to 27,300 tons, with an estimated ca- 
pacity of 300,000 tons per year in the 
near future. Phosphate exports have 
reached 1,107,000 tons, an increase 
over last year of 120,000 tons. 

The undoubted importance of the 
colonies and protectorates in the eco- 
nomic life of France appears in the 
foreign trade figures for the first 
three months of the present year, 
French overseas possessions provided 
French imports to the value of 1,890,- 
000,000 francs and took French goods 
valued at 1,858,000,000 francs. These 
figures represent about one-quarter 
and one-third respectively of the total 
of French imports and exports. 


BELGIAN AFFAIRS 


The Belgian Parliament convened 
on May 3 for a calm session. The So- 
cialists, normally the Opposition, had 
no positive program to offer, while 
the government, a Catholic-Liberal 
coalition, encountered only the criti- 
cism of the Southern Walloons, who 
resent their small representation in 
the Broqueville Cabinet. Besides a 
possible reorganization of the Cabinet 
in order to conciliate the Walloons, 
the main issue appeared to be a third 
adjournment of Parliament and an ex- 
tension of the powers of the govern- 
ment to rule by decree. 

The young King Leopold ITI has re- 
appointed the high court dignitaries 
and counselors who served his father. 
His civil list, out of which many func- 
tionaries and court attendants have to 
be paid, was increased from 9,500,000 
francs to 12,000,000. This is considered 
@ very moderate measure. It was 
known to everybody in Belgium that 
the civil list of King Albert was in- 
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adequate and that the King had to 
spend a large part of his personal 
fortune, although he did not live luxu- 
riously. 

Even more than the French, the 
Belgians seem to yearn for security 
and to live in constant fear of a for- 
eign invasion. On May 9, Paul Segers, 
State Minister without portfolio and 
leader of the Catholic Right, drew at- 
tention to the unprotected condition 
of Limbourg and insisted that some 
agreement be concluded with Holland 
for mutual protection. Minister of Na- 
tional Defense Deveze reassured the 
public by declaring that not a cent 
from the 759,000,000 francs set aside 
for strengthening the eastern fron- 
tier would be diverted from the orig- 
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inal appropriation in spite of the 
pressing need for economies. In addi- 
tion, M. Deveze has decided to in- 
crease the regular army contingents 
from 30,000 to 38,000 men by the cre- 
ation of two new regiments. Moreover, 
the Belgian Government seizes every 
opportunity to affirm that Belgium 
ought to provide for her own protec- 
tion without relying at the outset on 
French or British assistance. These 
views are said to be in contradiction 
to the plans of General Nuyten, Chief 
of Staff of the army, who maintains 
that the present army could not pos- 
sibly defend the 160-mile eastern bor- 
der. An open break between the gov- 
ernment and the army staff over this 
question now seems imminent. 


The Saar Plebiscite Agreement 


By SIpNEY B. Fay 
Professor of History, Harvard University and Radcliffe College 


HE question of the Saar territory 
T vied with the Disarmament Con- 
ference during May for the attention 
of the German people. On May 6, Dr. 
Goebbels, speaking to a crowd of 100,- 
000 Germans at Zweibruecken on the 
edge of the Saar, declared in his usual 
emphatic fashion: “There can be no 
compromise on the Saar question. 
Come what may, the Reich will stick 
to you. The Germany of dishonor and 
disgrace is a thing of the past, and 
the new Reich rests on honor and 
power.” To offset French propaganda 
and threats that reannexation of the 
Saar to Germany will mean economic 
ruin to thousands of the Saar inhabi- 
tants, Dr. Goebbels added: “It will be 
a matter of national prestige for the 
Nazi government immediately after 
the plebiscite to secure jobs for the 


40,000 unemployed Saarlanders.” Ger- 
man newspapers have been filled with 
statistics to prove that the economic 
prosperity of the Saar territory will 
be improved under German rule. 

Dr. Goebbels’s speech was not cal- 
culated to ease the task of the League 
of Nations Committee at Geneva 
which was seeking to arrange a fair 
and harmonious plebiscite. It also in- 
creased the anxieties of G. G. Knox, 
president of the Governing Commis- 
sion of the Saar Territory. Even be- 
fore the speech he had become uneasy 
over the alleged illegal activities of 
Nazi propagandists in the Saar, of 
which he has frequently complained 
to the League. (See March CURRENT 
History, page 744.) Already on April 
30, he had called the League’s atten- 
tion to the fact that at a general meet- 
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ing of the Saarbruecken State Police 
officials, a formal protest had been 
drawn up against his recent recruiting 
of police from among anti-Nazi Ger- 
man emigrants who had fled from 
Germany, and against any appeal to 
foreign powers for the maintenance of 
public order and safety in the Saar. 
This recruiting of police had caused a 
great deal of hostile criticism in Ger- 
many, as well as in the Saar itself. 

The situation at Geneva, therefore, 
was rather tense when the League 
committee prepared to set forth its 
plans for dealing with the Saar prob- 
lem. After listening to opposing views 
presented by delegations from the 
Saar, the League committee consid- 
ered the matter for a fortnight. On 
June 3 its conclusions were reported 
and the next day were adopted by the 
Council of the League, thus settling 
temporarily one of Europe’s most dan- 
gerous questions. The plebiscite is to 
be held on Jan. 13, 1935. In the mean- 
time a plebiscite commission of three 
members is to be established under 
the authority of the League Council, 
to organize and supervise the vote, 
which will be taken by unions of com- 
munes, or, where the commune is 
not part of such a union, by separate 
communes. A supreme plebiscite tri- 
bunal, having eight divisional tribu- 
nals, will be set up to decide any dis- 
pute. Germany and France will each 
advance 5,000,000 French francs to 
defray expenses of the poll. 

The French and German attitudes 
toward the plebiscite were embodied 
in notes addressed to Baron Aloisi, 
chairman of the League committee. 
The two governments undertake to 
abstain from pressure of any kind, di- 
rect or indirect, which might affect 
the voting; to avoid “any proceedings, 
reprisals or discriminations” against 
persons because of their political atti- 
tude toward the plebiscite; and to 
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take all necessary steps to prevent, 
or to punish, any attitude by their na- 
tionals contrary to these undertak- 
ings. Any difference between either 
government and the League over these 
pledges is to be submitted to The 
Hague Court. The Plebiscite Tribunal 
will be maintained for one year after 
the voting to deal with all complaints, 
This “miraculous” settlement of the 
Saar question was generally hailed 
with satisfaction in both France and 
Germany. 


THE GERMAN PROTESTANTS 


In the conflict between the Nazi 
“German Christians” and the Opposi- 
tion Pastors of traditional Protestant- 
ism, the latter seemed to gain strength 
during May and early June, while the 
former were forced into a more defen- 
Sive position. 

Former Judge August Jaeger, who 
was appointed on April 11 by Reich 
Bishop Mueller to the new office of 
Law Steward of the Reich Evangelical 
Church, began by announcing that, 
not being a clergyman but a lawyer, 
he had no thought of mixing in mat- 
ters of religious belief and doctrine, 
but would strive to create a religious 
administration in which there would 
be absolute unity in government. Just 
as political parties had been abolished, 
he said, so the church must cease to 
be divided. The leadership principle 
must also be applied to the churches. 
More than a score of regional churches 
had become an impossibility. 

To accomplish this unity he and 
Reich Bishop Mueller succeeded in 
persuading a number of regional 
churches, like those of Hesse-Nassau, 
Saxony and Brandenburg, to dissolve 
as autonomous State churches and to 
place themselves directly under the 
authority of the Reich Bishop. The 
regional Bishop in these cases takes 
his orders directly from the Reich 
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Bishop and the regional synod aban- 
dons the right of discussion and self- 
government in matters of organiza- 
tion, though left free to determine 
purely theological questions. This vic- 
tory for the Nazi German Christians 
was their only real success in May; 
in other respects the opposition group 
gained ground. 

The opposition on May 3 handed a 
declaration to Dr. Frick, the Reich 
Minister of the Interior, which stated 
that Dr. Mueller’s law of April 14 for 
the pacification of the church had not 
alleviated the conflict, but had ag- 
gravated it. A reconciliation between 
the German Christians and the tradi- 
tional confessional church was stated 
to be impossible. The present church 
government stands in the way of 
peace, for it rests not on confidence 
but on coercion; it puts arbitrary rule 
in the place of right; it does not 
protect, but infringes, the confession 
of the church, and it opposes the 
church and not its enemies. The op- 
position, therefore, demanded the res- 
toration of the Evangelical Church 
constitution, the revocation of the 
laws and decrees of the Reich Bishop, 
and the strict fulfillment of the long- 
since announced promise that not 
only will the National Socialist State 
and party not interfere in religious 
matters but that the Third Reich shall 
be based on positive religion. 

No definite answer appears to have 
been given by Dr. Frick, but a few 
days later Herr Roehm, the Brown 
Shirt Chief of Staff, issued an order 
forbidding Storm Troops to take part 
in church demonstrations. This was 
understood to mean that no Brown 
Shirt may attend in uniform a meet- 
ing concerned with church politics, 
including meetings of the German 
Christians as well as those of the op- 
position. The brave show of uniforms 
at German Christian meetings has 
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long been regarded by the opposition 
as unfair, since it seemed to give the 
German Christians semi-official ap- 
proval. 

Much more important was the meet- 
ing at Barmen in Westphalia on May 
30 of delegates from all groups op- 
posing Reich Bishop Mueller. They 
formed what practically amounts to 
a Reich Free Church. Their aim is to 
secure their recognition by the Nazi 
Government as the real representative 
of the Protestant clergy and laity of 
Germany in place of the Evangelical 
Church headed by Dr. Mueller. The 
members of the new Free Church 
Synod at Barmen have no intention 
at present of leaving the existing 
established Protestant Church. If they 
are unable to force Dr. Mueller to 
abandon his post, or to obtain from 
the government a portion of the re- 
turns from the church tax, they will 
continue for the time being as a 
church within a church, refusing to 
obey the decrees of the official Reich 
church organization and looking to- 
ward their own leaders instead of to 
the Reich Bishop for direction in mat- 
ters of discipline and doctrine. 

The Free Church Synod at Barmen 
also-formed a Reich Council of Elders, 
which will be regarded by members 
of the Protestant opposition as the 
true government of the church. It is 
headed by the most vigorous of the 
opposition leaders, Dr. Koch, president 
of the Westphalia Synod, who recent- 
ly demanded that the government 
give the proceeds of the church tax 
in his province to him as the head of 
the rebellious provincial synod. The 
Council of Elders also includes two 
Bishops, Dr. Meisser of Bavaria and 
Dr. Wurn of Wuerttemberg. Berlin is 
represented by two of the most vigor- 
ous of the original opposition group, 
the Rev. Martin Niemoeller and Dr. 
Jacoby. 
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The opposition Protestants of Prus- 
sia, meeting at Barmen at the same 
time as the Reich Free Church dele- 
gates, organized a Prussian Free 
Church and Prussian Synod. 


Both the Reich and the Prussian 
Free Synods adopted resolutions pre- 
pared by Reich Supreme Councilor 
Flor declaring that Dr. Mueller and 
his officials had forfeited their rights 
under the Reich and the Prussian 
Church constitutions by abuse of their 
powers and by teachings and behavior 
contrary to the principles of the New 
Testament. The essential opposition 
argument is that the church constitu- 
tion adopted in July, 1933, calls on 
the church authorities to follow the 
teachings of the Evangelists in all 
matters of doctrine and church gov- 
ernment, and that the principles of 
the official German Christians and 
the policies of Dr. Mueller directly 
contradict such teachings. 


The Free Church has adopted a 
confession that defines the attitude 
of the “lawful church” regarding the 
Totalitarian philosophy of the Na- 
tional Socialists and relations with the 
State. It contains six points: (1) 
Direct issue is taken with the German 
Christian theory that the National 
Socialist revolution is to be regarded 
as a revelation of Divine Will; (2) the 
power and love of Christ are of su- 
preme consideration; (3) no philoso- 
phy apart from Christian revelation 
can be regarded by the true Protes- 
tant as of more than secondary value, 
and any effort to raise the racial 
theories of the National Socialists to 
a position of supreme importance is 
to be decried; (4) the church is not 
justified in taking on worldly forms, 
and, accordingly, no effort to create 
a form of church government that 
imitates the National Socialist State 
can be justified; (5) the church 
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ought to be independent of the State, 
and cannot serve political leaders or 
take into consideration political pro- 
grams without destroying the church’s 
usefulness to society and to the State; 
(6) the church can serve only one 
master, and dares not place its cere- 
monies and facilities at the service of 
any plan or program except its own. 


For Bavaria, Southwestern Ger- 
many and Westphalia, where Dr. 
Mueller’s opponents predominate, this 
action means virtually a declaration 
of independence from the German 
Evangelical Church formed under 
Nazi influence last Summer. Unless 
the Nazi government disowns or dis- 
cards Dr. Mueller and his supporters, 
who are now in the control of the 
majority of the church offices and 
the greater part of the church prop- 
erty, it seems likely that the opposi- 
tion Protestants, representing the old 
Lutheran and Calvinist traditions, 
will be forced to form a self-support- 
ing denomination and abandon the 
present established church to the Nazi 
German Christians. In Northern and 
Eastern Germany the Nazi German 
Christians have a majority in almost 
every parish council, so that many 
parishes will be split into a majority 
group looking to the Reich Bishop 
for guidance, and a minority group 
that will attempt to ignore him and 
look to the Free Synod for direction. 


THE NAZIS AND THE CATHOLICS 


The conflict between the Nazis and 
the Roman Catholics, largely over the 
control of education and youth organi- 
zations, has been increased by the un- 
authorized activities of local Nazi 
zealots or subordinate officials. Resi- 
dences of Catholic priests have been 
attacked and parades of Catholic 
youth organizations interfered with. 
An open break between the Nazi 
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régime and the Catholic Church 
geemed likely on May 3 when Dr. Hell- 
muth, Nazi district leader and official 
representative of the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment for Lower Franconia, pro- 
scribed all Catholic youth and young 
men’s associations in his district. Not 
only did this infringe the Concordat 
between Hitler and the Pope, but the 
orders issued to the mayors in Lower 
Franconia flatly stated: “By virtue of 
this order, regulations which provi- 
sionally protect Catholic organizations 
[Article 31 of the Concordat] are 
suspended.” 

To deal with issues between the 
Catholics and the Nazi government, 
negotiations were opened in Berlin on 
May 7 between three German Catholic 
Bishops and three representatives of 
the Reich Government. No definite re- 
sult of the negotiations was made 
known during the following four 
weeks. Probably the Hitler govern- 
ment sought to soft pedal the conflict 


and to avoid any sharp break with the 
Vatican for fear of unfortunate reper- 
cussions upon Roman Catholics in the 
Saar, 


GERMAN “NEO-PAGANS” 


A new German religious movement 
was formally founded on May 26. It 
may be called “Neo-pagan,” and is 
designed to supersede Christianity 
with the worship of the old Germanic 
gods, Called “The German Faith Move- 
ment,” it was formed through the 
amalgamation of six societies noted 
for their hostility to the fierce and 
cruel way in which Christianity was 
forced upon the pagan Saxons by 
Charlemagne and for their stanch 
adherence to the historic Teutonic 
tribal deities. Instead of claiming 
Charlemagne as a good German, they 
repudiate him as a cruel French Chris- 
tian. There is considerable sound his- 
torical and archaeological scholarship 
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behind some of their contentions, but 
they have indulged in exaggeration 
and greatly minimized the benefits of 
Christianity in the history of Ger- 
many. 

The six societies merged in the Ger- 
man Faith Movement were “The 
Friendly Circle of Coming Congrega- 
tions,” “Nordic Movement,” “Nordic 
Religious Working Cooperative Move- 
ment,” “Eagle and Falcon,” “Ring Cir- 
cle’ and “League of Free Religious 
Congregations.” As its creed the 
movement asserts the desire for “the 
religious rebirth of the people out of 
the foundations of German charac- 
ter.” In its meeting places the Chris- 
tian cross will be replaced by the 
“Golden Wheel of the Sun.” Its mem- 
bers are required to resign their mem- 
bership in any other church and to 
swear before a notary that they have 
no Negro or Jewish blood and do not 
belong to a Masonic or other secret 
order. 


AUSTRIAN AFFAIRS 


Austria signed on May 14 a trian- 
gular trade agreement with Italy and 
Hungary. Austria agreed to import 
2,200,000 quintals of Hungarian wheat 
and Italy 2,000,000 quintals. (A quin- 
tal equals 3.67 bushels.) Austria will 
increase her importation of Italian 
agricultural products, such as rice. 
Italy is to reduce warehouse, handling 
and port charges on Hungarian goods 
passing through the ports of Trieste 
and Fiume. Parallel with the govern- 
ment negotiations, Austrian and Ital- 
ian manufacturers carried on nego- 
tiations to fix prices and production 
of goods manufactured in the two 
countries. According to Richard Schul- 
ler, the Austrian Minister who carried 
on the government’s negotiations in 
Rome, the new trade agreement will 
assure Austria of a sufficient bread 
supply, and make her economically 
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independent “of any other country,” 
doubtless meaning Germany. 
Archduke Eugene of Habsburg re- 
turned to Vienna on May 24 after fif- 
teen years of exile. As one of the 
Habsburgs who refused to take the 
oath of fealty to the republic and to 
renounce their imperial claims, he had 
to leave the country in 1918. He was 
welcomed by a great many monarch- 
ists, former Habsburg military of- 
ficers, and leaders of the former aris- 
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tocracy, including Prince Max Hohen- 
berg, son of the former heir to the 
throne, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
who was murdered at Sarajevo in 
1914. Archduke Eugene’s declara- 
tion that he had come as a private 
person, and an official statement that 
there was nothing official about his 
reception, were taken as an indication 
of the way in which the return of 
Archduke Otto will some day be ef- 
fected. 








By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 


N common with certain other coun- 

tries, Italy during May showed in- 
creasing evidence of economic dis- 
tress. For the last few years she has 
suffered constantly recurring budget- 
ary difficulties; the surplus of 555,- 
000,000 lire in 1928 has gradually 
turned into a deficit, which amounts 
at present to about 550,000,000 lire 
(the lira is currently 8.5 cents). Of 
course, a good part of the deficit is 
due to the extensive program of pub- 
lic works, which, as in the United 
States, is linked with relief of unem- 
ployment, and which, for the pres- 
ent at least, is unproductive. Besides 
the budgetary deficit, Italy has an 
alarming excess of imports over ex- 
ports, which has been increasing 
steadily despite every effort to cor- 
rect it. 

The unfavorable trade balance was 
in a large measure responsible for the 
recent cut in salaries and wages, and 
for drastic measures to keep down 
prices. Foreign trade, which Mussolini 
regards as essential to the national 
life of Italy, can maintain itself only 
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if it can meet the competition of other 
countries. Consequently, production 
costs must be brought down still fur- 
ther, and since all other means are 
exhausted this has to be effected in 
wage cuts, which in turn inevitably 
depress further the standard of living. 
To reduce the effect of this as much 
as possible, the government has de- 
creed a low price level for rents, food- 
stuffs and other necessities. 

Under the direction of the National 
Confederation of Commerce, assisted 
by municipal authorities and repre- 
sentatives of the Fascist party, a 
vigorous campaign against violation 
of price regulations is being waged. 
Early in May, Achille Starace, Na- 
tional Secretary of the Fascist party, 
issued orders for the exercise of espe- 
cial vigilance; scores of food shops in 
different cities were closed and their 
owners fined or imprisoned for over- 
charging. Two vigilance committees 
were set up, one to exercise daily con- 
trol over prices, the other to issue 
periodically the list of prices of the 
twenty-one commodities which the 
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National Institute of Statistics con- 
siders basic. How far these measures, 
which are diametrically opposed to 
American methods of price fixing, will 
succeed, remains to be seen. Italy is 
manifestly confronted with a crisis 
in her economic life which cannot be 
solved save by the most heroic m72as- 
ures. 

As has been repeatedly explained in 
these pages, the Fascist government 
has been confronted by almost in- 
superable obstacles in combating the 
effects of the world economic depres- 
sion upon a country greatly over- 
populated, without coal or iron and 
other important natural resources. 
The task of lifting the nation out of 
the anarchy and chaos of 1919-21 and 
starting it on the road to economic 
recovery has involved a_ constant 
struggle against enormous odds. For 
a dozen years the struggle has gone 
on with undiminished vigor, with a 
ruthless assertion of the rights of the 
State against those of the individual, 
and a self-imposed discipline unparal- 
leled elsewhere. How long this can 
continue amid the general disruption 
of international commerce and credit 
is a question. Since maximum taxa- 
tion has already been reached, the in- 
creasing annual budgetary deficit and 
the unfavorable trade balance mount- 
ing quarter by quarter are the source 
of much anxiety and criticism. 

To prevent the flight of capital from 
Italy two decrees were issued on May 
26. One forbids the purchase of for- 
eign exchange by Italians save for 
trade and tourist purposes; the other 
places all foreign securities under 
government control. At about the 
same time Mussolini again asserted 
that Italy will not depart from the 
gold standard. The Premier seems to 
have considered, however, a proposal 
for pegging the currency somewhat 
below the present level of the lira. 


The economic plight of Europe 
seems to express itself in chauvinistic 
ways. France has appropriated an ad- 
ditional 1,000,000,000 francs to in- 
crease her fleet of military airplanes. 
In Italy the warlike speech from the 
throne at the opening of Parliament 
last April has received much atten- 
tion, and naval estimates for the five- 
year period beginning with 1935 have 
been increased 480,000,000 lire. Since 
the visit of Under-Secretary of State 
Fulvio Suvich to London, moreover, 
it appears that there has been a con- 
siderable change in Mussolini’s at- 
titude toward international affairs in 
general. Having denounced futile con- 
ference methods, Mussolini has ap- 
parently given up the réle of mediator 
in the program of direct negotiations 
among the powers, and has gone over 
to the British view in the dispute be- 
tween France and Germany. 

Speaking of the increased naval and 
air budgets, Mussolini referred sar- 
castically to the failure of disarma- 
ment and announced that the Navy 
Department would construct three 
new battleships similar to the French 
Dunkerque type. This will bring 
Italy’s construction up to the 70,000 
tons allowed her under the Washing- 
ton treaty. The combined cost is esti- 
mated at approximately $85,000,000. 
The air fleet is also to be greatly 
strengthened, thoroughly renewed and 
modernized, appropriations for that 
branch of the service approximating 
1,000,000,000 lire. 


THE CORPORATIVE STATE 


On May 9 Mussolini laid before 
the Central Corporative Commission 
plans for the reorganization of Italy’s 
economic life into nine great confed- 
erations and twenty-two corporations. 
The thirteen national confederations 
established in 1926 by the Legal Dis- 
cipline of Collective Labor Relations 
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Law are reduced to nine, each com- 
posed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor. The 
twenty-two new corporations are di- 
vided into three groups. The first 
group deals with cereals, horticulture 
and fruit, viticulture and wine, oils, 
beetroots and sugar, stock raising 
and fisheries, wood and textiles; the 
second with metallurgy and ma- 
chinery, chemicals, clothing, paper 
and printing, building and construc- 
tion, public utilities (water, gas and 
electricity), mining, and glass and 
ceramics; the third with insurance 
and credit, professions and the arts, 
sea and air transport, internal com- 
munications, the theatre and “hos- 
pitality” (hotels, restaurants and 
travel). These new corporations are 
developed on the basis of “cycles of 
production” and involve a complete 
reorganization of the syndical frame- 
work, which was built upon voca- 
tional unions. 

The direction and planning of the 
economic life of the nation are given 
over completely to the corporations, 
which will coordinate and regulate 
production in the national interest. 
It must be noted, however, that the 
plan provides for the control and 
supervision of the new institutions by 
the Fascist party. The president of 
each of the corporations is appointed 
by the Minister of Corporations (Mus- 
solini); each must be a Fascist and 
must have associated with him in the 
council of his respective corporation 
three members of the Fascist party. 

The National Council of Corpora- 
tions reorganized along the new lines 
will, when completed, replace the pres- 
ent Chamber of Deputies and will be 
charged with the supervision of all 
economic matters in the State. In this 
way the lower house will eventually 
be based upon occupational groups in 
a particular area. The Senate will 
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apparently continue, with extended 
functions and increased prestige, to 
take care of matters not of direct 
economic character. 


SPAIN SETTLES DOWN 


Prime Minister Ricardo Samper’s 
newly formed Spanish Ministry made 
its first appearance before the Cortes 
on May 2. Only three new Ministers 
appeared on the government bench— 
Vicente Santos (Justice), F. Villa 
Lobos (Education) and José Feranzo 
(Commerce). Eight members of ex- 
Premier Lerroux’s Cabinet were re- 
tained. The well-known veteran inter- 
nationalist, Salvador de Madariaga, 
who held the portfolio of Justice and 
also that of Education in the last 
Ministry, was not included. The Cortes 
voted its confidence by 217 to 47, 
those opposed representing the max- 
imum strength of the Left opposition 
mustered by former Premier Azaiia 
and his friends. At that the dissent 
was chiefly a protest that President 
Zamora had not resigned when he and 
Premier Lerroux had disagreed over 
the Amnesty Bill. 

Gil Robles, the leader of Catholic 
Action, the largest party in the 
Cortes, in his speech supporting the 
Ministry, officially announced that his 
followers accepted the republic and 
would work for their policies by con- 
stitutional methods. In the meantime 
he is building up an organization 
which will be of great value if and 
when he comes to control the country. 
Catholic Action is basing its hopes for 
the future largely upon the extraordi- 
nary awakening of political conscious- 
ness among the youth of the nation, 
as seen in the gathering of 20,000 
members of the J. A. P. (the youth 
organization of Catholic Action) from 
every part of Spain on April 22, which 
made a powerful impression. The oath 
sworn to by the young men, which 
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contains such telling slogans as “War 
on class war,” “Work for all,” “Down 
with parliamentarism, down with dic- 
tatorship, up with the people organi- 
cally incorporated in a State,” has 
been given wide publicity. 

While the Right is thus organizing 
and developing its strength, the Left 
is disintegrating still further. Not 
only did it lose heavily in the elec- 
tions but it has also lost its former 
solidarity. The Socialist rank and file, 
despite the recklessness of some of 
the leaders, are seemingly tired of the 
futile strikes that lead nowhere. This 
explains in part why Labor Day, or, 
as the Spaniards call it, “The Feast 
of Labor,” passed off quietly despite 
the predictions by the Left that it 
would be the reddest Labor Day Spain 
had yet seen. 

Furthermore, the worst of the labor 
difficulties were adjusted during the 
month. The strike which had kept 
30,000 away from work since the So- 
cialist-Syndicalists called a general 
walkout in Saragossa on April 4, 
ended on May 10. The suffering and 
the loss to the city were enormous, 
and there was great rejoicing when 
the factories and mills reopened. At 
Valencia the strike of the gas, electric 
and water works employes, which 
began early in March, was also settled, 
as was the strike in Madrid. 

In Barcelona disturbances arose 
when the Catalan Generalitat took 
control of the 1,500 new men sworn 
in by the local government to take 
the place of the old police force, 
which had been appointed and con- 
trolled by the Madrid Government. 
Those replaced asked to be transferred 
to other regions and refused to serve 
under the Catalan Government. The 
Catalans, however, are much elated 
by the change, for they believe that 
much of the recent lawlessness in 
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Barcelona has been due to laxity on 
the part of the police. All this is now 
to be corrected; the new force is to 
be equipped with up-to-date weapons 
and organized under ten police com- 
missioners, one for each district of 
the city. 

Among the other acts of the Cata- 
lan Generalitat is a revolutionary 
land law which provides for breaking 
up the land into small tracts of a size 
no larger than the farmer and his 
family can work. The occupants of a 
farm must do two-thirds of the work 
required and may hire labor only for 
the remaining third. All previous con- 
tracts by which the farmer pays taxes 
and seignorial fees are abolished. The 
minimum lease is for six years, but 
may be prolonged. Subletting is for- 
bidden, and it is expected that the 
land will pass from father to son. 
After eighteen years the peasant has 
the right of purchase. Commissions 
composed of a president appointed by 
the State government, eight elected 
representatives of landowners and 
farmers, and the secretary of the 
municipality are set up to adjudicate 
claims, and cases may be appealed to 
the Catalan Supreme Court. 

Another angle of the land problem 
appears in the restoration to certain 
grandees of their great ianded estates 
in other parts of Spain. Many of these 
noblemen are returning to their for- 
mer homes, released from exile or 
political prisons by the amnesty de- 
cree. One, José Calvo Sotelo, at once 
took the seat in the Cortes to which 
he had been elected in his absence. 

From London came the rumor late 
in May that ex-King Alfonso had de- 
clared himself prepared to make a 
formal renunciation of the throne 
and persuade the different Royalist 
groups to unite on Prince Juan as 
the claimant. 





Dictatorship Grips Bulgaria 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


ULGARIA must now be added to the 
lengthening list of European 
countries that have turned from par- 
liamentary government, at least of a 
sort, to an “authoritarian” political 
régime. A group of military men and 
politicians, assisted by the Sofia gar- 
rison, on the night of May 19 exe- 
cuted a coup d’état which quickly up- 
set the already tottering Mushanov 
Cabinet, forced King Boris to accept 
a dictatorship ostensibly headed by 
Kimon Gueorguiev as Prime Minister, 
and to all appearances signalized the 
collapse of the country’s somewhat 
flimsy democracy. The clocklike pre- 
cision with which the coup was car- 
ried out indicated careful planning, 
and a newspaper article by Peter Tod- 
orov, the incoming Finance Minister, 
later revealed that preparations had 
been going on for fully half a year. 
There was at first a good deal of 
uncertainty as to whether the King 
had sponsored the project, but it is 
now known that he was aware of it 
in only a general way and that when 
suddenly confronted with the de- 
mands of the leaders he began by de- 
claring that he would abdicate rather 
than acquiesce in an unconstitutional 
change of government. Later he bowed 
to the inevitable, fearing that abdica- 
tion would bring civil war. 

For some time past Bulgaria’s polit- 
ical situation had been going from 
bad to worse. Party strife and what 
was considered an unreasonable de- 
mand of the Agrarians for more rep- 
resentation in the Cabinet led Premier 


Mushanov on May 14 to offer his 
resignation. Alexander Tsankov, who 
had been long active in a movement 
to bring about a non-party govern- 
ment, with a parliament somewhat 
like that of the Italian Corporate 
State, had an active supporter in Gueor- 
guiev, the new Premier. But neither 
Tsankov nor Gueorguiev seems to 
have been the leader of the coup. To 
Damyon Veltchev, ex-director of the 
national military academy and spokes- 
man for the conspirators when their 
demands were presented to the King, 
apparently belongs that honor. With- 
out holding any office, he is credited 
with being the country’s actual dic- 
tator today. 

The usual methods of coups d’état 
were employed in Bulgaria. Troops 
occupied public buildings and railway 
stations; machine guns were placed in 
Squares and at other strategic points; 
telephone exchanges were occupied by 
the police; martial law was declared; 
the deposed Ministers were forbidden 
to leave their homes; hundreds of ar- 
rests were made. Whether or not be- 
cause of these precautions, the change 
was accepted quietly both in the cap- 
ital and throughout the country. 

Though in the press the new régime 
has commonly been characterized as 
Fascist, Premier Gueorguiev insists 
that it is neither Right nor Left, but 
Centre. There is no question, how- 
ever, that its establishment marked 
the end of such parliamentary govern- 
ment as Bulgaria had known and the 
substitution of government of the 
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strictly “authoritarian” type. The 
democratic régime, it was charged, 
had broken down; party government 
had failed. 

Whether all political parties would 
be banned had not been decided when 
these lines were written, but the Pre- 
mier admitted that the subject was 
“being studied.” At all events, the old 
Parliament has been dissolved and in 
its place is to be set up another, con- 
sisting of 100 members instead of the 
former 274, three-fourths appointed 
by the government, on lines still to 
be worked out, but in any case assur- 
ing absolute government control. 
Though supported by parties, the new 
order, it must be observed, is not one 
involving a monopoly of power by a 
single party, as in Italy, Germany and 
Soviet Russia. Rather is it a politi- 
cians’ régime, profiting from such 
popular approval as may be forth- 
coming but resting ultimately upon 
control by the army. 

Having planned long in advance, 
the group which engineered the coup 
had in readiness a manifesto present- 
ing a program of domestic and inter- 
national action. High in the list of 
domestic policies stood: (1) Organi- 
zation of a “disciplined State,” with 
administrative reforms involving fu- 
sion of certain Ministries and other 
measures of simplification and econo- 
my; (2) creation of “stable” local 
governments by removing locally 
elected mayors and other officials and 
replacing them with appointees of the 
central government; (3) re-establish- 
ment of the credit of the State by bal- 
ancing the budget and opening up new 
sources of revenue; (4) extension of 
new credit facilities, especially to 
farmers and artisans; (5) reduction 
of unemployment through measures 
to provide work by strict application 
of social legislation; (6) a funda- 
mental reorganization of the educa- 
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tional system, and (7) reforms expe- 
diting the administration of justice. 
The new Cabinet was reduced to seven 
members and Ministerial salaries cut 
by half. 

The new government’s manifesto 
declared for the maintenance of peace 
and good relations with all nations, 
particularly neighboring ones, and 
for the resumption of relations with 
Soviet Russia. Indicative of a will- 
ingness to accept the principles of 
the hitherto much-criticized Balkan 
pact was a statement of the new Pre- 
mier that he stood willing to conclude 
non-aggression agreements with all 
Balkan States. Mindful of Bulgaria’s 
close relations with Italy, Yugoslavia 
watched developments keenly. But it 
did not appear that, beyond a probable 
tightening of pelicy at Sofia against 
Bulgarian radicals—most of whom, 
after all, are anti-Yugoslav—there 
would be any appreciable effects. Ital- 
ian official comment was confined 
largely to expressing satisfaction with 
Bulgarian acceptance of the Fascist 
theory of the necessity for strong cen- 
tral government. 

In one section of Bulgaria the rise 
of a régime professedly bent upon 
“establishing governmental authority 
throughout the country” roused spe- 
cial concern. This was the Petrich 
district and the environs of the City 
of Kynstendil, where the Macedonian 
I, M. R. O. (Internal Macedonian Rev- 
olutionary Organization) has been 
dominant. Four days after the coup 
the president of the Bulgarian Na- 
tional Committee, which represents 
the pacific wing of the Macedonian 
movement, declared that the Mace- 
donians had not the slightest reason 
to complain about the change of gov- 
ernment. The revolutionary I. M. R. 
O., however, is a different matter, and 
if that body seems to acquiesce in 
what has occurred, it is probably only 
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because the coup at Sofia was accom- 
panied by prompt and energetic meas- 
ures against I. M. R. O. leaders and 
organizations. On the heels of the 
government’s announcement of inten- 
tion to “establish governmental au- 
thority throughout the country” came, 
indeed, the information that it was 
planned not only to break up the semi- 
autonomous, Macedonian-dominated 
Petrich area, as part of a general re- 
construction of the provincial system, 
but also to dissolve the I. M. R. O. 
itself. Further evidence of anti- 
Macedonian bent was supplied by the 
recall of General Ivan Volkov, notori- 
ously friendly toward the Macedonian 
cause, as Bulgarian Minister to Italy. 
Behind the new régime lies no pow- 
erful social movement. A handful of 
individuals have created it—individu- 
als who, for the most part, are ama- 
teurs and theorists without prestige. 
The public credits them, however, 
with honesty and good intentions, and 
is as yet well disposed. Weary of cor- 
rupt and time-serving parliamentari- 
ans, it apparently thinks that the dic- 
tatorship cannot be worse than the 
pseudo-democracy which it las dis- 
placed—and it may be better. 


POLISH FOREIGN POLICY 


Cabinet changes which occurred in 
Poland on May 16 can hardly be de- 
scribed as flowing from a “Ministe- 
rial crisis.’ At all events, it was a 
very quiet affair, arising, it is be- 
lieved, from Marshal Pilsudski’s de- 
sire to have at the head of the gov- 
ernment a man who will push agricul- 
tural reform. Former Premier Jedr- 
zejewicz, best known for his recon- 
struction of the Polish school system, 
silently retired; Leon Kozlowski, gen- 
tleman farmer and champion of the 
large landholders, took his place; and 
only two other posts changed hands. 
Marshal Pilsudski remained as War 
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Minister and Colonel Joseph Beck as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, so that 
no early shifts in foreign policy were 
foreshadowed. 

Poland’s willingness to sign a pact 
of peace and good-will with Germany 
last November aroused considerable 
fear in Soviet circles lest the two pow- 
ers had also reached a secret agree- 
ment whereby Germany was to get 
Silesia from Poland, compensating her 
with that portion of the Ukraine 
which fell to Russia under the terms 
of the peace treaty signed at Riga 
on March 18, 1921. This apprehension 
is now construed at Moscow as having 
been removed by a Polish-Soviet pro- 
tocol of May 5 providing for exten- 
sion to the end of 1945 of the non- 
aggression agreement executed on 
July 25, 1932, and for automatic ex- 
tension thereafter for two-year peri- 
ods unless either party gives six 
months’ notice of its desire to end it. 
Poland, equally with the Soviet Un- 
ion, disclaims any obligation that 
would lead to a violation of the Riga 
treaty. The new agreement not only 
pleases the Soviets, but gives Poland 
a sense of security for at least eleven 
years on her Eastern border. Accom- 
panying the protocol was another in 
which the Soviet Government relieved 
Polish fears by asserting that it has 
no intention of interfering in terri- 
torial questions between Poland and 
Lithuania. 

For some time, it is believed, Po- 
land has been seriously considering 
withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions. The motive would be to exact 
terms from the great powers which 
might be obtained more readily out- 
side the League than within it. One 
objective would be a new arrange- 
ment in regard to minorities—either 
excusing Poland from her obligation 
to protect them or making a similar 
obligation world-wide. But the main 
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purpose would be to win definite rec- 
ognition as a great power, and with it, 
as its most unmistakable token, a 
permanent seat in the Council of the 
League. 

Long in the Polish mind, the mat- 
ter has been brought to a head by 
Russia’s definite return to the con- 
cert of powers, and especially by her 
impending admission as a member of 
the League. Poland, aware that she 
will be displaced in Western political 
circles as the principal Slav power, 
proposes to fight for equal recogni- 
tion with Russia in the League organ- 
ization. Bargaining strength might 


be increased by leaving the League 
altogether, or at all events by threat- 
ening to do so. 


MASARYK AGAIN PRESIDENT 


The Czechoslovak National Assem- 
bly on May 24 enthusiastically re- 
elected the 84-year-old Thomas G. Ma- 
saryk for his third term as President 
of Czechoslovakia. The National Con- 
stitution forbids re-election of a Pres- 
ident more than once, except in the 
case of Dr. Masaryk who, as founder 
of the republic and supreme embodi- 
ment of its ideals, is eligible for an 
indefinite number of terms. For elec- 
tion, the Constitution requires three- 
fifths of the total number of votes 
cast. Seven years ago Dr. Masaryk 
attained this proportion with a total 
of 274 votes. This time he secured 327 
out of a total of 418, or 75 more than 
required. 

All the German political groups par- 
ticipating in the government coalition 
gave him their support, as did two 
non-government German parties—the 
Clericals and the Economic party. 
German Nationalists and Czech Na- 
tional Democrats neither supported 
nor apposed as parties, but permitted 
their Senators and Deputies to vote 
as they chose. The Hungarian Cleri- 
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cals and Slovak Clericals cast blank 
ballots, the only votes actually regis- 
tered against the President being 
those of thirty-eight Communist 
members. 


HUNGARY APPEALS TO GENEVA 


The Council of the League of Na- 
tions on May 14 postponed considera- 
tion of charges against Yugoslavia 
lodged with the League two days pre- 
viously by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment because the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment had not had time to prepare its 
statement. The Hungarians complain 
that Yugoslavia is practicing system- 
atic terrorization along the 300 miles 
of the countries’ common frontier and 
is seeking, by economic means, to 
close the frontier to all traffic. 

It is charged that during the 
three years ended January, 1934, 
Yugoslav frontier guards killed fif- 
teen Hungarian citizens, shooting 
down many of them “under brutally 
unnecessary circumstances,” and that 
the Belgrade Government has refused 
to permit such incidents to be investi- 
gated and settled by mixed commis- 
sions. It is alleged, in addition, that 
Yugoslavia allows commodities to 
cross only at nine places on the fron- 
tier, as a result of which Hungarian 
farmers with land in both countries 
must in some instances travel as much 
as ninety-five miles in order to bring 
home their crops. 

The Yugoslav press in the course 
of vigorous protests declared that 
an impartial investigation would show 
that Hungary tolerates terrorist acts 
against Yugoslavia, and that Buda- 
pest’s action was inspired by desire 
to check the economic rapprochement 
between the Little Entente and Italy, 
which has made considerable progress. 

It was announced in Rome on May 
14 that, after two months of nego- 
tiations, experts representing Hun- 
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gary, Austria and Italy had worked 
out eight protocols designed to stabil- 
ize Central Europe by placing Hun- 
gary and Austria on their feet eco- 
nomically. Among them were two pref- 
erential trade agreements—one be- 
tween Hungary and Italy and the 
other between Hungary and Austria— 
as a result of which Italy and Austria 
will buy 4,200,000 quintals of Hunga- 
rian wheat at 15 Hungarian pengoes 
(about $4.50) a quintal (3.67 bush- 
els). Hungary, to the consternation of 
some of her “infant” industries, gave 
Italy important customs concessions on 
manufactured products. At one time 
the negotiations were so near to break- 
ing down that the Hungarian experts 
went home. These agreements supple- 
ment the political protocols signed. by 
the three powers on March 17. 

Premier Goemboes, in a notable 
speech in Parliament on May 7, an- 
nounced that the government had de- 
cided to suppress the Nazis in Hun- 
gary by all legal means, but also 
that in signing the March protocols 
Hungary did not guarantee Austria’s 
independence, and that she “should 
not interfere in the matter of the Aus- 
tro-German Anschluss.” 


YUGOSLAVIAN TRADE PACT 


To replace a most-favored-nation 
agreement of July, 1933, Yugoslavia 
and Germany signed at Belgrade on 
May 1 a new commercial treaty, ef- 
fective on June 1. By its terms Ger- 
many grants considerable advantages 
to Yugoslav tobacco, lumber, oilseed, 
fruits and vegetables, whiie Yugo- 
slavia concedes full most-favored-na- 
tion treatment, and in addition a se- 
ries of preferential tariff rates for 
German manufactured goods. The 


treaty, which looks to a more exten- 
sive exchange of German industrial 
products for Yugoslav agrarian prod- 
ucts, has been extolled as a begin- 
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ning of a new Central European co- 
operation between Germany and the 
Danubian countries—a Mittel Europa 
based not upon political ambitions 
but upon economic collaboration. 


RUMANIA SHUNS DICTATORSHIP 


A dictatorship for Rumania, it was 
continually reported during May, was 
just around the corner. Former Pre- 
mier Averescu was known to have as- 
pirations in that direction and to be 
in daily consultation with former Fin- 
ance Minister Argetoianu, another 
stanch advocate of “strong govern- 
ment,” and with George Bratianu, 
leader of the dissident Liberals. The 
story was that there would soon be an 
Averescu coup d’état, with the secret 
backing of King Carol. Foreign Min- 
ister Titulescu was to be ousted, Ru- 
mania swung away from France to- 
ward Germany, Parliament dissolved, 
and a dictatorial régime organized 
that would govern by decree until elec- 
tions next Autumn. 

Toward the end of May the danger, 
if it ever really existed, was largely 
removed. The improved situation re- 
sulted in part from a reconciliation of 
the hitherto discordant leaders and 
wings of the National Peasant party 
and the rallying of all the party’s nu- 
merous forces to defend the Parlia- 
mentary régime. Another factor was 
the flat refusal of Foreign Minister 
Titulescu to consider taking office 
under Averescu, combined with a 
warning supposed to have been 
sounded by the French Foreign Of- 
fice, which usually has the last word 
in Rumanian politics, that no Ministry 
from which M. Titulescu is absent can 
have the confidence of France. 


GREEK POLITICAL UNREST 


In spite of a working agreement 
reached on April 21 by Premier Tsal- 
daris of Greece and his arch-opponent, 
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M. Venizelos, the streets and coffee- 
shops of Athens continued to hum 
with talk of political plots, plans and 
happenings. It is an open secret that 
General George Condylis, the pictur- 
esque Minister of War, strongly favors 
a dictatorship and would himself like 
to be the dictator. “Nowadays,” he 
says, “dictatorship is the normal con- 
dition of a State.” As the country’s 
“strong man,” with the full support 
of the army, he unquestionably could 
make a bid for power. Despite denials 
in some quarters, it is generally be- 
lieved that at one stage of the con- 
troversy over Greece’s adherence to 
the Balkan pact the government, faced 
with strong opposition, seriously con- 
sidered dictatorship as a solution for 
its difficulties. The Ministry is admit- 
tedly weaker but is planning means 
to consolidate its position. 
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The situation is complicated by the 
approach of a Presidential election. 
President Zaimis’s five-year term is 
drawing to a close, and while one point 
in the April agreement was that he 
should be re-elected, the President is 
76 and is reported to be in poor 
health, so that there is doubt whether 
he can or should be chosen for an- 
other term. Further difficulties arise 
from the fact that the Chief Executive 
is elected by the members of the two 
chambers, sitting separately. The gov- 
ernment, which supports Zaimis, has 
only a slender majority in the Cham- 
ber and no majority at all in the Sen- 
ate. The Venizelist Opposition has pro- 
posed that the President be elected in 
joint session, but the government, 
foreseeing defeat under such an ar- 
rangement, naturally opposes the 
plan. 


Latvia Turns From Democracy 


By RALPH 


HE outstanding event in Northern 

Europe during recent weeks was 
the Latvian coup d’état of May 16. 
Some observers declare that because 
of it the little Baltic State should be 
regarded as another convert to fas- 
cism. But even if the new order in 
Latvia bears some Fascist marks, it 
also represents a determined stand 
against the kind of fascism that stems 
from Berlin. Latvian spokesmen ex- 
plain the new authoritarian régime 
as a necessary preliminary to the 
establishment of a genuine democracy. 


On May 16 Premier Ulmanis dis- 
missed the Diet, proclaimed martial 
law, and instituted other restrictive 
measures. This looked as if Hitlerism 
had succeeded in penetrating to the 
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Baltic area, and the Berlin press 
greeted the move with what Le Temps 
(Paris) called “cries of joy.” But it 
soon became apparent that the Lat- 
vian Government was acting from 
highly nationalistic motives, and that 
in suppressing parliamentarianism 
and personal liberty it was combating 
the local German minority and Hit- 
lerite organizations as well as the 
Leftist groups inspired by Russian 
ideals. Even the Moscow newspapers 
commented with satisfaction upon 
the check which Premier Ulmanis had 
administered to Nazi diplomats. 


In proclaiming the state of emer- 
gency, the Ulmanis government an- 
nounced that party warfare had so 
obstructed the proposed reform of 
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the Constitution and the putting into 
effect of important legislation, and 
had so endangered the safety and 
liberty of citizens that drastic meas- 
ures had become necessary. In dis- 
solving the Diet and declaring politi- 
cal party activity illegal, the govern- 
ment protested that it was not de- 
stroying democracy but merely fore- 
stalling a movement from the Right 
or from the Left which would have 
eventually destroyed the democratic 
basis of the State and deprived the 
people of their rights and privileges. 

Large bodies of troops occupied 
telephone exchanges, public buildings 
and strategic points in the capital; a 
strict press censorship was set up; 
the sale of alcoholic drinks was tem- 
porarily banned; processions and 
public meetings were forbidden. Prom- 
inent Socialists (including Speaker 
Kalnins of the Diet) and leaders of 
the extreme Right were arrested on 
charges of conspiring with their re- 
spective followers to overthrow the 
State by armed force. The entire coup 
was effected with practically no vio- 
lence. . 


The Ulmanis Cabinet was reorgan- 
ized on May 17, with the Premier re- 
maining also as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; General Balodis, hero of the 
Latvian struggle for independence, 
still as Minister of War, and Margers 
Skujenieks, one-time Premier, taking 
office as Vice Premier. Subsequently 
it was announced that the Cabinet 
would exercise the functions of the 
Diet until the Constitution is amended 
to set up a parliamentary body “more 
truly representative” of the popular 
will. 

Latvian officials stated that during 
the crises the government acted in 
conformity with Article 62 of the Con- 
stitution, which gives to the Cabinet 
in a state of emergency the right to 
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proclaim extraordinary measures. But 
Article 62 provides also that the ex- 
traordinary measures must be put 
before the Diet without delay, while 
Article 48 requires that the question 
of dissolving the Diet shall be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people. There 
is no provision for a non-parliamen- 
tary government in Latvia, even in 
the interval between the dissolution 
of one Diet and the assembling of 
the next. 


Thus by a series of sudden moves, 
plausibly explained but clearly un- 
constitutional, the reactionary forces 
in Latvia have swept away all visible 
opposition. The liberal elements have 
been gagged on the plea of necessity. 
Anti-Semitism has raised its ugly 
head, even though Vice Premier Sku- 
jenieks and General Balodis have 
openly declared that it would not 
be tolerated; several Jewish-language 
dailies have been suppressed and all 
members of the Jewish committee 
carrying on a boycott against Ger- 
man goods have been arrested. The 
trappings of fascism bedeck a régime 
which somewhat paradoxically pro- 
fesses devotion to the democratic 
ideal. 


LITHUANIAN LAND REFORM 


Land redistribution in Lithuania, 
begun in 1919 to provide for the land- 
less and for those without enough 
land to provide subsistence, has been 
under way some fifteen years. It now 
appears that the work will be com- 
pleted before the end of the decade. 
The Constituent Assembly in 1922 
empowered the government to appro- 
priate entailed estates, land granted 
by the former Russian Government 
and certain other properties, alto- 
gether about 2,500,000 acres. Part of 
this area was bought by the State; 
the remainder was taken over with- 
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out indemnity. The latest figures show 
that at the beginning of 1934 about 
1,600,000 acres had been allotted. New 
settlers numbering over 37,000 re- 
ceived about twenty-five acres each, 
while other parcels have been granted 
to soldiers, churches, cemetery asso- 
ciations, schools, State and municipal 
institutions, and so forth. Certain of 
these redistributed lands pay rent to 
the State in the form of produce, but 
those belonging to wounded soldiers 
and the families of those killed in de- 
fense of the country are free grants. 


FINNISH AFFAIRS 


The Finnish Government has re- 
cently adopted measures to relieve 
the country’s farmers, who have of 
late suffered greatly from import re- 
strictions abroad and from the in- 
creased competition of foreign pro- 
ducers. The Land Mortgage Bank has 
received government assistance, and 
is now largely controlled by the State. 
In 1933 the bank advanced to farm- 
ers considerable sums of money at 
low rates of interest, and in conse- 
quence the number of bankruptcies 
among farmers was only half that of 
1932. During 1933 the government 
paid some $2,000,000 in export premi- 
ums on eggs, bacon, butter and cheese 
—more than twice as much as in 
1932—and the budget for the current 
year provides a larger sum for the 
same purpose. Early in March, 1934, 
a temporary embargo was placed on 
imports of bacon, lard, butter and 
vegetable oils in favor of domestic 
producers. In April the Diet agreed 
that the State, having abandoned the 
gold standard, should bear the ex- 
change losses suffered by farmers 
who participated in the agricultural 
loan raised in France in 1930. 


Before the Diet adjourned on April 
26 it settled two matters of major 
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importance to Finland’s economic life. 
The new commercial agreement with 
Germany, signed in Berlin on 
March 24, was ratified, thus ending 
the trade war between the two coun- 
tries which had begun with the aban- 
donment of the 1926 treaty last Janu- 
ary. By the new agreement, most- 
favored-nation treatment is extended 
to specified classes of goods only. Cer- 
tain German textiles will not be ac- 
corded the privileges extended to 
British, nor German wheat bran those 
extended to French. The quota of 
Finnish dairy exports to Germany 
will not be appreciably reduced, but 
wood products will be subject to 
higher German duties. The new treaty 
is to remain in force till the end of 
1934, and may be renewed for one 
year if the contracting parties reach 
an agreement before Dec. 1. 


The Diet also dealt with communi- 
cations. It was decided to transfer 
State broadcasting stations to a pri- 
vate company in which the govern- 
ment is a shareholder, and to place 
almost all Finnish long-distance tele- 
phone lines under government owner- 
ship. There had long been talk of con- 
solidating the several hundred small 
telephone companies in the country, 
and the Kreuger-owned Swedish firm 
of L. M. Ericsson had been buying an 
interest in various concerns so that it 
might figure in the proposed consoli- 
dation. But the government opposed a 
privately controlled consolidation, and 
decided to purchase the shares held 
by Ericsson in Sédra Finlands Inter- 
urbana Telefon A. B., the leading 
trunk line concern, as well as Erics- 
son’s interests in several other Fin- 
nish companies. The entire plant of 
Interurbana is also to be bought by 
the State. Funds for the purpose are 
to be raised by a loan of nearly 
$2,000,000 in Sweden. 
















CONOMIC conditions within Rus- 
13 sia are dominated by the peren- 
nial agrarian problem. The success of 
last year’s harvest stimulated the 
Soviet Government to further expan- 
sion of the grain crops and further 
improvement in the technique of agri- 
culture. Beginning the year in a 
strong position because of the abun- 
dant food supply, the government has 
determined to consolidate and make 
permanent the gains of the agrarian 
collective system during the present 
crop season, 

The first results of this effort were 
encouraging. By May 1, the offical 
press was able to announce figures for 
the Spring sowing campaign which 
showed that the struggle for collec- 
tivization had been won even in the 
districts where peasant opposition had 
been the most stubborn. At that date 
90,000,000 acres had been sown in the 
Southern grain areas as compared 
with 63,000,000 at the same time last 
year. For the country as a whole 39 
per cent of the grain crops had been 
sown as against 26 per cent a year 
ago. In the most backward regions, 
the special Communist political bri- 
gades which had worked all the 
Winter to reorganize the collectives 
and supervise the Spring sowing re- 
ported progress far ahead of sched- 
ule. In general the situation at the 
beginning of May justified the exult- 
ant tone in which the Soviet authori- 
ties notified the country of the final 
success of the agrarian program. 

But the protracted drought during 
May drastically altered the situation. 


Soviet Food Problems 


By EvpGAR §S. FURNISS 
Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University 
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How much damage has been done is 
not disclosed in the official reports, 
but at the end of the month the gov- 
ernment could not conceal its anxiety 
over the prospects in the principal 
Southern areas. In some districts the 
entire able-bodied population has been 
mobilized under military discipline to 
fight the drought. On May 28, the 
price of bread sold on ration cards 
was raised throughout the Union be- 
cause of advancing grain prices. At 
the same time, to offset the higher 
cost of food, the government increased 
wage rates for low-paid workers by 
amounts ranging from 7 to 17 per 
cent, setting aside funds in excess of 
$500,000,000 for this unexpected ex- 
penditure. The abandonment of the 
food ration system which was prom- 
ised early in the year by the Soviet 
authorities has been indefinitely post- 
poned. 


THE DEATH OF MENZHINSKY 


The death of V. R. Menzhinsky on 
May 10 revived interest in that branch 
of the Soviet Government which is 
probably considered throughout the 
world as the most typical feature of 
Communist dictatorship —the secret 
political police, known as the Ogpu. 
The story of the Ogpu is in many re- 
spects an epitome of the Red Terror. 
It was organized immediately after 
the Revolution by the notorious Djer- 
zhinsky as “The Extraordinary Com- 
mission for the Suppression of Coun- 
ter-Revolution”’—a title which the 
Russians with their fondness for ab- 
breviations shortened to “Cheka.” In 
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the hands of Djerzhinsky the Cheka 
was an instrument of terror, a mys- 
terious, all-pervasive force endowed 
with plenary powers to imprison or 
execute any suspected enemy of the 
Revolution. The number of its victims 
is not known; but rumors of its ruth- 
less, wholesale massacre of Russian 
citizens did more than anything else 
to create in the outside world a hor- 
ror of the faith and works of com- 
munism. 

Menzhinsky joined the Cheka in 
1919, remained a major officer after 
its reformation in 1922 and became 
chief of the organization in 1926 when 
the secret police were stripped of 
many of their plenary powers and 
given their present name—‘The Joint 
State Political Bureau.” Under Men- 
zhinsky’s administration the Ogpu re- 
mained a powerful factor in the do- 
mestic situation of Russia with spies 
scattered throughout every branch of 
public life. Though deprived in part of 
their judicial authority and their 
powers of summary execution, the se- 
cret police have continued to operate 
as a State within a State, an army in- 
dependent of governmental authority. 
The organization has maintained a 
force of more than 100,000 men, has 
administered justice in its own courts 
in special cases of counter-revolution, 
and has had its own prisons and con. 
centration camps. 

In recent years its activities have 
been dramatized in a number of world- 
famous trials of which that of the 
British engineers last Spring was a 
conspicuous example. But running 
through the record has been an un- 
broken series of cases attracting little 
outside attention in which large num- 
bers of government officials, party 
members and private citizens have 
been imprisoned, exiled or executed 
for disloyalty to the Communist dic- 
tatorship. During these years Men- 
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zhinsky became in the minds of loyal 
Communists a symbol of their defense 
against counter-revolution. 

Coincident with Menzhinsky’s death 
a further reorganization of the Ogpu 
was announced in Moscow which, if 
carried through along the lines pro- 
jected, will profoundly change the in- 
ternal political system of Russia. It is 
proposed to bring this extra-legal or- 
gan of dictatorship completely within 
the constitutional structure of the 
State, placing it under the control of 
one of the departments of the govern- 
ment. This reform would strip the se- 
cret police of all their independent 
powers. They would become a part of 
the regularly constituted system of 
justice, controlled by all the laws 
which protect the civil rights of the 
citizens. Such modification of the pow- 
ers of dictatorship would mark the 
end of the aggressively revolutionary 
period of Soviet history. That it is 
contemplated is evidence that the 
Communist rulers are convinced of 
the permanence of their control. 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


Litvinov’s speech to the Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva on May 29 
was sufficiently startling to be re- 
garded as a departure from what has 
been so far the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union. (See the article, “Russia 
Warms to the League,” on page 402). 
In a larger sense, however, the pro- 
gram presented is quite in harmony 
with the fundamental purpose of 
Soviet foreign policy. The specific 
suggestions merely reflect the devel- 
opments of the recent past. Since the 
advent of the Stalin régime with iis 
drastic reformation of Communist 
doctrine, Soviet foreign policy has 
been controlled by her vital need for 
peace and security. The means em- 
ployed to attain this end have changed 
with the circumstances of the times. 
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From the point of view of the Soviet 
Union the dominant factors in the in- 
ternational situation at present are 
the threatening policies of Japan and 
Germany, and the withdrawal of these 
two States from the League. The 
change of attitude toward the League 
is an adjustment to this situation. 

The lines of Soviet strategy in Eu- 
rope are equally clear. The Nazi pro- 
gram of rearmament and Germany’s 
repudiation of the League have given 
Russia an opportunity to consummate 
her rapprochement with France and 
thereby to secure her western fron- 
tiers in case of war with Japan. Lit- 
vinov’s endorsement of the French 
thesis of security is but one of many 
evidences of a rapidly maturing Fran- 
co-Soviet alliance. Recent negotiations 
between France and Russia have been 
shrouded in secrecy but it is known 
that the two countries have reached 
an agreement to guarantee the terri- 
torial integrity of the States of East- 
ern Europe, an agreement which was 
first offered to Germany by the Soviet 
Union and abruptly rejected by that 
country two months ago. 

There are credible rumors, further- 
more, that France and Russia have 
worked out definite arrangements for 
technical cooperation between their 
respective armies. Announcements 
that such a treaty had been concluded 
were made in the German press with 
increasing emphasis during the last 
week of May and were not denied by 
either Paris or Moscow. Members of 
the French General Staff are going to 
Russia as technical advisers to the 
Red Army, and the arrangement, as 
described in the press dispatches, con- 
templates collaboration between the 
armed forces of the two countries in 
terms of personnel, equipment and 
training. Germany characterizes these 
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developments as a military alliance of 
the pre-war type aimed at her “encir- 
clement.” This may be dismissed at 
once as quite foreign to the Soviet 
peace policy. Nevertheless, it is evi- 
dent that Russia is basing her pro- 
gram of security in Europe squarely 
upon a close identification of her in- 
terests with those of France; and that 
France for her part is grasping the 
opportunity to add the Soviet power 
to her side of the controversy with 
Nazi Germany. 

One important implication of Litvi- 
nov’s program which will not be 
missed by students of Soviet affairs is 
its repudiation of the Communist doc- 
trine of world revolution. As has been 
stated in these pages at other times, 
this is the inevitable outcome of Sta- 
lin’s domestic program. But we now 
have the Soviet Union proposing for 
herself a réle in the international or- 
ganization of the world involving ob- 
ligations and responsibilities to her 
capitalist neighbors which must put 
an end to her leadership of militant 
international communism. The ulti- 
mate effect of this dissociation on the 
social philosophy of the Soviet system 
in Russia is a matter of conjecture, 
though it is already obvious that the 
doctrines which gave birth to the rev- 
olution are no longer useful in inter- 
preting the present Communist régime 
to the outside world. Equally pro- 
found effects may be expected upon 
the Communist movement in the 
world at large. Already the behavior 
of Russia has shattered the integrity 
of this movement and disrupted its 
unity, dividing its followers in every 
country into bitterly antagonistic fac- 
tions. Complete absorption of the 
Soviet Union in the international or- 
ganization of the world will hasten 
this process of dissolution. 








Turkey’s Quest for Security 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


USTAPHA KEMAL, in his efforts to 
M salvage Turkey’s independence 
from the débacle of the World War, 
was obliged by force of arms or diplo- 
macy to free Turkish soil of Greek, 
Italian, French and British troops. 
The Greek invasion of Anatolia, based 
on Smyrna and reaching almost to 
Ankara, received material and moral 
encouragement from Great Britain. 
As late as 1922 France and Great Brit- 
ain agreed to the annexation of a large 
part of Southern Anatolia by Italy. It 
is not surprising, then, that Republi- 
can Turkey is acutely suspicious of 
the designs of the European powers, 
and especially those of Italy, in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Mussolini’s 
recent demand for Italian economic 
and cultural expansion in Asia alarmed 
the Turks, and though he denied any 
aggressive intentions toward Turkey 
the Turkish press was far from satis- 
fied and began agitating for additional 
safeguards for security. 


Turkey is keenly aware that she is 
exposed to attack by land, sea and 
air. And on surveying the internation- 
al scene Turkey finds the influence of 
the League of Nations at low ebb, the 
Disarmament Conference on the verge 
of complete failure and the security 
treaties none too dependable. Even 
more ominous is the fact that the 
great powers are girding their loins 
for war. Never having been inclined 
to let preparedness go until tomorrow, 
the Turkish Government is taking ac- 
tive steps to strengthen the country’s 
defenses. 


The new Turkish budget, for exam- 


ple, voted by the Grand National As- 
sembly on May 31, showed a 32 per 
cent increase in the appropriation for 
defense over the 1933-34 budget. The 
air force, especially, will be greatly en- 
larged. That the Turkish Navy is to 
be expanded appears from an Ankara 
dispatch to Le Temps (Paris) on May 
22. According to this report, Turkey 
has ordered ten light cruisers to be 
built in Japan. The warships are to be 
paid for, not out of the budget but by 
permitting Japan to manufacture tex- 
tiles in Turkey and to export them to 
Europe as “Made in Turkey.” The 
Turkish War Ministry was also report- 
ed to be planning the modernization 
of the fortifications at Adrianople 
and other strategic points along the 
Bulgarian frontier, although Adriano- 
ple is in the zone demilitarized by the 
Treaty of Lausanne. 


Still more significant international- 
ly is the determination of the Turkish 
Government to refortify the Straits. 
Turkey’s desire to free herself of the 
demilitarization clauses in the Lau- 
sanne Treaty was first openly ex- 
pressed during the disarmament dis- 
cussions in March, 1933. Prime Min- 
ister Ramsay MacDonald then pro- 
posed the suppression of the military 
clauses of the Versailles, St. Germain, 
Trianon and Neuilly treaties. The 
Turkish spokesman at once pointed 
out the omission of the Lausanne 
Treaty and demanded that it be dealt 
with in the same way as the others. 
While the MacDonald proposals have 
not been officially acted upon, Ger- 
many has since proceeded to ignore 
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many of the restrictions affecting her. 
In recent months Turkey is believed 
to have communicated informally with 
the Balkan States and other powers 
in regard to refortifying the Straits, 
a@ move strongly urged by the Turk- 
ish press. The newspaper Ciimhuriyet 
(Istanbul) views the Straits as the 
key to Turkey’s own door, and recalls 
that Great Britain supported Turkish 
control before the World War. As for 
the Straits being an international wat- 
erway, Ciimhuriyet asks: “If interna- 
tional waterways such as the Straits 
of Gibraltar may be fortified by other 
powers, why should not the Darda- 
nelles and the Bosporus be fortified by 
Turkey? Why, in fact, should differ- 
ent rulings be applied to opposite en- 
trances of the Mediterranean?” 

The Straits question has been one 
of the most acute in European politics 
since the eighteenth century. Russia, 
upon becoming a naval power and con- 
ceiving designs upon Constantinople, 
wanted them open. France and Great 
Britain, fearing Russian fleets in the 
Mediterranean, insisted upon their be- 
ing closed to warships and supported 
Turkey’s right to fortify them. At the 
Lausanne Conference in 1923 Soviet 
Russia, possessing no fleet of any con- 
sequence in the Black Sea, went over 
to the position formerly held by the 
Western powers. The other powers, 
however, now argued for the interna- 
tionalization or demilitarization of the 
Straits zone. By the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne Turkey regained Constantinople 
and the Straits but agreed to the de- 
militarization of a narrow strip along 
both sides of the Dardanelles and Bos- 
porus. 

Turkey, in seeking permission to 
alter the Straits convention, may en- 
counter difficulties in obtaining the 
consent of France. She can depend 
upon the support of Soviet Russia and 
possibly that of Great Britain, since 
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the British Government is no longer 
concerned with aiding White Russian 
campaigns in theBlackSea region. But 
France is almost certain to object to 
the refortification of the Straits as a 
potential obstacle to communication 
with Rumania and Czechoslovakia, 
her allies in Eastern Europe. 

The increase in the Turkish budget 
for the coming year means, of course, 
higher taxes, and on June 1 new im- 
posts were placed on flour, sugar, tea, 
coffee, cigarettes and numerous other 
articles, 

In the Spring of 1933 the Turkish 
Government decided to restrict more 
drastically than ever the activities in 
which foreigners could engage, so that 
there might be more employment for 
Turks. These regulations particularly 
affected the foreign population of Is- 
tanbul, which had previously escaped 
expulsion or restrictions of the kind. 
The governments of the nationals con- 
cerned—mainly Greeks and Germans 
—protested, and the Turkish authori- 
ties reconsidered the measure. On 
May 25, however, a new law for the 
same purpose was approved. Tens of 
thousands of foreign subjects will be 
deprived of their positions, but the ap- 
plication of the law was staggered so 
as to inflict a minimum of hardship. 
All foreign chauffeurs, hairdressers, 
tailors, shoemakers, hatmakers, inter- 
preters, guides, stock exchange clerks 
and musicians were given until July 21 
to cease work. Alien manual laborers 
were required to leave their jobs be- 
tween July 21 and Sept. 21. Foreigners 
employed in restaurants or as domes- 
tic servants and street peddlers must 
quit between Sept. 21 and Nov. 21. In 
other trades and professions foreign- 
ers must give place to Turks accord- 
ing to the following schedule: Photog- 
raphers and printers, between Nov. 21 
and Jan. 21, 1935; actors, singers, 
transportation workers and salesmen 
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for the State monopolies, between 
Jan. 21 and March 21; commission 
agents, airplane pilots and govern- 
ment department employes, between 
March 21 and May 21. Only by nat- 
uralization will those affected be able 
to escape the law, although most of 
them have lived in Turkey for years. 


BRITISH LOAN TO PALESTINE 


The British House of Commons on 
May 11 approved without a division 
the government’s proposal to guaran- 
tee a loan of £2,000,000 to Palestine. 
A White Paper issued a fortnight be- 
fore had specified the purposes of the 
loan. The largest item is the construc- 
tion of a water supply and drainage 
system for Jerusalem, Hebron and 
neighboring villages at a cost of £933,- 
000. Other sums allocated were £250,- 
000 for the resettlement of dispos- 
sessed Arabs; £200,000 for agricul- 
tural credits ; £210,000 for an oil berth 
and land reclamation at Haifa; £407,- 
000 for public buildings, schools and 
other construction projects. 

Since Palestine is perhaps the only 
country in the world where there are at 
once a handsome budget surplus, an 
economic boom and no unemployment, 
why, it was asked in the House of 
Commons, should not that country 
raise the loan, if needed, without as- 
sistance? Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, 
the Colonial Secretary, replied that 
£600,000 of the loan would be spent on 
orders in Great Britain and that Pales- 
tine, while conserving her surplus, 
would be able to get the funds for 
much-needed projects on very favora- 
ble terms with the British guarantee. 

In Palestine, Jewish circles were of- 
fended because a part of the loan is 
to be applied to “the resettlement of 
Arabs displaced from their lands in 
consequence of the lands falling into 
Jewish hands.” The British decision to 
provide for landless Arabs is based on 


reports made several years ago by 
special investigators. The Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine, however, regard 
the “dispossessed Arab” as mythical. 
When the loan was first proposed in 
1930 the Palestine administration had 
incurred a deficit of £131,000, and it 
was thought that a large grant-in-aid 
by Great Britain would be necessary. 
While the provision of a considerable 
sum to resettle landless Arabs has 
been attacked, that item is perhaps 
the raison d’étre of the loan. It is hard 
to say how serious is the problem of 
dispossessed Arabs. But the Arab 
plight, real or imagined, has received 
much publicity, and the British Gov- 
ernment, desirous of balancing the 
scales between Arab and Jew, has de- 
termined to silence critics who hold 
that the Arabs have been unjustly 
treated. The surplus of the Palestine 
Government could scarcely be used to 
assist Arab peasants to obtain land, 
as the Jewish population, which pays 
a large part of the taxes, would ob- 
ject. By the device of a loan, only a 
part of which is to be used for that 
purpose, the same end can be achieved 
without greatly disturbing the Jews. 
The Arlosoroff murder trial (see 
June CURRENT HIsSTorY, page 377) took 
a sensational turn when the prosecu- 
tion rested its case after five weeks 
of hearings. The court, composed of 
three British and two Arab judges, 
dismissed the charges against Abba 
Achimeyer, one of the three Revision- 
ists on trial for the crime, and ordered 
his release. It rejected the motion of 
Horace Samuel, defending counsel, 
that the charges of premeditated mur- 
der against Abraham Stavsky and Zvi 
Rosenblatt be dismissed on the ground 
of insufficient evidence. Achimeyer 
had been held for inciting the other 
two defendants to commit the crime. 
Jewish feeling against the Pales- 
tine Government’s restrictions on Jew- 
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ish immigration culminated on May 
23 in a seven-hour country-wide strike 
and mass meetings of protest. The 
strike, which was ordered by the Pal- 
estine Jewish National Assembly, was 
carried out in thorough fashion. All 
work ceased, shops closed and traffic 
was suspended by Jews throughout 
Palestine. Only at Tel Aviv was there 
any disturbance, but there five police- 
men and fifty Jews were injured, many 
of them seriously, in clashes that con- 
tinued all the afternoon. 


A NEW HOME FOR ASSYRIANS 


A committee appointed by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations last De- 
cember to study the problem of re- 
settling the Assyrians who wish to 
leave Iraq made its report in mid- 
May. In February the committee, 
which is headed by Salvador de Mada- 
raiga, sent a special mission to inves- 
tigate on the ground the most promis- 
ing of the offers to receive the Assyri- 
ans, that of Brazil. (See CURRENT HIs- 
tory for April, pages 119-120.) The 
committee’s report was based largely 
on the findings of the mission, which 
made two visits to the lands of the 
British Parana Plantations Company, 
on which the settlement of the As- 
syrians was contemplated. Its conclu- 
sion was that the Assyrians would 
thrive in the district concerned if they 
showed good-will, initiative and ener- 
gy. No opinion was given as to the 
practicability of the scheme as a whole. 

Annexes to the report pointed out 
that others who have recently settled 
in Brazil under less favorable condi- 
tions than those proposed by the 
League for the Assyrians have done 
well, and that apart from unforeseen 
circumstances the Assyrians should 
become self-supporting within eight 
months and able to repay the cost of 
their land, equipment and transport 
within twelve years. The sect would be 
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allowed to practice its own faith and 
to establish schools of its own in Bra- 
zil provided that Portuguese were 
taught. 

In an aide-memoire, published as an 
annex to its report, the committee de- 
clared that the Assyrian would not 
prove a troublesome citizen if given 
fair treatment, and that his reputa- 
tion for fighting was due to his strug- 
gle for existence throughout the cen- 
turies. The aide-memoire put the num- 
ber of the sect to be transplanted at 
between 2,000 and 3,000 families, and 
not 20,000 families, as rumored in 
some quarters. 

The League’s next step will be to 
settle details with the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment. Brazil, like nearly every 
country, has suffered from the depres- 
sion and unemployment, and there is 
a growing agitation to curtail immi- 
gration. While this has been directed 
mainly against the influx of large 
numbers of Japanese settlers, the gov- 
ernment’s offer to accept the Assyri- 
ans has been attacked in the Brazilian 
Congress and by organizations and in- 
dividuals in Parana State. 


FRENCH POLICY IN SYRIA 


When Comte de Martel, the new 
French High Commissioner to Syria 
and the Lebanon, found that the Syri- 
an Parliament would defeat his pro- 
posed Franco-Syrian treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance leading eventually 
to independence (see February CuR- 
RENT History, page 633) he withdrew 
the treaty, prorogued Parliament and 
went to France to report to his gov- 
ernment. Immediately upon his return 
in mid-April he ousted the Cabinet of 
Hakki Bey el Azem, and replaced it 
with one headed by Sheik Tageddine 
as Premier. Parliament was again 
prorogued for six months. 

M. de Martel has not apparently 
abandoned his hope of securing sup- 
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port for the treaty, but for the time 

‘ being that matter is not to be pressed. 
Sheik Tageddine’s appointment is re- 
garded in Damascus as frankly expe- 
rimental, but Hakki Bey had become 
useless, as he had practically no fol- 
lowing, either in Parliament or in the 
country. With a new Premier and with 
Parliament prorogued an attempt is 
being made to divert attention from 
politics and so to weaken opposition to 
the treaty. The High Commissioner, 
accordingly, issued a press statement 
in which he deplored the “excess of 
politics,” and stressed the dependence 
of politics on economics. 


THE WAR IN ARABIA 


News from the Arabian peninsula 
is not only scanty but often unreliable 
because of inadequate information, 
bias or the roundabout way in which 
it reaches the outside world. For that 
reason all that can be said of recent 
events is that King Ibn Saud appears 
to have won a complete victory over 
and the unconditional surrender of 
the Imam Yahia of Yemen. This news 
was contained in a dispatch from Cai- 
ro on June 3, and was not confirmed 
by other news agencies. The dispatch 
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stated that the Imam had telegraphed 
Ibn Saud that he had handed over his 
authority to the Emir Feisal, the son 
of the King, and promised complete 
evacuation of the Asir region immedi- 
ately. (For an account of the origin of 
the quarrel between the two Arab 
monarchs, and the early course of the 
war, see June CURRENT HISTORY, pages 
375-377.) 

After capturing Hodeida, the prin- 
cipal port of Yemen on the Red Sea, 
on May 5, the Saudian forces moved 
inland toward Sanaa, the capital. A 
few days later there were rumors of a 
fierce battle, in which both sides 
claimed a victory. On May 12 an ar- 
mistice was arranged, and a peace con- 
ference between representatives of the 
two rulers was reported in progress 
at Taif on May 20. These talks were 
abandoned and hostilities were re- 
commenced about May 23 because, ac- 
cording to Saudian sources, the Imam 
had not observed the terms of the 
armistice. In spite of the strict censor- 
ship in Yemen, news was received on 
May 26, by way of Aden, that the 
Emir Feisal was once more moving 
on Sanaa. This report was followed 
by that of June 3, mentioned above. 


Calm Settles on the Far East 


By TYLER DENNETT* 


LTHOUGH the eternal triangle on 
the mainland of Asia remains 
substantially unchanged, there have 
recently been some improvements in 


*Dr. Dennett, who has been chosen 
President of Williams College, will be un- 
able to continue to contribute to this mag- 
azine the monthly survey of Far Eastern 
affairs. This work will be carried on by 
Grover Clark, who was for many years 
engaged in journalism and teaching in 
the Far East. 


the relations of Japan, Russia and 
China. Russo-Japanese peace continues 
at the mercy of some unpredictable 
incident, but both sides desire to 
avoid war. 

Negotiations over the sale of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway reached an- 
other stalemate in May. The Soviet 
Union still asks too much and Japan, 
speaking through Manchukuo, offers 
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too little. Eventual agreement, how- 
ever, seems probable. The question 
of Japanese fishing in the Russian 
waters about Vladivostok was settled 
on May 25, when leases on forty-two 
Siberian grounds were auctioned to 
Japan. Though the slaying of a Man- 
chukuoan sailor on the Amur River 
by rifle fire from the Russian bank, 
reported on May 14, and similar inci- 
dents reported on May 23 indicate 
that friction along the frontiers is 
increasing, neither side has yet shown 
a provocative disposition. There have 
been many reports of serious Chinese 
revolts in Kirin Province, but little 
authentic information. Japan, how- 
ever, by establishing an air base at 
Maizuru, seventy miles north of Osaka 
on the Sea of Japan, has taken an- 
other step in strengthening air de- 
fense against a possible raid from 
Vladivostok. Japanese naval authori- 
ties are said to believe that their air 
defenses could not protect Japan 
from a Soviet air attack. 

During May it became apparent 
that the Japanese were impatient at 
the delay in concluding negotiations 
in North China over the new situation 
created by the Tangku truce. General 
Huang-fu, High Commissioner for 
North China, is apparently prepared 
to recognize what has happened and 
to reach a settlement with Japan for 
the re-establishment of through rail- 
way traffic and for tariff readjust- 
ments. On the other hand, the Nan- 
king Government, none too secure in 
South China and anxious to conciliate 
the more radical anti-Japanese fac- 
tions, has offered many obstacles to 
General Huang’s policy. Following 
the rejection of a British plan for the 
operation of the Peiping-Mukden Rail- 
way by a British corporation, the 
Chinese proposed operation by a pri- 
vate agency which would camouflage 
the implied recognition of Manchu- 
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kuo. Meanwhile, the Japanese con- 
tinued to press for a decision. 

Rumors of considerable tension at 
Shanhaikwan were reported on May 
23, but Foreign Minister Hirota main- 
tained that, after all, both the rail- 
way and the postal issues were rela- 
tively small matters and that the 
most important consideration was to 
maintain friendly relations along the 
border. From reliable sources at Nan- 
king it was reported on May 27 that 
the Chinese Central Political Council 
was prepared to approve the re-estab- 
lishment of through railway traffic 
by a Sino-Japanese organization. The 
Southern political leaders, it was ex- 
pected, would offer no serious op- 
position. The Nanking Government is 
reported also to be ready to consider 
tariff reduction. A general tariff re- 
vision downward might increase Chi- 
nese revenues, which have slumped 
sharply since a system of high tariffs 
became effective a year ago. 


The three-cornered contest for the 
control of Sinkiang continues. Of this 
far western province, from which 
news arrives only long after the 
event, it is reported that one faction 
is supplied with munitions from 
Russia, another from India, and a 
third from Japan. Large quantities of 
new American automobile trucks and 
huge quantities of gasoline have been 
assembled along the desert road to 
Turkestan. Apparently the Nanking 
Government is preparing to demand 
something more than nominal recog- 
nition of Chinese sovereignty from 
Governor Chang, who has been main- 
taining close relations with the Soviet 
representatives. Such a project would 
presumably have Japanese approval. 


LEAGUE POLICY IN CHINA 


The Rajchman report on Chinese 
reconstruction was released on May 9. 
It outlined a program of expenditures 
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for China six times greater than those 
for last year. The project has been 
approved by the Chinese National 
Economic Council. Dr. Rajchman dis- 
tinguished between the program which 
is under League advisers and the re- 
construction which is under the direc- 
tion of Premier Wang Ching-wei. It 
is the projects in the second category 
to which the Japanese object the most. 
These include development of civil 
aviation and plans for extensive rail- 
way building. 

In the League’s program nearly 
half the expenditures proposed are 
for road building; 2,500 miles of roads 
were built in 1933; 4,000 are project- 
ed for 1935. Agricultural experts are 
working to improve cotton-seed, to 
revive silk culture, to solve the rent 
problem and to prevent floods. Dr. 
Rajchman recommended fewer foreign 
advisers for China and the employ- 
ment of trained Chinese, who might 
be recruited directly by the Chinese 
Government. The general tenor of the 
report showed that the League was 
not seeking to thwart the extension of 
Japanese influence in China, even 
though the League program, should it 
succeed, would have that result. 

The Japanese, on May 10, declined 
to participate in a silver banking plan 
proposed by Jean Monnet, French fin- 
ancier and formerly Deputy Secretary 
General of the League. M. Monnet, a 
close friend of Dr. Rajchman, is now 
advising China independently. The sil- 
ver plan was advanced as a prelimi- 
nary step to raising a loan for China. 
The Japanese insist that any new 
loan to China will only increase pres- 
ent difficulties. The Monnet plan is 
reported to have been one of the im- 
mediate reasons for the Amau decla- 
ration of April 17. (See June CURRENT 
History, page 380.) In Japan direct 
comment on the Rajchman report was 
withheld, but the semi-official Rengo 
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News Agency reported that Japan 
would oppose international coopera- 
tion in China. In short, Japan will 
stand by the Amau declaration. Hav- 
ing thus defied the League, it remains 
to be seen whether Japan will also 
refuse to enter a conference under 
the terms of the Nine-Power treaty 
of 1922, if China should succeed in 
having such a conference called. 


LATIN AMERICA AND JAPAN 


El Salvador, it was announced on 
May 21, recognized Manchukuo on 
March 3. The Salvadorean Foreign 
Minister, in an official statement on 
May 24, hotly resented the suggestion 
that his country might be expelled 
from the League for having ignored 
League policy. Here is a faint fore- 
shadowing of how the Far Eastern 
question may some day become a 
matter of concern to the Western 
Hemisphere. The Central American 
Republics and Mexico, or both, could 
give the statesmen in Washington 
something to worry about if they 
were to cultivate especially friendly 
relations with Japan. Though the 
good-neighbor policy demands that 
the United States Government must 
not supervise the foreign policies of 
other American States, the Lodge 
resolution of 1912, which opposed 
foreign occupation “for military or 
naval purposes” of any part of the 
American Continents, is as much 
American policy as ever it was. The 
Japanese, who could not be stopped 
in Manchuria, would be troublesome 
neighbors in Central America. 


Brazil has recently passed an im- 
migration restriction law which will 
limit Japanese immigration into the 
republic. Though the measure appears 
to be similar to the quota law which 
the Japanese would like to have the 
United States enact, the new Brazilian 
legislation was reported from Tokyo 
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on May 25 as “arousing resentment.” 

The Japanese trade drive in Latin 
America has already made notable 
advances. A United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce Survey, published 
on May 1, showed that, while Ameri- 
can foreign trade in this area has de- 
clined 50 per cent in three years, Japa- 
nese trade, beginning almost at 
scratch, has increased in some in- 
stances by 100 and even 1,000 per 
cent. Total Japanese sales in Latin 
America, however, are as yet not very 
important. The total for 1933 was 
valued at only about 46,000,000 yen. 
(At present exchange rates the yen 
is worth about 30 cents.) (For other 
aspects of this issue see Professor 
Doyle’s article on page 476.) 


THE MANDATED ISLANDS 


Foreign Minister Hirota of Japan, 
in an interview on May 12 with John 
G. Lathan, Australian Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, repeated his assurances 
that Japan will respect the mandate 
clause of the League covenant and 
will continue to report to the League 
on the Japanese administration of the 
mandated islands in the Pacific. Dr. 
Albert W. C. T. Herre, curator of the 
Stanford University Zoological Mu- 
seum, recently visited many of these 
islands. He reported in the Christian 
Science Monitor on May 22 that Japan 


appears to be observing the non-forti- . 


fication agreement. “It cannot be too 
strongly stated,” he declared, “that 
Japan is adhering literally to the 
terms of the League of Nations man- 
date.’’ Nevertheless, according to Dr. 
Herre, Japan is developing the islands 
“for the benefit of the Japanese and 
not for the natives.” 


JAPANESE NAVAL PLANS 
Baron Wakatsuki, in an address be- 
fore the Minseito party on May 16, 
stated that Japan, because of her fin- 
ancial straits, would be endangered by 
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a naval race. The following day Prince 
Konoye, president of the House of 
Peers, in an interview before sailing 
for the United States, declared that 
Japan’s desire in the approaching 
naval negotiations is not for “parity” 
but for “defensive equality” with 
Great Britain and the United States, 
This appears to be a significant quali- 
fication of the more chauvinistic de- 
mands of the unofficial naval spokes- 
men. Japan apparently wants to revise 
the present ratio in order to cope with 
the greater striking power of fleets 
that has resulted from the increased 
range of modern aircraft. Since the 
Manchurian incident the Japanese 
people have raised no less than $10,- 
700,000 in voluntary contributions for 
national defense. Most of this has 
been spent on airplanes, anti-aircraft 
guns, tanks and the study of military 
aeronautics, 


In response to Secretary Swanson’s 
intimation that failure to conclude a 
satisfactory new naval agreement 
might cause the United States to re- 
turn to the policy of fortifying naval 
bases in the Pacific, Rear Admiral 
Tsuneyoshi Sakano issued a statement 
on May 24 in which he explained that 
Japan’s desire for a revised ratio 
arises from recent radical changes in 
military science. The Admiral declared 
that the London treaty was a tem- 
porary agreement to meet conditions 
then prevailing. These ratios, in his 
judgment, reduced rather than in- 
creased Japanese security. Japan is 
now building three 10,000-ton airplane 
carriers in answer to the eleven simi- 
lar vessels which the American Navy 
is constructing. Under the Washing- 
ton treaty Japan is allowed 81,000 
tons; she now has 68,870 tons. The 
completion of the new carriers would, 
therefore, carry Japan over her al- 
lotment. Probably the new vessels will 
be laid down for bargaining purposes. 
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EUROPES MOST 


FAMous METHOD 


OF LEARNING TO SPEAK FRENCH 


“TTOW I wish that I could speak French!” How 


often have you heard those words! How often 

have you wished that you, too, could speak French! 
The question has always been, ‘‘How can [ learn, 
in a short time, to speak French correctly, so that 
Certainly not in 


foreigners will understand me?” 
school, by going through a grammar and learning 
innumerable rules and irregular verbs! 

The great house of Hugo, known throughout 
Europe, has conducted language institutes in the 
greater cities for more than a century. Millions of 


Hucos "FRENCH AT SIGHT’ 


24 Fascinating Lessons by Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


Until you have seen the Hugo course, you cannot pos- 
sibly realize how easy it is to learn to speak French by 
this unique method! You begin with sentences, in your 
first lesson.- You do not feel that you are studying at 


all! Correct pronunciation and cultured accent are taught 
by an ingenious device. 


By devoting only a few minutes a day at home to these 
easy fascinating lessons, you quickly find yourself able to 
carry on @ conversation in correct French. 


To all who enroll promptly for the Hugo course, we will 

give, free, an imported French-English and English- 
French Dictionary of 25,000 words, at- 
tractively and durably bound. 

Also included will be a loose-leaf 
binder for your Hugo Course—together 
with a yearly subscription of 16 issues 
to the interesting newspaper Le Petit 
Journal, which is specially edited and 
published for Hugo students. 


FREE—Imported French Dictionary 


850 pages—25,000 words 


Hugo language books have been sold. Thousands 
of Europeans have learned to speak foreign lan- 
guages by the remarkable Hugo method. 


The Famous Hugo Method 


has now been brought to this country. It will enable 
you to speak French like a Frenchman! This method 
requires little time and little effort. It involves no 
laborious study. No tiresome rules and grammatical 
constructions; you actually learn to speak French 
sentences in your very first lesson. 


4 
4 
4 


The Entire Course for $12.00 ; 

The Hugo ‘‘French at Sight’’ course consists of 
twenty-four scientifically planned lessons. In order 
to acquaint Americans with this wonderfully ao 
cessful method, the entire course is now of- 
fered at the low cost of only $12.00, on_con- 
venient terms of only $2.00 a month. This 
offer is so unusual that we urge you to 
take advantage of it at once. 


Examine the Course FREE 


The coupon below will bring you 
the entire course of 24 lessons, the 
dictionary, the binder, and Le 
Petit Journal for free examina- 
tion. You can return them in 
5 days, or send only $2.00 ini- 
tial payment, and then $2.00 
a month until $12.00 has 
been paid. Don’t miss this 
exceptional opportunity. 
Mail the Coupon Now! 


NELSON 
DOUBLEDAY, 
inc., Dept. 688 
Garden City, 
New York. 


4 Gentlemen: I am 
interested in learning 
to speak French as _ the 

French speak it. Please 

send me the Hugo ‘French 
at Sight’’ course, in 24 les- 
sons, for free examination. 

Within 5 days I will either re- 

turn the course or send you 
$2.00 at that time and $2.00 a 
month until a total of $12.00 has 

been paid. I am also to receive a 

copy of the 350-page imported French 

Dictionary without additional cost—to- 

gether with a sturdy loose-leaf binder to 

hold the Course and a year’s subscription 
to Le Petit Journal. 


You will like this Francais-Anglais and Anglais-Francais dic- 


tionary, arranged by Ch. Cestre, 
Lettres de. Paris. 


350 pages, size 3%4x5%x% in. 


Professeur a la Faculte des 
Dark green, semi-flexible, seal grained cover, 
Quaint gold lettering, 


red 


page edges and a unique coq d’or lend an old world charm, 


Yours, free, when you enroll. 


Mail coupon NOW. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 688 


(American Representatives of Hugo’s Lan- 
guage Institute of London, England) 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Check here if you prefer to enclose only $10.50 cash 


in full. The same free examination, money-back 
privilege will apply. 


a 






















































































































































































































BOOKS 


Transforming the Social Order 


REBEL AMERICA. By Lillian Symes and Travers Cle- 
ment. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1934. $3. 

HIS ‘‘story of social revolt in the United 

States’’ is precisely what its subtitle indi- 

cates—an objective history of the various 
phases of the movement for transformation of 
the social order. Necessarily it includes also 
a fairly complete history of organized labor 
in the United States, though, as the authors 
point out, the radical movement here has 
largely been outside the regular labor organ- 
izations, which is not the case in other coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, there is a large—if divided— 
portion of our people whose declared purpose is 
the substitution of some form of cooperative 
commonwealth for the capitalist system. Of 
this movement, the present work is the first 
complete history. Not only is it valuable for 
reference purposes but it is intensely absorbing 
to read. 


No book on such a subject can omit some 
matter which may seem technical and perhaps 
confusing to the uninformed reader—some ex- 
planation, for example, of the fundamentals of 
Marxism, some account of political and eco- 
nomic secessions and affiliations that may be 
difficult to keep in mind. These, however, have 
been simplified as much as possible, and re- 
duced to the briefest outline. On the other 
hand, the book is full of vivid characteriza- 
tions that have the fascination of fiction, and 
the added advantage of being based on fact. 


Rebel America is divided into three sections: 
“The Utopians,’’ ‘‘Enter Karl Marx,’”’ and 
‘“‘Yours for the Revolution.’’ The first carries 
the story (after a brief summary of such early 
examples of ‘‘class conflict’’ as Bacon’s and 
Shays’s rebellions) down to the Civil War. It 
includes not only the utopian Socialist experi- 
ments of the Owen and Fourier brand but also 
the rise of American anarchism under Josiah 
Warren and the early exchange reformers. The 
chapter dealing with the sweep of Fourierism 
in the 1840s—called ‘‘The Intellectuals Turn 
Left’’—discloses certain amusing parallels be- 
tween this period of Transcendentalism, Brook 
Farm, Brisbane, Greeley and Godwin and the 
intellectual history of the past four years. 

In the first chapter of the second section 
of the book, the American scene is momenta- 
rily abandoned for a brief but very necessary 
excursion into the European background of the 
whole modern revolutionary movement. It is 
here that the reader is given a short summary 
of the Marxian theoretical system and a very 
human picture of the man whose influence was 
to dominate the revolutionary movements of 
the world thereafter. Here, too, is told the story 
of the First International and the battles 
among Marx, Bakunin and other exiled leaders 
for its control. Perhaps the most exciting 
chapters in the book to the average American 
will be those two dealing with the long depres- 
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sion of the 1870s, the spontaneous mass move. 
ments of the period known as the Great Riots 
and the rise of militant anarchism under the 
lash of the fiery Johann Most in the 1885. 
But probably of most interest to the genera] 
reader interested in the contemporary radica] 
scene and its personalities is the material cop. 
tained in the last section, which covers the pe- 
riod from 1900 to 1934, for here is the chronicle 
of contemporary radicalism in all its phases— 
socialism, syndicalism, anarchism, communism, 
The collaboration has been excellent; it would 
be practically impossible to say where Mrs, 
Symes left off, for instance, or Mr. Clement 
took up the thread. Both authors are thor- 
oughly grounded in their subject and have 
maintained admirably an attitude of non-par- 
tisanship—even though they make no attempt 
to conceal their sympathy with radicalism as 
a whole—without which, indeed, no one would 
have the impulse or the ability to compile such 
a work. It is an achievement of which both its 
authors may well feel proud. Even in these 
days of depleted library funds, it should have 
a place in every one of the larger public 
libraries, and certainly in every university and 
college library where the department of eco- 
nomics makes any pretense to inclusiveness and 
modernity. MAYNARD SHIPLEY. 


[Mr. Shipley died on June 18, at the age of 61. 
He was best known as an upholder of free- 
dom in scientific inquiry and of the evolu- 
tionary view of life. He reviewed scientific 
books for The New York Times for several 
years and was a contributor to this and other 
magazines and author of several books on 
scientific subjects. His interests, as the re- 
view printed above shows, were not confined 
to science. ] 


Empire in the East 


EMPIRE IN THE EAST. Edited by Joseph Barnes. New 

York: Doubleday, Doran, 1934. $3.25. 

WN the Far East there has developed an omi- 
['ncus situation. Old landmarks—the open 

door, the guarantee of China’s territorial in- 
tegrity, the Washington Agreements and the 
suzerainty of the United States over the Philip- 
pines—are no longer taken for granted. A new 
Russia is vigorously populating Siberia. There 
is the rise of Japan as an exporting nation 
and Japan has organized Manchukuo. Also, we 
have Great Britain reluctantly strengthening 
her naval base at Singapore. With the future 
thus uncertain, there is an opportunity for 
thinking aloud, and the contributors to this 
volume are entitled by knowledge and experi- 
ence to communicate their thoughts to public 
opinion. This book is not only informative. It 
is deliberative. While dealing with events, it 
discusses tendencies, attitudes, sympathies, 
hostilities, philosophies, prejudices, ambitions 
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and other electricities within a surcharged at- 
mosphere. . ; 
Possibly, there is too much of ‘“‘empire” in 
the book and too little of the ‘‘Kast’’—the 
actual condition of the Chinese who, with such 
superiority, look down on Western peoples as 
“parbarians,” the reason why a nation, so up- 
lifted in pride, should be ‘‘the sick man of 
Asia.” Was it merely ‘‘the profit system”’ that 
“puilt the Berlin-to-Baghdad Railway” if, in- 
deed, the Berlin-to-Baghdad Railway ever was | 
“puilt’? Is it not possible that a railway may 
be built even in China, for people to travel 
upon? Is commerce a kind of brigandage? | 
May it not be a form of service? Was it, to | 
quote Pearl S. Buck, ‘‘American types of hos- 
pitals’ that the missionaries organized? Why 
“American”? Why not say clean hospitals, ef- 
ficient and scientific hospitals, the best hospi- 
tals devised by the human mind in the most 
merciful of its skilled activities? Would Mrs. 
Buck prefer, either for the Chinese or herself, 
any hospital not ‘‘American’”’ or ‘‘Western”? 
If these hospitals are the best, why should they 
not be ‘‘an essential part of the Christian re- 
ligion” or any other religion that is seeking 
after the best? If there is a merit system for 
citizens, why not for culture? P. W. WILSON. 


Fascist Economics 


THE ITALIAN CORPORATIVE STATE. 
Pitigliani. 
$2.50. 

R. PITIGLIANI, who was formerly a re- 
M scarce fellow at the Brookings Institu- 

tion, has been constrained by the very 
nature of his study to turn out a dull book. 
Yet in explaining the development, theory and 
practice of the Corporative State he has gone 
more into detail than any one else who has 
written in English on the subject. For that rea- 
son the book is important and should serve 
to add a substantial factual quality to future 
attacks on, and defenses of, fascism—a quality 
that has been frequently absent from such 
discussions in the past. RosperT L. BAKER. 


By Fausto 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 


The Irrespressible Conflict 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 1850-1865. By Arthur 


Charles Cole, 
1934. $5. 


HE writing of social history, as this latest 

volume in the History of American Life 

Series testifies, still remains an un- 
mastered art. Professor Cole has brought to- 
gether a mass of information about what peo- 
ple were doing and thinking in the United 
States during the most momentous decade 
and a half of the nineteenth century; for that 
task alone he deserves the thanks of those 
who seek to understand America. Yet the so- 
cial historian’s work is not finished when he 
brings together details about “health and hap- 
piness,’’ industry, agriculture, education or re- 
ligion. He should try to give meaning to these 
details—and that Professor Cole has failed to 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 
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WHAT’S WRONG WHEN 


YOUR TOES 


VCH? 


be DANGER IS 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 


@ Maybe it has never “dawned” on you, as you 
read Absorbine Jr. advertising, that perhaps you 
are the person we're talking to. 

If your toes itch—if the skin between them 
looks red and angry, then most assuredly you 
are the person. 

For chances are, you have a case of Athlete’s 
Foot, which calls for prompt attention before 
more serious trouble develops. 


Dispel all doubt 


Don’t take the risk of neglect, since severe suf- 
fering and a doctor’s bill are often the penalty. 
Examine the skin between your toes tonight. 
Does it itch? Is it red, irritated, raw? Are there 
white patches, moist and sticky? Blisters, peel- 
ing skin, cracks, soreness? 


Apply the inexpensive Absorbine Jr. 
treatment at once 


Any one of these distress signals calls for the 
prompt application of Absorbine Jr. morning 
and night. How cooling, soothing and easing it 
feels to the irritated skin! How quick the relief, 
as its antiseptic and healing benefits accomplish 
their work! And how economical! A small quan- 
tity gets results because Absorbine Jr. is concen- 
trated, and the cost is only a fraction of a cent 
per application. 

Insist on Absorbine Jr. by name to be sure of 
getting the real article. All drug stores, $1.25. 
For a free sample, write to W. F. Young, Inc., 
290 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, sprains, sleeplessness, SUNBURN 
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do. Not many readers of this volume, un- 
less they are already students of American his- 
tory, will discover the clash of economic and 
social interests which eventually culminated 
in a struggle that has been well termed ‘‘the 
second American revolution.’’ Yet the key- 
note of the period would seem to be that very 
clash. Perhaps the answer can be made that 
this entails writing history with a thesis— 
which is exactly what all historians do write. 
Professor Cole’s thesis—and it is the one which 
colors the entire series—is that of ‘“‘progress’’: 
We are slowly but surely building up the best 
of all possible worlds. Somehow such a point 
of view in this age does not carry much weight. 
E. FRANCIS Brown. 


Chinese Art and Culture 


THE VISION OF ASIA: AN INTERPRETATION OF 
CHINESE ART AND CULTURE. By L. Cranmer- 
Byng. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. $3. 


HIS is one of those books in which the in- 
sight of the East is set against the short- 
sight of the West. Mr. Wells himself is 

summoned to ‘‘succumb.” In a passage, as 
rollicking as it is characteristic of much else 
in these playful pages, we read: ‘‘Arion-like 
he rides the crest of the Rationalist wave harp- 
ing Cosmopolis, while the young dolphins of 
democracy gambol around him. He ushers in 
the Age of Aluminium, of lightness, brightness 
and flexibility in fortnightly parts. He is, as 
yet, but little interested in the hoarded treas- 
ures of the East that are slowly finding their 
way into the common fund. His joy is in the 
Eurasian-minded student of India, China and 
Japan, in the mass-movement of pepper-and- 
salt souls converging to swarm and pullulate 
on some Alpine slope.”’ 


Not that the volume, however whimsical in | 


parts, is to be dismissed as frivolous. The wit 
is merely the savor of wisdom, and the theme 
around which Cranmer-Byng weaves his scintil- 
lating arpeggios is a great theme. He asks 
what is ‘‘the Art of Life’’ and replies, ‘‘it is 
the burning bush in which Moses saw God 


that matters, and not the Ten Commandments | 


engraved on stone.” The China that he admires 
is thus the China where, as Kipling says, ‘‘there 
ain’t no Ten Commandments’’—the China of 
Lao-Tse and his sense of social duty. Is not the 
unreconciled rivalry between prophecy and law 
an explanation of Chinese inability to organize 
sovereignty? Is not the adjustment of this 
duality into one conception of the divine an 


explanation of what, despite Cranmer-Byng, is | 


still the leadership of the West? P. W. W. 


A German General’s “‘Diaries”’ 


THE BERLIN DIARIES (May 30, 1932-Jan. 30, 1933). 
Edited by Dr. Helmut Klotz. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co, 1934. $2.75. 


F this book is the authentic document it pur- 
ports to be, it would be of considerable 
value to any one trying to penetrate the 
weird and awful mystery of recent events in 
Germany. But one cannot help feeling that 
part, perhaps a large part, of the material of 
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which the book is composed did not originate 
during the period to which it refers, and that 
in fact it was compiled after, and not before 

the Nazi revolution. The editor admits that 
the diaries which a general at the German 
War Office placed at his disposal have been 
supplemented with a great deal of other ma- 
terial and that dates and other facts have 
been altered. The reason given for this 
manipulation of the material is to conceal the 
identity of the general, who is shown through- 
out to have been in constant contact with von 
Schleicher and to have met various other im- 
portant personages. But to the present re 
viewer it seems incredible that a general who 
moved in such high circles could not be indenti- 
fied with the utmost ease by any one acquainted 
with the German War Office personnel during 
the period covered by the diaries. Even if the 
material was derived from more than one per- 
son, as the editor says is the case, the authori- 
ties in Berlin would not require much effort 
to detect the principal collaborators. One an- 
swer to these doubts is suggested by John 
Chamberlain who in The New York Times of 
July 10 asks whether von Schleicher could have 
been killed because of any complicity in writing 
this book. But the first question to answer is 
whether it consists of genuinely contempora- 
neous material. AUSTIN Hay, 


The Great Explorers 


A HISTORY OF EXPLORATION FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES 70 THE PRESENT DAY. By Brig. Gen. Sir 
Percy Sykes. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934. $7. : 

O subject could be more interesting than 
that chosen by General Sykes. Adventure 
into the unknown has always beckoned 

to bold spirits, and to learn of their voyages, 
hardships and successes is a lesson in one of 
humanity’s most glamourous histories. But 
unless the retelling is justified by original treat- 
ment or literary distinction, surely the principal 
facts concerning Alexander the Great, Marco 
Polo, Ibn Battuta, Columbus, Captain Cook, 
Lewis and Clark, Livingstone, Amundsen and 
their fellows in discovery are already well 
enough known not to need such an elaborate 
and expensive volume as this. Sir Percy ap- 
péars to make no contribution to the literature 
of the subject, but merely to add another com- 
pilation. RALPH THOMPSON. 


Revolution Is Evolution 


THE COMING AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


rG e 
Soule. By Georg 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. $2.50. 

HIS book is to be recommended to those 

people who are least likely to read it. 

The convinced revolutionary—Marxist, Fas- 
cist, or whatever he may be—either is al- 
ready familiar with what Mr. Soule has to say 
or does not want to hear it anyhow. But for 
others who want a temperate, logical analysis 
of the ‘‘nature of revolution’’ and an appli- 
cation of such a theory to the affairs of 1934, 
Mr. Soule has performed a valuable task. His 
approach is Marxian, though only in the sense 
that the Marxist philosophy of history is the 
author’s philosophy. There is no pleading for 
socialism, nor is there bitter attack on the 
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One Year From Today 


What Will You Be Earning? 


existing order. Revolution, to paraphrase Mr. 
Soule, is the result of social evolution; basic 
changes occur in the ways of conducting af- 
fairs; new class alignments appear; ‘‘the world 
of ideas ferments’’; divisions arise within the 
old régime; at length a revolutionary crisis 
arrives—the ruling classes fail to carry on and 
the rising classes seek to consolidate the power 
which they have already achieved. And what 
has this to do with America? Many trends in 
American life today fit ‘‘the broad historical 
pattern of social revolution’’; a revolutionary 
situation is developing, though ‘‘we are not 
in the critical period of revolution.”’ Ten, 
twenty, maybe thirty years hence the crisis will 
be reached. ‘‘After that, who knows what will 
happen?”’ E. F. B. 


Darkest Africa 


THE AFRICAN TODAY. By Diedrich Westermann. Fore- 
word by Lord Lugard. Published for the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures by the 
Oxtord University Press, 1934. $3. 


OR many years the United States has 
K taken a keen interest in the progress of 

China, India and Russia. It is the misfor- 
tune of Africa that she has no Sun Yat-sen, 
no Gandhi, no Lenin in whose person her peo- 
ples can be envisaged. Africa, swept by a rapid 
and far-reaching transition due to Western 
penetration, is thus still to be discovered. It 
is not with wild cargoes of Jions and elephants 
that Professor Diedrich Westermann is con- 
cerned. Nor is his chief anxiety for Africa’s 
material resources. He is one of those mis- 
sionary statesmen whose gospel includes the 
whole of life—culture, language, economics, 
tradition—and this book, though modest in 
size, deals with issues that are of supreme im- 
portance to the future of the continent. It is a 
masterly and sympathetic study of the equa- 
torial native—what, in a crude term, we call 
the black; and the survey covers his racial 
origin, his mentality, his agriculture and indus- 
tries, his domestic and communal environment; 
also, the influence of missions and education 
on his well-being. Professor Westermann dis- 
plays at its best the faculty of the German 
mind for trained observation. His work is en- 
dorsed by Lord Lugard, who represents the 
most authoritative traditions of the British 
colonial service. Pr. W. W. 


The Problem of Palestine 


DE VRIENDT GOES HOME. By Arnold Zweig. Trans- 
pa 7 i. Sutton. New York: The Viking Press, 


T has remained for a brilliant novelist, the 

author of The Case of Sergeant Grischa, to 

provide the most penetrating interpretation 
so far made of the problem of Palestine. He 
has used his most effective medium, the novel, 
and selected his characters from the amazingly 
interesting and diverse types who people Pales- 
tine today, bringing them to life with consum- 
mate skill. Through their words and actions 
he gives a truer picture of the Palestinian 
maelstrom of ideals, passions and personalities 
than can be gained from the thousands of 
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This may be the most important year in 
your life! Your whole future is apt to de- 
pend on how you take advantage of present 
business changes. 

The “New Deal’ is opening up new jobs, 
creating unusual opportunities, bringing back 
prosperity. But that does not insure prosperity 
for you. Only you can insure that. 

For months—maybe years—employers will be 
able to pick and choose out of the millions now 
unemployed or dissatisfied with their work and 
pay. Naturally they will pick the men with 
most preparation and ability. 

Youshould—you must—make yourself quickly 
more valuable—to protect what you have and to 
insure getting your share of the promotions and 
pay raises. It is being done by OTHERS—it can 
be done by YOU! 

Ask us to send you full details about our new 
spare time training, and to explain how it pre- 
pares you to meet today’s demands and oppor- 
tunities, also about our salary-increasing plan. 
If you really are in earnest, you should investi- 
gate at once. Check your field below, write 
your name and address, and mail, 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 8392-R Chicago 


Send me, free, the facts about the demands and 
opportunities in the business field I have checked 
—and about your training for that field. 


O Higher Accountancy O Industrial Management 
O Expert Bookkeeping O Modern Foremanship 
O Business Management O Business English 

O Traffic Management O Law—LL. B. Degree 
OC. P. A. Coaching O Commercial Law 

O Grocery Store Management C Stenotypy 

0 Modern Salesmanship O Effective Speaking 
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XX S Boris Sokoloff, eZ. 
. \““ M.D., Se.D., Ph.D. “Atle 
Your life and your happiness 
depend upon your vitality. 
Most of us know this, but few 
of us know how or what to do 
about it. This book not only tells 
you how to obtain vitality, but 
also how to keep it. Among other 
things, it not only tells you that 
you must relax but actually ex- 
plains how to relax. 4th Printing. 
A thrilling account of the latest 
discoveries of scientists, biolo- 
gists and medical men on the 
prolongation of life and youth. 
Pin $2 to this ad and send to 
your bookseller or E. P. Dutton, 
294 4th Ave., New York. 
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